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ABSTRACT 

This comprehensive document includes 47 papers on 
historical aspects of curriculum practice, theory, research, and 
leaders presented at meetings of the Soriety for the Study of 
Curriculum History (SSCH) between 1978 and 1991, Following a 
compiler's introduction, the document is organized into six parts: 
part 1 provides copies of the official printed programs for all 
meetings of SSCH from 1978 to 1991; part 2 contains the Index of 
Available Papers from SSCH from 1978-1991, listing papers by title 
and author, and indicating where each paper may be found; part 3 
contains a document produced for SSCH in 1981 which reproduced 14 
papers from the 1978 and 1979 meetings; part 4 contains a document 
produced for SSCH in 1983 which reproduced 12 papers from the 1978, 
the 1980, ana the 1981 meetings; part 5 consists of a table of 
contents listing 23 papers published in the book, "Curriculum 
History, 11 Craig Kridel, editor (Lanham, Maryland, University Press of 
America, 1989); part 6 contains 22 miscellaneous papers not 
previously available, assembled alphabetically by author. (LL) 
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COMPILER'S INTRODUCTION 



From its beginning in 1977 the Society for the Study of 
Curriculum History met annually to share work written by its 
members on historical aspects of curriculum prac ice, theory, 
research, and leaders. The Society decided after a few years to 
compile and distribute to its members collections of papers presented 
at its annual meetings. Two such documents were produced (in 1981 
and 1983), but a regular means of producing and distributing such 
work could not be found and did not continue. Efforts to make 
papers from the Society available to a larger audience were explored, 
including dissemination through the ERIC system and by other 
means. Several years passed without finding either an adequate outlet 
for archival reference and retrival purposes or for systematic 
distribution of papers among the Society's members. 

In 1989, twenty-three papers were compiled and published in a 
book entitled, Curriculum History , edited by Craig Kridel, in 
commemoration of the 10th anniversary of the Society. In the 
process of preparing this book, Professor Kridel gathered copies of 
most of the papers presented at Society meetings from 1978 forward, 
and soon afterwards the Society decided to organize this material and 
to seek the help of officials of the ER T C system in introducing a 
single document into the ERIC system which would contain all the 



Society's papers that could be assembled from 1978 to the most 
recent meeting. 

Professor Edmund Short, who served as president of the 
Society in 1989-90, undertook the task of organizing the papers, 
including those gathered by Professor Kridel, those previously 
missing papers that could be recovered, and those papers from 
current years. In consultation with Mary E. Dilworth, Director of 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Educat-on, Professor Short 
proceeded to compile a comprehensive document in a format which 
would be appropriate for inclusion in ERIC and for indexing in its 
Resources in Education and in the ERIC database. He then submitted 
this document to ERIC for their consideration. 

It is the Society's intention to periodically present collections of 
its papers in the future to the ERIC system and thereby provide 
continuous public access to its scholarly work. 

This 1991 compilation includes copies of forty-seven of the 
papers presented at meetings of the Society for the Study of 
Curriculum History (SSCH) between 1978 and 1991. It cites the 
location of many other of those papers that have been published 
elsewhere or are available for scholarly study in various locations. 

Specifically, this 1991 compilation provides in Part I copier of 
the official printed programs for all the meetings of SSCH from 
1978 to 1991. 
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Part II contains the "Index of Available Papers from SSCH: 
from 1978-1991." This index lists papers by title and author as 
presented at each year's meeting and indicates where each paper may 
be found. Some titles may vary slightly from the title given in the 
presented program; the title actually used in the finished paper is the 
one used in this index. Many papers are noted as being unavailable 
for this compilation or from their authors. 

Part III contains a document produced for SSCH in 1981 which 
reproduced thirteen papers from the 1978 and the 1979 meetings. 

Part IV contains a document produced for SSCH in 1983 which 
reproduced twelve papers from the 1978, the 1980, and the 1981 
meetings. 

Part V contains the list of twenty-three papers published in the 
1989 book, Curriculum History , edited by Craig Kridel, and 
published by the University Press of America. 

Part VI contains twenty-two papers not previously available in 
either the 1981 or the 1983 SSCH documents, in the Kridel book, or 
elsewhere. The papers in Part VI are referred to in the index (Part 
II) as "1991 Miscellaneous Papers." They are assembled 
alphabetically by author. 

The authors of these papers have permitted their work to be 
included in this compilation of SSCH papers (or in an earlier one) in 
the form that was on paper at the time of the annual meeting at which 
they were presented. Authors should be consulted for any subsequent 
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refinement they may have made in their work after the date of these 
papers. 

The Society for the Study of Curriculum History is pleased to 
be able to otic* only copies of many of its papers but most 
especially the complete index of its papers given in Part II. An 
examination of the whole array of topics addressed between 1978 and 
1991, as listed in this index, shows the rich and varied material that 
has emerged from the work of historical inquiry in the curriculum 
field. The importance of this work has yet to be felt on a wide scale. 
The gaps in it are likewise not yet recognized nor addressed. Still, 
the value of doing curriculum inquiry using historical research 
methods is increasing year by year as evidenced by more frequent 
reference to this work in the literature of curriculum and of 
education more generally and by the development of greater 
historical consciousness among educational professionals with respect 
to curriculum matters. It is with this prospect of enhanced value and 
influence that SSCH continues to do curriculum history. 

Edmund C. Short 
May 1991 
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PART I 



PROGRAMS FROM THE YEARLY MEETINGS 

OF 



THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF CURRICULUM HISTORY: 

1978-1991 



FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee, National Council of Teachers of English 

Arno A, Bellack, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Hollis L, Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers Coliege, Columbia University 

WilliamCutler, Temple University 

O.L. Davis, Jr., University of Texas, Austin 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia University 

J. Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas, Austin 

Hazel Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Willard J. Jacobson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Philip W. Jackson, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 

Paul R. Klohr, The Ohio State University 

James B. Macdonald, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

George L. Mehaffy, University of Texas, Austin 

Alice Miel, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

Paul J. Ortenzio, Rutgers University 

A. Harry Passow, Teachers College, Cob' bia University 

Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas State University 

William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

Steven Selden, University of Pennsylvania 

Edmund C. Short, The Pennsylvania State University 

H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

Douglas Sloan, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas; San Antonio 

Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

George Willis, University of Rhode Island 

Arthur G. Wirth Washington University 

Wayne J. Urban, Georgia State University 
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Society 
for the study of 
Curriculum History 

First Annua] Meeting 



Monday, March 27, 1978 

Algoma Room 
Sheraton Centre Hotel 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Society for the study of Curriculum History 

First Annual Meeting 



Monday, March 27, 1978 

Algoma Room 
Sheraton Centre Hotel 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 



PROGRAM 

9:00 a.m. 

Coffee 



9:30 a.m. 

What We Can Learn from Our Experience with the Dewey a Tradition 

(Invited Address) 

CHAIR: Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
Arthur G. Wirth, Washington University 



10:15 a.m. 

Curriculum History and the History *I Education 

PA RTICIPA NTS: 
Conceptions of the Historv hf the Curriculum: 
J.Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas at Austin 

Conceptualizing Method: A History: 
Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 
An Historical Review of Curriculum Research: 
Kate Strickland, University of Texas at San Antonio 



11:45 a.m. 

Break for Lunch 

ERIC , i 



1:30 p.m. 

Sociopolitical Context of Curriculum 

PARTICIPANTS: 
The Problem of Purpose in American Education: 
The Rise and Fall of the Educational Policies Commission: 

Paul }. Ortenzio, Rutgers University 
FBI Surveillance of Three Progressive Educators: Curricular Aspects: 
Murray R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 
and H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 



2:30 p.m. 

Working with Students in Curriculum History 

(Panel Discussion) 

PARTICIPANTS: 
O.L.Davis, University of Texas at Austin 
Paul R. Klohr, The Ohio State University 
Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas State University 
Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 



3:15 p.m. 
Strategies and Structure: 
Program of the Society for the Study of Curriculum History 

(Business Meeting) 

Discussion 



4:30 p.m. 
Adjourn Until 1979 

(See you in San Francisco!) 



ERIC 
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FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee, National Council of Teachers of English 

Arno A. Bellack, Teachera College, Columbia University 

Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

William. Cutler, Temple University 

O.L. Davis, Jr., University of Texas, Austin 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia University 

J. Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas, Austin 

Hazel Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Willard J. Jacobson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Philip W. Jackson, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 

Taul R. Klohr, The Ohio State University 

James B. Macdonald, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

George L. Mehaffy, University of Texas, Austin 

Alice Miel, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

Paul J. Ortenzio, Rutgers University 

A. Harry Passow, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas Stato University 

William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

Steven Selden, University of Pennsylvania 

Edmund C. Short, The Pennsylvania State University 

H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

Douglas Sloan, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas, San Antonio 

Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

George Willis, University of Rhode Island 

Arthur G. Wirth, Washington University 

Wayne J. Urban, Georgia State University 
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for the Study of 
Curriculum History 

Second Annual Meeting 



Sunday, April 8, 1979 

Olympic Room North 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, California 
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Society for the S*udy of Curriculum History 

Second Annual Meeting 

Sunday, April 8, 1979 

Olympic Room North 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, California 



PROGRAM 

9:00 a.m. 

Coffee 



9:30 a.m. 
The Curriculum and Social Control 

CHAIR: Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
PRESENTER: Educational Control for Crazy-Making: 
Notes Toward an Alternative 
Arthur G. Wirth, Washington University 



10:15 a.m. 

General Education: Progressive Patterns of Development 

INTRODUCTIONS: Hollis L. Caswell, 
President Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
PARTICIPANTS: 
Development of the General Education Program 
at San Francisco State College 
J. Paul Leonard, President Emeritus, 
San Francisco State University 
The Experience of the Experimental College 
at the University of Wisconsin: 
R. Freeman Butts, Distinguished Professor of Education, 
San Jose State University 
DISCUSSANT: Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

11:30 a.m. 
Lunch 
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Society for the Study of Curriculum History 

Second Annual Meeting 

Sunday, April 8, 1979 

Olympic Room North 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, California 



PROGRAM 

9:00 a.m. 

Coffee 



9:30 a.m. 
The Curriculum and Social Control 

CHAIR: Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
PRESENTER: Educational Control for Crazy-Making: 
Notes Toward an Alternative 
Arthur G. Wirth, Washington University 



10:15 a.m. 

General Education: Progressive Patterns of Development 

INTRODUCTIONS: Hollis L. Caswell, 
President Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
PARTICIPANTS: 
Development of the General Education Program 
at San Francisco State CoJJege 
J. Paul Leonard, President Emeritus, 
San Francisco State University 
The Experience of the Experimental College 
at the University of Wisconsin: 
R. Freeman Butts, Distinguished Professor of Education, 
San Jose State University 
DISCUSSANT: Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 



11:30 a.m. 
Lunch 



FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee, National Council of Teachers of English 

Arno A. Bellack, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

WilliamCutler, Temple University 

O.L. Davis, Jr., University of Texas, Austin 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia University 

J. Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas, Austin 

Hazel Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Willard ). Jacobson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Philip W. Jackson, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 

Paul R. Klohr, The Ohio State University 

James B. Ma^donald, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

George L. Mehaffy, University of Texas, Austin 

Alice Miel, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

Paul J. Ortenzio, Rutgers University 

A. Harry Passow, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas State University 

William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

Steven Selden, University of Pennsylvania 

Edmund C. Short, The Pennsylvania State University 

H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

Douglas Sloan, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas; San Antonio 

Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

George Willis, University of Rhode Island 

Arthur G. Wirth, Washington University 

Wayne J. Urban, Georgia State University 
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Society 
for the study of 
Curriculum History 

THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 



Monday 
Apin 7,1980 

LIBERTY D 
SHERATON HOTEL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



Society for the study of Curriculum History 



Monday, April 7, 1980 
Liberty D 
Sheraton Hotel 
Boston, Massachusetts 

9:00 a.m. 

A TEACHER AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION: 
TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY AT BREWSTER 
SCHOOL ON CAPE COD, 1911 

(Invited Address) 

L, Thomas Hopkins, Professor Emeritus 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Chair: O.L. Davis, University of Texas, 
Austin 

Acting Chair: Kate Strickland, University 

of Texas at San Antonio 



10:45 a.m. 

CURRICULUM KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION 

Participants : 
"Reflections on the Process of Portray- 
ing Eighty Years of Curriculum Literature" 
William Schubert, University of Illinois, 
Chicago 

"The Merger of Curriculum Journal and 
Educational Method" 
Murry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State 
University, and H. Wells Singleton, 
University of Toledo 



11:45 a.m. 
Break for Lunch 



1:00 p.m. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE EIGHT- YEAR STUDY 
(Invited Remarks) 

Ralph W, Tyler, Director Emeritus, 
Center for the Advanced Study in 
Behavioral Sciences 



1:45 p.m, 

CURRICULUM PROJECTS AT SPECIFIC SITES 

Participants: 
"Curriculum Change, Southern Style, 
Atlanta, 1895-1925" 

Wayne J, Urban, Georgia State University 

"Three Chicago Schools" 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas 

at San Antonio 

"Bobbitt f s 1914 San Antonio Survey 
Revisited: Much Ado About Nothing" 
Janet L. Hood-Hanchy, University of 
Texas at Arlington 

3 : 15 p.m. 

Business Meeting 

4: 00 p.m. 

Adjourn Until 1981 

(Los Angeles, California) 
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FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee, National Council of Teachers of English 

Arno A. Bellack, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

WilliamCutler, Temple University 

O.L. Davis, Jr., University of Texas Austin 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia University 

J. Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas, Austin 

Hazel Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Willard J. Jacobson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Philip W. Jackson, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 

Paul R. Klohr. The Ohio State University 

fames B. Macdonald, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

George L. Mehaffy, University of Texas, Austin 

Alice Miel, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

Paul |. Ortenzio, Rutgers University 

A. Harry Passow, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas State University 

William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

Steven Selden, University of Pennsylvania 

Edmund C. Short, The Pennsylvania State University 

H.Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

Douglas Sloan, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas; San Antonio 

Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

George Willis, University of Rhode Island 

Arthur G. Wirth, Washington University 

Wayne ). Urban, Georgia State University 
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Society 
for the study of 
Curriculum History 

FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 



RALPH W. TYLER IN RETROSPECT: 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CURRICULUM FIELD 



Monday, April 13, 1981 
Los Angeles Hilton, Buffalo Room 
Los Angeles, California 



Society for the study of Curriculum History 



Monday, April 13, 1981 
Los Angeles Hilton, Buffalo Room 
Los Angeles, California 
Chair: Kate Strickland, University of Texas at San Antonio 

8:30 a.m. 

Coffee and Danish 

8:45 a.m. 

HISTORICAL CONCEPTS OF THE CURRICULUM 

"GEORGE S. COUNTS AND THE IDEOLOGY OF CURRICULUM" 
Bruce Romanish, Rutgers University 

"THE GROWTH OF THE CONCEPT OF CURRICULUM AS EVIDENCED BY 
TWO EARLY CONTENT SPECIFIC EDUCATION JOURNALS" 
Murry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State University and 
H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

9:30 a.m. 

RALPH W. TYLER IN RETROSPECT: 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CURRICULUM FIELD 

"RALPH W. TYLER: IN REVIEW" 
William and Ann Schubert, University of Illinois, 

Chicago Circle 

"THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RALPH W. TYLER TO THE CURRICULUM FIELD 
Vivian Edmiston Todd, Curriculum Consultant, 
Long Beach, California 

"EVALUATION: THE HERITAGE OF RALPH TYLER" 
Frank Roberts, Control Data Corporation 



11:00 a.m. 

THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 

"THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY" 
Laurel Tanner, Temple University 

"CURRICULUM REVISION IN THE DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS" 
Theodore and Chandos Rice, Boulder, Colorado 

"QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS" 
Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

11:40 a.m. 

"DISSERTATION OF THE YEAR" 
Murry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State University 
Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 
Wayne Urban, Georgia State University 

Lunch 

1:00 p.m. 

"THE IMPACT OF BASIC PRINCIPLES OF fliR RTnii mm and 
lfc T „ INSTCUCTT UN ON IHb CURRICULUM FIELD" 
John I. Goodlad, University of California at Los Angeles 

2:00 p.m. 

"RALPH W. TYLER: IMPACT ON EVALUATION THEORY AND PRACTICE" 
Benjamin Bloom, University of Chicago lwt . ,1Lt 

3:00 p.m. 

* 

"CURRICULUM: REFLECTIONS ON THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS" 
Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

J W - TYLER IN RETROSPECT: 
v ♦ ™ NTRIB UTI0NS TO THE CURRICULUM FIELD" 
Kate Strickland, University of ,exas at San Antonio 
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PROGRAM 



8:00 a.m. 
Coffee 

8:30 a.m. 
Introductory Comments 
Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

9:00 a.m. 

Rewards and Frustrations of Empirical Work 
in Curriculum History 
Chair: Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 
Barry Franklin, Augsburg College 
Edmund Short, The Pennsylvania State University 
II. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

10:00 a.m. 

Teachers College and Curriculum over the past 40 years- 
Three Deans' Perspectives 

Participants 

Maurice Eash, University of Illinois - Chicago 

Robert Harder, Washington State University 

Henry J. Uermanowicz, The Pennsylvania State University 

11:00 a.m. 
Israeli Curriculum Retrospective 
Partici pants 

The Israel High School Biology Project 

Pinchas Tamir, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

Three Generations of Curriculum in Israel: A Retro- 
spective Analysis 

Miriam Ben~Peretz, University of Haifa 




11:45 a.m. 
Lunch 

1:30 p.m. 

The Society for the Study of Curriculum History Assessment and Directions 
Participants 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 
William H. Schubert, University of Illinois - Chlcaoo 
Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
(Society members are encouraged to actively participate in this 
session. It will be followed by a brief business meeting and a 
sharing of research in progress.) 

3:00 p.m. 

Issues In Curriculum History 
Participants 

Henry Johnson and Ills Progeny: The History Teaching Curriculum at 

Teachers College, D. Paul Robinson, University of Arizona 
The Myth of Patriotism and the Preservation of Economic Control: 

A Theory for the Censure of Educator Harold Rugg, Oonald W. 

Robinson, Rutgers University 
Grade Schools, Textbook Instruction and the Curriculum Field, 

Gerald U. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 

4:30 p.m. 
Adjourn until 1983 



We are jointly sponsoring with the Creation and Utilization of 
Curriculum Knowledge SIG and the Philosophy of Education group a 
session on Sunday from 12:25 to 1:55 p.m., 30.20, "How Might John 
Dewey Respond to Educational Research Today?" Chair Is Bill Shubert 
and participants are Joe Burnett of the University of Illinois, 
Mary Anne Raywid of Hofstra University and George Will 1s of the 
University of Rhode Island. 



Please try to attend. 



FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee, National Council of Teachers of English 

Arno A. Bellack, Teachers College, Columbia University 

llollii L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

William Cutler, Temple University 

0. L. Davis, Jr., University of Texas, Austin 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia University 

J. Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas, Austin 

Hazel Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Willard J. Jacobson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Philip W. Jackson, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Jorqenson, John Carroll University 

Paul R. Klohr, The Ohio State University 

James B. MacDonald, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

George L. Mehaffy, University of Texas, Austin 

Alice Mi ei, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

Paul J. Ortenzio, Rutgers University 

A. Marry Passow, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas State University 

William II. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

Steven Seldom, University of Pennsylvania 

Edmund C. Short, The Pennsylvania State University 

H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

Doubles Sloan, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas, San Antonio 

Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

George Willis, University of Rhode Island 

Arthur G. Wlrth, Washington University 

Wayne J. Urban, Georgia State University 
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The 

Society for 

Study of 

Curriculum 
History 



the 



The purposes of The Society* 
Jcr the Study of Curriculum History are 
to encourage scholarly study of curriculum 
history and to provide a forum for the pre- 
sentation and discussion of reports and 
inquiries into curriculum history. 

Membership in The Society is designed 
for individuals who manifest scholarly inter- 
est in curriculum history by active engage- 
ment in that field. individuals who seek 
membership may be nominated by members 
or may nominate themselves by submitting 
their vita. 

The Society was founded in April 
of 1977 at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Attendance at the Annual Meetings 
is cpen to all who are interested. Dues 
ere five dollars per year. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF CURRICULUM HISTORY 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
MONTREAL 



April 10, 1983 
Salon 4, 2nd Floor, Le Centre Sheraton 
3*00 to 7:00 PM 



Sunday 

3*00 Informal Conversation, Tea, Coffee 

3*25 introductory Remarks by President, William H. Schubert, University of Illinois 
at Chicago 

MO Global Education* Historical Precedent, Wary Louis* Seguel, Northern Illinois 
University 

4t00 Variations on a Theme : An Historical Analysis of 1GE 9 Mastery Learning, and 
IP1 9 Gerald Jorgenson, j.jfet Carroll University 

430 The Transformation of Experience: An Historic Perspective on the H'ork of 
Edgar Dale. Janet Leigh Hood-Hanchey, Finalist in The Society for the 
Study of Curriculum History Biennial Outstanding Dissertation 
Awards Competition 

5*00 Dialogue with TTiree Former Recipients of the AERA Division fl (Curriculum 
Studies) Award for Outstanding Contributions to Curriculum: 
A. Wells Fashay, Teachers College, Columbia University (1982) 
J. Galen Saylor, University of Nebraska (1982) 

Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences (1981) 

8:00 An Open Discussion on the Uses of Curriculum History (a suggested starting 
point for discussion is Laurel Tanner 9 s article in Curriculum Inquiry 
(Winter 1982) entitled* "Curriculum History as Usable Knowledge" 

0:30 Adjourn for Dinner 

7:00 Dinner, continuing conversation on uses of curriculum history (restaurant 
within walking distance to be announced at meeting; will try for a 
moderately priced place recommended by those among us who know Montreal). 

######### 

HMAprll 1J, J993 
SU Pierre Room, Le Bonaventure 
8:00 AM to 5*00 PM 



Monday 

8:30 Conversation, Sweet Rolls, Coffee, Tea 

9:00 Introductory Remarks by President, William H. Schubert, University of Illinois 
at Chicago 

9* JO Historical Reflections on the American Curriculum Impact in Canada, George 
S. Tomkins, University of British Columbia 

The Pattern of Development in Twentieth Century Curriculum, William F. 
Cornell, University of Sydney, Australia 

An Historical Look at Curriculum Evaluation, Barry J. Fraser, Western 
Australian Institute of technology 

iJ*J5 Lunch Break (individualized and small group) 




12:25 Research in Curriculum History: A Discussion; Barry Franklin, Augsburg 

College, Herbert M. KUebard, University of Wisconsin, Daniel Tanner, Rutgers 
University, and Wayne Urban, Georgia State University (This is an AERA 
session jointly sponsored by The SSCH, and Divisions F & B of AERA? 
it meets 12;2S to 1:55 in the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Marquette Room. 
Following this session we will reconvene in the St. Pierre Room of 
the Le Bonaventure to continue our afternoon session*) 

2:15 A Philosophical and Historical Overview of Change in Irish Secondary 

Curriculum, 1962-82, Daniel G. Uulcahy, University College, Cork, Ireland 

3:30 Business Meeting 

William H. Schubert, President 

Mary Louise Sequel, Secretary-Treasurer 

Agenda: Secretary-Treasurer's Report; SSCH Newsletter: Membership; 
Information Brochure; Proceedings; Recognition of 
Outstanding Dissertation Review Committee; 
Other Business; Election of Officers 

4:00 An Examination of Castlglione and Elyot as 16th Century Curriculum 
Theorists, Craig Kridel, Ohio State University 

Noah Webster's Speller, 1783-1843: Causes of Its Success as Reading 
Text E. Jennifer Monaghan, Finalist in The Society far the 
Study of Curriculum History Biennial Outstanding Dissertation 
Awards Competition 

S;00 Adjournment 

iiiiiiiiiii 

Additional Sessions Co-sponsored by 
The Society for the Study of Curriculum History 
at AERA Later in the Woekx 



April 12, Tuesday, 10:35-12:05, Queen Elizabeth Motel (Mackenzie Room) 

Curriculum Theorists of the 19th and 20th Century: A Slide Presentation 
by Craig Kridel, Ohio State University* Chaired by Kate Strickland, University 
of Texas at San Antonio (Co-sponsored by the AERA Student Division, 
Division B f and SSCH as AERA Session 13.14). 



April 13, Wednesday, 8:15-10:15, Sheraton Hotel (Ballroom Center) 
Codes of Culture and the Order of Schooling: A Symposium 
Thomas S. Popfcewtti, University of Wisconsin, Chair/Critic 
Barry Franklin, Augsburg College, Social Control and Curriculum Change 
Jose Rosario, High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, School Change 
and the Shift to a Process Metaphysics 

Millard Clements, New York University, Gregory Bateson 9 s Conception of Science 
and the Study of How Schools Work 

Jane J. White, University of Maryland, Baltimore, Politeness Strategies and 
Power: The Control of Knowledge and People Through "Niceness* 
(Co-sponsored by AERA Division 0, SIC on Philosophical Studies 
in Education, and SSCH as AERA session 23.36). 



April IS, Friday, 2:15-3:45, Sheraton Hotel (Ballroom Center) 

Dewey and DeGarmo: A Curious Anomaly in the History of 
Teacher Education 

Rodney P. ftlegle,/lllnois State University, Chair 
Dent Rhodes, Illinois State University, 

The Strange Case of Charles DeGarmo 
Chris Eisele, Illinois State University, 

The Strange Case of John Dewey 
Discussants: Philip Jackson, University of Chicago 
Henry JoJinson, Pennsylvania State University 
Wayne Urban, Georgia State University 

(Co-sponsored by AERA Division B and SbCH as AERA session 57.12). 
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FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee 



Murry R. Nelson 
Paul J. Ortenzio 
A, Harry Passow 
Gerald A. Ponder 



Arno A. Bellack 
Hollis L. Caswell 
Lawrence A. Cremin 
William Cutler 
O. L. Davis, Jr. 
Arthur W. Foshay 
J. Stephen Hazlett 
Hazel Hertsberg 
Willard J. Jacobson 
Philip W. Jackson 
Gerald Jorgenson 
Paul R. Klohr 
James B. Macdonald 
George L. Mehaffy 
Alice Miel 



Steven Selden 
Edmund C. Short 
H. Wells Singleton 
Douglas Sloan 
Kate Strickland 
Daniel Tanner 
Laurel N. Tanner 
Ralph W. Tyler 
George H. Willis . 
Arthur G. Wirth 



William H. Schubert 
Mary Louise Seguel 



Wayne J. Urban 



§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§ 

President: William H. Schubert 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
College of Education 

Box 4348 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Secretarv-Treaurer: Mary Louise Sequel 
Northern Illinois University 
College of Education 
Dekalb, Rlinois 601 IS 



PAST PRESIDENTS 
Laurel N. Tanner 
O.L. Davis, Jr. 
Kate Strickland 
Nurry R. Nelson 
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• PRINTED IN U.S.A. 



The Society For 
The Study Of 

Curriculum History 



The purposes of The Society for the Study of 
Curriculum History are to encourage scholarly 
study of curriculum history and to provide a forum 
for the presentation and discussion of reports and 
inquiries into curriculum history. 

Membership in The Society is designed for in- 
dividuals who manifest scholarly interest in cur- 
riculum history by active engagement in that field. 
Individuals who seek membership may be nominated by 
members or may nominate themselves by submitting 
their vita. 

The Society was founded in April of 1977 at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Attendance 
at the Annual Meetings is open to all who are in- 
terested. Duea are five dollars per year. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

Sunday, April 22 
Monday, April 23 



1984 



ERIC 




THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF CURRICULUM HISTORY 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
NEW ORLEANS 

Rampart Room, Sheraton Hotel 

Tentative Program 
(may be changed; members will receive an 
official program by mail) 



Sunday, Apri I 22, !984 

3:00 Coffee - Tea - Social hour 

3:20 Introductory remarks by president, Mary Louise Seguel, 
Northern Illinois University. 

3:30 "Origins of thb Concept of Curriculum Planning" - Kate 
Strickland, University of Texas at San Antonio. 

4:00 Conversation with leaders in curriculum development. 

"Reflections on the Past Fifty Years" - Alice Miel, Paul 
Hanna. Appreciative comments by 0. L. Davis, University 
of Texas at Austin, and Maurice Eash, University of Ill- 
inois at Chicago and members of the Society. 

5:00 "Before and After Tyler" - Carol Thigpen, Emory University. 

6:00 Adjourn for dinner. 

7:00 Dinner, continuing conversation on curriculum development 
(restaurant within walking distance to be announced at 
meeting; will try for a moderately priced place recommended 
by local members). 

Monday, Apri I 23, 1984 

8:30 Coffee - Tea - Sweet rolls, Social hour 
9:00 Introductory remarks by president. 

9:30 "The Emergence of the Curriculum Specialist" - Richard 

Noonar, New York City. 
10:00 "The Social Studies Curriculum During Two World Wars" - 

George Mehaffy, Eastern New Mexico University and Murry 

Nelson, Pennsylvania State University. 
1 0: 3C "Where did W. W. Chart Us: Reinterpreting W(errett) 

W(allace) Charters" - Sheldon Rosenstock, University of 

Man itoba. 
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11:00 "Origins and Development of Principles of Curriculum 

Planning in Kibbutz Education" - Miriam Ben-Peretz, 

University of Haifa. 
11:30 Lunch Break (individualized and small group at will) 
1:30 "A Study of the Media Movement" - Charles Suhor, 

Eric Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. 
2:00 "Relationships between the Harvard Student Council 

and the Publ ication General Education in a Free Society - 

Craig Kridel, University of South Carolina. 
2:30 "The Significance of the Work of Ce I est in rreinet to 

Curriculum Development" - William Lee, University of 

Southern Ca I i fornia. 
4:00 Business Meeting 
5:00 Adjournment 




CO-SPONSORSH I PS 



The following sessions at AERA will be co-sponsored by a division 
of the AERA and by the Society for the Study of Curriculum History: 

April 23, Monday, 2:15-3:45, Marr iott-Mardi Gras D, 3rd Floor. 
3.02 - (Co-sponsored by Division B and the Society). 

Critic: Barry Franklin, Augsburg College 

Conflicting Traditions of Reform: Responses of Language 

and Mathematics Educators to Reform Ideas on the General 

Curriculum Field, 1890-1940. 

Chair/ Critic— 

Herbert M. Kliebard, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Partic ipants — 

The Growing "Crisis" in Mathematics Education in the Years 
Leading Up to World War I I , George Stanic, University of 
Georg i a . 

Changes Real and Imagined: An Historical Examination of 
Secondary School Literature Teaching and Texts. Kay 
Salter, University of Georgia . 

The Composition Curriculum: Reaction and Accommodation 

to Reform Ideas in the General Curriculum Field, 1890-1940. 

Kenneth Kantor, University of Georgia. 

April 24, Tuesday, 8:45-10:15, Sheraton-Southdown, 4th Floor. 
10.06 - (Co-sponsored by Division F and Society). 

Studies in. the History of Education. 
Cha ir/ Critic— 

Donald Warren, University of Maryland 
Participants — 

Mission Impossible? Canadian History and American Schools. 
Harold Tro per , 0. I .S ,E. 

The New Revisionists and the History of Higher Education. 
Robert Blac kburn, University of Michigan ; CI i fton Conrad , 
University of Arizona. 

Tales Out of School: Reports of East European Jewish 
Immigrants in New york City Schools, 1900-1917. Stephen 
Brumberg, Brooklyn College. 

The Nature of Human Ability: An Historical Perspective on 
Intelligence. Kathryn M. Johnson, Indiana University 
Northwest ; Edsel Erickson, Western Michigan University ; 
Robert Bilby, University of W I scons i n-LaCrosse ; A I an 
McEvoy, Wittenberg University. 



April 25, Wednesday, 10:35-12:05, Marriott-Mardi Gras K, 4th Floor. 
27.19 - (Co-sponsored by Division F and Society). 

Making of Pi I lars of the Republ ic. 
Chair— 

Wi 1 1 i am Reese, I ndiana Uni versi ty 
Speakei — 

Carl F. Kaestle, University of Wiscons in 

April 25, Wednesday, 12:25-1:55, Marrlott-Mardi Gras E, 3rd Floor. 
29.03 - (Co-sponsored by Divisions B and F and Society). 

Chair— 

Arthur Woodward, EPiE Institute. 
Participants — 

From Mental Training to Socialization: The Secondary 
School Curriculum of St. Paul, Minnesota, 1900-1940. 
Barry Franklin, Augsburg College. 

Curricular topics as Institutional Categories: Implica- 
tions for Curriculum Theory and Research in the History of 
School Subjects. William A. Reid, University of Birming- 
ham, England. 

The Invention of Curricula, Ian Westbury, University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign. 

Critics: T. Stephen Hazlett, Indiana State University; 
Ivor Goodson, University of Sussex, England. 

April 25, Wednesday, 2:15-3:45, Marriott-La Galerie 3, 2nd Floor. 
31.46 - (Co-sponsored by Division B and Society). 

Curriculum Theorists of the 20th Century Remembered. 
Chair-Dlscussant— 

P aul R. Klohr, Ohio State University. 
Presentei — 

More Curriculum Theorists of the 20th Century: A Slide 
Presentation. Craig Kridel, University of South Carolina. 
Discussants — 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University. 
Willi am Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicag o. 
Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University. 
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I 27, Friday, 2:15-3:45, Marriott-La Galerie 2, 2nd Floor. 
56.03 - (Co-sponsored by Divisions B and F and Society). 

Chair— 

Ian Westbury, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champa ign . 
Participants — 

The Organizing of Human Betterment 1903-1932: 
Hereditarian Thought and Curriculum - From the American 
Breeders Association to the Fitter Families Contests. 
Steven Selden, University of Maryland, College Park . 
Vocational Education for Young Women in the Progressive 
Era: Home Economics Versus Trade Training in Federal 
Pol icy Debates. Jane Bernard-Powers, Stanford University . 
The Effective Teacher: Educational Testing and Measure- 
ment as a Curricu I urn Concern. Frances S. Bolin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Go Directly to Life: The Campaign for a Life Adjustment 
Curriculum. Richard T. Ogn ibene,Co I I ege of St. Rose. 
Critic— 

Barry Franklin, Augsburg Col le ge . 



FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee 
Arno A. Bellack 
Hollis L. Caswell 
Lawrence A. Cremin 
William Cutler 
0. L. Davis r Jr. 
Arthur W. Foshay 
J. Stephen Hazlett 
Hazel Hertsberg 
Willard J. Jacobson 
Philip W. Jackson 
Gerald Jorgenson 
Paul R. Klohr 
James B. Macdonald 
George L. Mehaffy 
Alice Miel 

Arthur 



Murry R. Nelson 
Paul J. Ortenzio 
A. Harry Passow 
Gerald A. Ponder 
William H. Schubert 
Mary Louise Seguel 
Steven Selden 
Edmund C. Short 
H. Wells Singleton 
Douglas Sloan 
Kate Strickland 
Daniel Tanner 
Laurel N. Tanner 
Ralph W. Tyler 
Wayne J. Urban 
George H. Willis 
G. Wirth 



PRESIDENT: MARY LOUISE SEGUEL 

DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM AND 

INSTRUCTION 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 60115 



SECRETARY-TREASURER: GERALD JORGENSON 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44118 



PAST PRESIDENTS 



Laurel N. Tanner 
0. L. Davis, Jr. 
Kate Strickland 
Murry R. Nelson 
William H. Schubert 
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Jfounbing jWcmtien* 



Arlhur N. Applebee, National Council of Teachers of English 

Arnn tlellack, Teachers College, Columbia University 

I loll i s L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Lawrence A. Crcmin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

William Cutler, Temple University 

O.L. Davis, |r., University of Texas, Austin 

Arthur W. Foshay, Teachers College, Columbia University 

|. Stephen Hazlett, University of Texas, Austin 

Hazel Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Willard |. facobson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Philip W. Jackson, University of Chicago 

Gerald W. Jorgenson, |ohn Carroll University 

Paul R. Klohr, The Ohio State University 

lames B. Macdonald, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

George L. Mehaffy, University of Texas, Austin 

Alice Miel, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Murry R. Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

Paul ). Crtenzio, Rutgers University 

A. Harry Passow, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Gerald A. Ponder, North Texas State University 

William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

Steven Selden, University of Pennsylvania 

Edmund C. Short, The Pennsylvania Slate University 

II. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

Douglas Sloan, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Kate Strickland, University of Texas, San Antonio 

Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Ralph W. Tyler, Science Research Associates 

George Willis, University of Rhode Island 

Arthur G. Wirth. Washington I Inivnrsity 

Wayne |. Urban, Georgia State University 
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Society 
for the Study of 
Curriculum History 

%tjrlj Annual Electing 



The putipohe* oi The. Society fan the 
Study o£ CuJuUculum UUtotiy ahe to encowiage 
hcholaAty Atudy o£ cwoUcutum ktitony and to 
provide, a fanum flo* the pneAentation and 
d4*aU6ion o< KeponXA and inquVUe* Into 
cuAAA.culum hi&tony. 

Membvulup in The Society U designed fan 
individuals who manifest hchotanty inteAUt 
in cuwUeuZum kUtotiy by active engagement in 
that Jield. Individual* who seek membeuliip 
may be nominated by membexs on may nominate 
them&elvu by AubmUUng thein viAa. 

&ntuitwp Man\) 30,1985 
&ununyMnvcf) 31,1985 

Jtolmci $ou*c 
Cfjicnp, Minm 
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SATURVAY. MARC/I 30, 1985 



12:00 

Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 
President, SSCH. Welcoming Remarks. 

12:05 

Sheldon Rosenstock, The University of 

Manitoba. "W.W. Charters, The University 

of Chicago Years." 7 

Winner: Outstanding Dissertation Award 

12:30 

Richard Noonan, The New York City Schools. 
'The Society for Curriculum Study and the 
Conventionalities of Curriculum Theorizine 
and Practice." 6 

1:00 

Bruce Romanian, St. Cloud State University. 

Educational Criticism During the Post WW 
II - Cold War Period and the 1980*8." 

1:30 

^TVr! ld ?' ? e Universit y of Maryland. 

Scientific Knowledge and Curriculum Theory 
from Darwin to DNA." y * 

2:00 

BREAK v 
2:30 

Philip W. Jackson, The University of Chicago. 
"The Poetry of John Dewey." 

3:00 

Ralph W. Tyler, Systems Development 
Foundation. "Reflections on Writing Basic 
Principles of Curriculum and I nstruction . " 

4:00 

Karl Frey, University of Kiel, Germany. 
"History of the Project Method in the United 
States and Europe: A Comparative View." 
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5:00 

Reform and the School Subject 'English' 
in the Norwegian Common School." 



5? 30 

Business Meeting 



8:00 

Dinner and Conversation; The Cantina Room, 
The Italian Village, 71 West Monroe Street 



SUHVAV, MARCff 31, 1985 



8:00 

Coffee and Danish 

9:00 

H. Welle Singleton, University of Toledo; 
Paul Robinson, University of Arizona. "The 
Rise and Fall of World History." 

♦ 

9:45 

Ulf Lungren, The Stockholm Institute of 
Education. "Progressive Education in Sweden." 

10:30 

Wayne Urban, Georgia State University, "Horace 
Mann Bond at the University of Chicago." 

11:15 

Murry Nelson, The Pennsylvania State 
Univprsitv? Goorge Hehaffy, Eastern New 
Mexico University. "Science and Math 
Curriculum During WW II," 

1 1 ? 

Introduction of New Officr*, Ad |o„rntn*nt . 
ERIC . 13 



FOUNDING MEMBERS 



Arthur N. Applebee 
Arno A. Bellack 
HoIIis L. Caswell 
Lawrence A. Cremin 
William Cutler 
O. L. Davis, 3r. 
Arthur W. Foshay 
3. Stephen Hazlett 
Hazel Hertzberg 
Willard 3. 3acobson 
Philip W. Jackson 
Gerald Jorgenson 
Paul R. Klohr 
3ames B. Macdonald 
George L. Mehaffy 
Alice Miel 

Arthur G. Wirth 



PRESIDENT: George Willis, University of Rhode Island 



SECRETARY-TREASURER: Craig Kridel, 

University of South Carolina 



PAST PRESIDENTS 

Laurel N. Tanner 
O. L. Davis, 3r. 
Kate Strickland 
Murry R. Nelson 
William H. Schubert 
Mary Louise Seguel 
Gerald Oorgenson 
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Murry R. Nelson 
Paul 3. Ortenzio 
A. Harry Passow 
Gerald A. Ponder 
William H. Schubert 
Mary Louise Seguel 
Steven Selden 
Edm <nd C. Short 
H. Wells Singleton 
Douglas Sloan 
Kate Strickland 
Daniel Tanner 
Laurel N. Tanner 
Ralph W. Tyler 
Wayne 3. Urban 
George H. Willis 



Society 
for the Study of 
Curriculum History 



NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 



The purposes of The Society for the Study of Curriculum 
History are to encourage scholarly study of curriculum 
history and to provide a forum for the presentation and 
discussion of reports and inquiries into curriculum history. 

Membership in The Society is designed for individuals 
who manifest scholarly interest in curriculum history by 
active engagement in that field. Individuals who seek 
membership may be nominated by members or may nominate 
themselves by submitting their vita. 



APRIL 14-16, 1986 



SAN FRANCISCO HILTON 



SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF CURRICULUM HISTORY 

Ninth Annual Meeting 
April 14-16, 1986 
Toyon Suite, San Francisco Hilton 
San f rnncisco, California 



Monday, April 14 
5:00 - 6;30 p.m. 



Informal Social Hour 



Tuesday, April 15 
Noon 
12:20 

12:30 

1:30 

2:30 
3:00 



4:00 



5:00 



5:30 



7:00 



Wednesday, April 16 
8:15 a.m. 



8:40 



8.45 
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Conversation 

Introductory Remarks by President George Willis, 
University of Rhode Island 

Teacher-made Curricular Materials —A French Version, 
William B. Lee, University of Southern California 

Standing on the Shoulders of Giants: Does the Metaphor Appl 
to Education? Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 

Break 

A Conversation on The Curriculum Field: Its Formative 
Years , Twenty Years After 

Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 
Gerald W. 3orgenson, John Carroll University 
Edmund C. Short, Pennsylvania otate University 

What Curriculum Textbook Writers Have to Say About Their 
Books: Examples from USA, UK, and Australia, 1949-1982, 
Colin 3. Marsh, Murdoch University, Australia 

* 

Business Meeting 
Adjourn for Dinner 

Dinner and continuing conversation at a local restaurant 



Conversation, Sweet Rolls, Coffee, Tea 

Introductory Remarks by President George Willis, 
University of Rhode Island 

Is There a Trans-Atlantic Flow of American and German 
Educational Concepts? The Case of Frobel, Dewey and the 
Project Pedagoges, Karl Frey and Michael Knoll, 
University of Kiel, Federal Republic of Germany 



Wednesday, April 16 - continued 

9:30 The Legitimation of Social Inequality: A Study of the 

Commodified Culture of the Science Curriculum, 
Steven Selden, University of Maryland 

' 10:15 Break 

10:40 Publication of the 1981 Tyler Papers in the Journal of 

Thought , Kate Strickland, University of Texas at San Antonio 

10:50 Writing Curriculum History Books Today 

Curriculum History Through the Monographic Study, 
Barry M. Franklin, Kennesaw College 

Curriculum History Through the Synoptic Text, 
William H. Schubert, University of Illinois at Chicago 

1 1 :50 Introduction of New Officers 

Noon Adjournment 



AERA sessions co-sponsored by the Society for the Study of Curriculum History: 

Wednesday, April 16, 4:05 - 6:05 p.m., Moscone Center, Room 206E, Session 4.10 

The Making of Curriculum History: Three Authors Respond 

Participants: Herbert M. Kliebard, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Barry M. Franklin, Kennesaw College 
Ivor Goodson, University of Sussex, England 

Critics: Wayne Urban, Georgia State University 

Chris Eisele, Illinois State University 

Sunday, April 20, 12:25-1:55 p.m., Moscow Center, Room 212E, Session 48.09 

Curriculum History 

Chair: William E. Doll, Jr., University of Redlands 

Participants: Steven Selden, University of Maryland 

Jenny T. Wojcik, University of Illinois at Chicago 

Mary Thomas Farrar, Social Sciences Research Council of 

Canada 

Craig Kridel, University of South Carolina 
James T. Sears, University of South Carolina 

o Critic: Kate Strickland, University of Texas at San Antonio 
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Society for the Study of Curriculum History 
Tenth Anniversary Meeting 
April 19-20, 1987 
The Idaho Room, Sheraton Washington 
Washington, D. C. 



Sunday , April 19th 

1:30 refreshments and conversation 
2:00 Introductory Remarks by President Craig Kridel, 
University of South Carolina 

Curriculum History Research 

2.10 Educational Innovation at the University of 
Chicago 

Thomas Roby, Socratlc Inquiry 
2:30 Sclentlsm, Mechanism and the "Blueprinting" 
of Children for Citizenship: The Social 
Education Theories of Charles CI I: ton Peters 
Spencer Maxcy, Louisiana State University 
2:50 Historical Influences of Curriculum Models on 
the Teaching of Writing 

Ken Kantor, National College of Education 
3:10 Curriculum Formation In the Milwaukee Public 
Schools: 1836-1876 

Rolland Callaway, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
3:30 break 

3:40 Formative Years of the Project Method 
9 Michael Knoll, University of Kiel 

ERIC 



400 Actio Research and Curriculum Development 
Jim McKernan, National University of Ireland 

420 Choosing Texas Textbooks 

John D. Marshall, National College of Education 

440 Current Status of Curriculum Research 

Edmund Short, Pennsylvania State University 

5:00 Curriculum Transformation as Social History: 
Eau Claire High School, 1890-1915 

Roger Tlusty, University of Wlsconsln-Eau Claire 
S.S.C.H. Outstanding Dissertation Award Recipient 

(Doctoral Institution: University of Wisconsin- 
Madison; Advisor Dr. Thomas S. Popkewltz; 
Department: Curriculum and Instruction; PhD., 
December 1986) 
5:30 break 

6:00 Curriculum History: Past, Present and 
Future Directions 
8.S.C.H. 10th Anniversary Banquet 



Personal Events and General Events: The 
Founding of S.S.C.H. 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
The Current Status of Curriculum History 
Research 

0. L. Davis, Jr., University of Texas at Austin 
Curriculum History: Future Directions 
Kate Strickland, University of Texas at San 
Antonio 

Murry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State University 
William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 
Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 
George Willis, University of Rhode Island 



Society for the Study of Curriculum History 
Tenth Anniversary Meeting 
April 19-20, 1987 
The Idaho Room, Sheraton Washington 
Washington, D. C. 



Sunday- April 19th 

1:30 refreshments and conversation 
2:00 Introductory Remarks by President Craig Kridel, 
University of South Carolina 

Curriculum History Research 

2:10 Educational Innovation at the University of 
Chicago 

Thomas Roby, Socratlc Inquiry 
2:30 Sclentlsm, Mechanism and the "Blueprinting" 
of Children for Citizenship: The Social 
Education Theories of Charles Clinton Peters 
Spencer Maxcy, Louisiana State University 
2:50 Historical Influences of Curriculum Models on 
the Teaching of Writing 

Ken Kantor, National College of Education 
3:10 Curriculum Formation In the Milwaukee Public 
Schools: 1836-1876 

Rolland Callaway, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
3:30 break 

3:40 Formative Years of the Project Method 
0 Michael Knoll, University of Kiel 

ERJC fill 



4:00 Action Research and Curriculum Development 
Jim McKernan, National University of Ireland 

4:20 Choosing Texas Textbooks 

John D. Marshall, National College of Education 

4:40 Current Status of Curriculum Research 

Edmund Short, Pennsylvania State University 

5:00 Curriculum Transformation as Social History: 
Eau Claire High School, 1890-1915 

Roger T lusty. University of Wlsconsln-Eau Claire 
5.S.C.H. Outstanding Dissertation Award Recipient 

(Doctoral Institution: University of Wisconsin- 
Madison; Advisor Dr. Thomas S. Popkewltz; 
Department: Curriculum and Instruction; Ph.D., 
December 1986) 
5:30 break 

6:00 Curriculum History: Past, Present and 
Future Directions 
S.S.C.H. 10th Anniversary Banquet 

Personal Events and General Events: The 
Founding of S.S.C.H. 

Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
The Current Status of Curriculum History 
Research 

0. L Davis, Jr., University of Texas at Austin 
Curriculum History: Future Directions 
Kate Strickland, University of Texas at San 
Antonio 

Murry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State University 
William H. Schubert, University of Illinois, Chicago 
Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 
George Willis, University of Rhode Island 



Society for the Study of 
Curriculum History 
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Editors: Nelson L. Haggerson Newsletter ... 

Paul Robinson w^ 6 *,™ 2 

March 5, 1988 

SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OP CURRICULUM HISTORY PROGRAM 

April 4th, 2:00 -6:00 pm 
and April 5th, 1988, 8:00-11:30 am 

The Poydras Room, Sheraton New Orleans Hotel 
500 Canal Street, New Orleans, LA 70130 
(504) 525-2500 

MONDAY, APRIL 4TH, 1988 (Refreshment table throughout the day) 

2:00-2:15 Introductory remarks , Nelson L. Haggerson, Pres. 1987- 
88. 

2:15-2:35 Rufus Kino: Editor , General , and Milwaukee ' s First 
Superintendent of Schools. Rolland Gallaway, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee . 

2:35-2:55 Language Across the Curriculum: A Short History. Joyce 
Honeychurch, University of Alaska Anchorage. 

2:55-3:15 Formative Years in the Psychology and Curriculum Fields: 
Contrasts and Conseguences . Kate Strickland, The University 
of Texas at San Antonio. 

3:15-3:35 Discussion, refreshment break. 

3:35-3:55 Ideology, Pedagogy and Literary Theory: The 
Ljktf*) Development of Hebrew Literature Curriculum in Israel : 1939-79 . 
\JT Yaacov Iram, Tufts University. 

3:55-4:15 The Metamorphosis of a Professor of Curriculum . 
Virginia Macagnoni, University of Georgia. 

4:15-4:35 The Origin of "Social Efficiency. " Michael Knoll, 
Institut Fur Die Padagogik Der Naturwissenschaf ten an Der 
Universitc Kiel. 

4:35-4:55 Discussion, refreshment break 

4:55-6:00 INVITED ADDRESS AND DISCUSSION 

Further Thoughts About the Curriculum Matrix . A. Wells 
Foshay, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia. 
® (over) 
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Tuesday, April 5, 1988, 8:00-8:30 Continental Breakfast and 
Conversation 

8:30-8:50 The Book of Sermons of Reverend William H. Kilpatrick . 
Craig Kridel and Thomas H. Norrell, University of South 
Carolina. 

8:50-9:10 Restructuring Virginia: Radical Politics and 
Virginia's Schools. 1931-41 . Michael E. James, California 
State University, Los Angeles. 

9:10-9:30 ASCD in Retrospect . Paper by William Van Til. 
Presented by Robert Morris, Northern Illinois University. 

9:30-9:45 Discussion and Refreshment break 

9:45-11:10 Swedish Schoolin g and Social Transformation . Sigbrit 
Franke-Wilberg, University of Umea, C.;air. 

The Introduction of Career Guidance into the Curriculum : 
Late 18th Century to the Early 20th Century . Kerstin 
Mattsson, Stockholm Institu-Cb of Education. 

Political Affiliation and Organization Among Radical 
Teachers in " Sweden, 1920-1940 . Daniel Kallos, University of 
Umea. 

Pedagogy as an Historical Problem . Ulf Lundgren, Stockholm 
Institute of Education. 

Swedish Political Parties and the Formation of School 
Policy: An Example of the Conservative Party, 1904-1940 . 
Lisbeth Lundahl, University of Lund. . 

The Educational Policy of the Sweedish Communist Party, 
1917-1950. Mats Andersson, University of Lund. 

The History of Teacher Education in Sweden . Chestin Skog- 
Oselin, Stockholm Institute of Education and Berit Askling. 



11:10-11:30 Business Meeting. 

Secretary-Treasurer's Report; Reports from Ad Hoc 
Committees — Membership and Publication; Election of 
Secretary-Treasurer; Introduction of New Officers. 

Joint AERA, Division B/SSCH: The Impact of Major Curriculum 
Reforms : A Cross-Cultural Comparison of the Eight Year Study 
(USA) and the Humanities Curriculum Project (UK) . George Willis 
et al. See AERA Program for details. 

ERIC rr o 



SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF CURRICULUM HISTORY 
TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
MARCH 25-26, 1989 
LOMBARD ROOM, HILTON HOTEL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

SUNDAY » MARCH 25 

2:00 Refreshments and conversation 

2:30 Introductory remarks. Paul Robinson, University of Arizona, President 

2:40 The Social Contexts of the Committee on Social Studies Report of 
1916 . Murry Nelson, Pennsylvania State University. 

3:10 Discussion, potential SSCH project concerning key historical 
curriculum documents 

3 : 30 British and American Influences on the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language from the 1950s till the 1970s, Mediated by the 
British Council and the Council of Europe , Bjoerg B. Gunden, 
Institute for Educational Research, University jf Oslo 

4:00 Discussion, the future of SSCH Proceedings 
MONDAY, MARCH 26 

8:00 a.m. Coffee and conversation 

8:30 V oices from the Past . Craig Kridel, McKissick Museum, University 
Oi South Carolina 

9:00 U sing Curriculum History for Curriculum Development . Laurel N. 

Tanner, Temple University /Visiting Scholar, University of Chicago 

9:30 The Platoon School: An Old Plan for a New Age ? Donald R. Ferris, 
Purdue University 

10:00 Break 

10:15 Business meeting. Edmund Short, Pennsylvania State University, 
President-Elect 

11:00 Introduction of new officers 
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10:00 

Coffee Break 



10:30 

More than 10,0(\ Teachers: Hollis Caswell and the 

Virginia Curriculum Revision Program 
Lynn M. Burlbaw, Texas A&M University 

11: 15 

Business Meeting 

11: 45 

Close 



President : Edmund C. Short, 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Secretary - Treasurer : William H. Watkins, 

University of Utah 



Laurel N. Tanner 
O. L. Davis, Jr. 
Kate Strickland 
Murry R. Nelson 
William H. Schubert 
Mary Louise Seguel 
Gerald Jorgenson 
George Willis 
Craig Kridel 
Nelson L. Haggerson 
Paul Robinson 
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§>ctitty 
for tftt $tu*p of 
Curriculum Ditftor? 

ntbivtztxiti) annual Muting 

The purposes of The Society for the Study 
of Curriculum History are to encourage the 
scholarly study of curriculum history and to 
provide a forum for the presentation and 
discussion of reports and inquiries into 
curriculum history. 

Membership in the Society is designed for 
individuals who manifest scholarly interest in 
curriculum history by active engagement in that 
field. Individuals who seek membership may be 
nominated by members or may nominate 

themselves by submitting their vita. 

$uttfrau april 15, 1000 
ittotrtap Spdl 16, 1000 

JBoston, 4Wlas0ac&u0ett0 
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1:30 

Conversation and Coffee 
2:00 

Albert E. Winship: "Never Look Back, Always Forward" 
Bonnie S. Handler, Central Connecticut State 
University 

2:45 

Shaping Influences on the Tyler Rationale 
Joseph O'Shea, Illinois Department of Public Health 

3:30 

Coffee Break 

3:45 

The Guinea Pigs After 50 Years: 1988 OSU Laboratory 

School Reunion 
Craig Kridel, University of South Carolina 

4: 15 

Brief Reports 

Reforming Graded Schools: Are We Tinkering with an 

Anachronism? 
Gerald W. Jorgenson, John Carroll University 

Curriculum Wars in Black Colleges: Social and Political 

Foundations 
William H. Watkins, University of Utah 

Women of Science: The Mount Holyoke College Project 

Carole Shmurak, Mount Holyoke College 

Bonnie Handler, Central Connecticut State University 
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The Curriculum Documents Project 
Murry Nelson, Edmund Short 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Handbook of Methods 

Mary Louise Seguel, Dekalb, Illinois 

6:00 

Dimier in the Beacon Room 
7:30 

Two Different Dreams-Two Different Schools: 
Pine Mountain (KY) Settlement School & The 
South Carolina Sea Island Citizenship Schools 

(Presentation and Slides) 

Sandra B. Oldendorf, Western Carolina University 
Walter P. Oldendorf, North Carolina Center for the 

Advancement of Teaching 

IKoirtflg, ftpril 16, 1990 

8:30 

Conversation and Coffee 
9:00 

First Efforts Towards a National Curriculum: 
The Committee of Ten Report on History, Civil 

Government, and Political Economy 
Murry Nelson, The Pennsylvania State University 

9:30 

Looking at History of the School Curriculum 
Daniel Tanner, Rutgers University 
Laurel Tanner, University of Houston 



Officers 1990- 1991 



President: William H. Watkins 
University of Utah 

Secretary - Treasurer: Lynn M. Burlbaw 

Texas A&M University 

Past Presidents 

Laurel N. Tanner 
O.L. Davis, Jr. 
Kate Strickland 
Murry R. Nelson 
William H. Schubert 
Mary Louise Seguel 
Gerald Jorgenson 
George Willis 
Craig Kridel 
Nelson L. Haggerson 
Paul Robinson 
Edmund C. Short 

The purposes of The Society for the Study of Curriculum History are 
to encourage the scholarly study of curriculum history and to provide a forum 
for the presentation and discussion of reports and inquiries into curriculum 
history. 

Membership in the society is designed for individuals who manifest 
scholarly interest in curriculum history by active engagement in that field. 
Individuals who seek membership may be nominated by members or may 
nominate themselves by submitting their vita. 



Society for the 
Study of 
Curriculum History 



Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting 

April 2, 1991 
April 3, 1991 

Great America Room 
Chicago Marriott Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 

(JO 



Tuesday, April 2, 1991 



9:00 

Conversation and Coffee 
10:00 

Shaping Influences on the Tyler Rationale 
Joseph O'Shea - Illinois Department of Public Health 

10:45 

Thomas Jesse Jones: A Portrait 
Stephen T. Correia - Pennsylvania State University 

and 

William H. Watkins - University of Utah 
11:30 

By Female Hands, By Female Tongues, 
By Female Prayers: 
Reverend Joseph Emerson and Female Education 
Bonnie Handler - Central Connecticut State University 

12:15 

Lunch-On Your Own 

1:16 

Curriculum Leadership: Balanced Service Oriented 
Problem Solving with Postmodernist Inquiry 
James G. Henderson - Kent State University 

2:00 

The Panopticism of Tracking: Desegregation and 
Curriculum Change in a Southern School 1968 - 1972 
Bryan Deever - Georgia Southern University 



2:45 

Country School Curriculum: The One Room School 
Experience in the States of the Middle West 
Paul Theobold - Texas A&M Univ. r ;ity 

3:30 

Harold Rugg's Ideas on Cognition: Their Origin and 
Development in His Social Studies Series 
Diane Puklin - University of Illinois at Chicago 

4:15 

A Curriculum Interlude: The Rise of Rock Lyrics 

1968-1873 

Charles Suhor - National Council of Teachers of English 

5:45 

Dinner - Chelsea Restaurant, Westin Hotel 

Wednesday, April 3, 1991 

8:30 

Conversation and Coffee 
9:00 

Lawrence Cremin Remembered 

Panel Discussion 

Phillip Jackson - University of Chicago 
Herbert M. Kliebard - University of Wisconsin 
Harry Passow - Teachers College, Columbia University 
Laurel Tanner - University of Houston 
Donald Warren - University of Indiana 



10:45 - Business Meeting 11 :30 - Adjourn 



PART II 

INDEX OF AVAILABLE PAPERS 
FROM 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF CURRICULUM HISTORY: 

1978-1991 
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Index of Auailable Papers 
from 

The Society for the Study of Curriculum History 

1978-1991 



Titles 



Found in 



1978 



Rrthur G. Ulirth: What We Can Learn from Our 
Experience with the Deweyan Tradition 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 3 



J. Stephen Hazlett: Conceptions of the History 
of Curriculum 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 43 



Mary Louise Seguel: Conceptualizing Method: 
R History 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 6 



Kate Strickland: Renewal into the Curriculum, 
1918-1938 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 51 



Paul J. Ortenzio: The Problem of Purpose in 
American Education: The Rise and Fall of 
the Educational Policies Commission 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 31 



Murry R. Nelson/H. Wells Singleton: FBI 

Surueillance of Three Progressiue Educators: 
Curricular Rspects 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 18 



1979 



Rrthur G. Wirth: Educational Control for Crazy- 
Making: Notes Toward an Rlternatiue 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 14 



Hollis L. Caswell: The Reuisionist Historians and 
Educational Practice 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 29 



J. Paul Leonard: The Reuisionist Historians and 
Educational Theory 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 31 
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R. Freeman Butts: The Progressiue Malaise of 
Reuisionist Historians— Rs Seen by a 
Progressiue 

Paul C. Uiolas: Progressiues and Reuisionist 
History 

Robert U. Bullough, Jr.: Curriculum History: 
Flight to the Sidelines or Source of New 
Uitality? 



Murry R. Nelson/H. Wells Singleton: Richmond 
and Berkeley: Paradigms for Curriculum 
Innouation at the Turn of the Century 

William H. Schubert/George J. Posner: R 
Genealogy of Curriculum Researchers 
(much revised, with others) 



0. L. Davis, Jr./George L. Mehaffy: Rn Elusive 
Quarry: On the Trail of Curriculum History 



1980 

L. Thomas Hopkins: My First Uoyage 



William Schubert: Reflections on Doing a Form 
of Curriculum History 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 23 



1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 34 

1981 SSCH 

Papers, p. 39; 
Kridel, ed., 

Curriculum 

History 

(1989), p. 32. 

1981 SSCH 
Papers, p. 60 



Journal of 
Curriculum 
Theorizing , 
8(Spring, 
198C), 137-183 

1981 SSCH 

Papers, p 47; 
Kridel, ed., 

Curriculum 

History 

(1989), p. 40 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 2 

1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 4 



Murry R. Nelson/H. Wells Singleton: The Merger 1983 SSCH 

of Curriculum Journal and Educational Papers, p. 35 

Method 



Ralph UJ. Tyler: Reflections on the Eight-Vear 
Study 



Wayne J. Urban: Curriculum Change, Southern 
Style, Atlanta, 1895-1925 

Kate Strickland: Three Chicago Schools 



Janet L. Hood-Hanchey: Bobbitt's 191 4 San 
Rntonio Suruey: Much Rdo Rbout 
Nothing? 



Journal of 
Thought, 21 
(Spring, 1986), 
15-23; 

Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 193 

Unauailable 



1 992 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 

1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 1 8 



1981 



Bruce Romanish: Neutrality, Imposition, and 
Indoctrination in the Writings of George 
Counts 

Murry R. Nelson/H. Wells Singleton: The Growth 
of the Concept of Curriculum as Euidenced 
by Two Early Content Specific Education 
Journals 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 49 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 7 



William Schubert/Ann Schubert: Ralph 111. Tyler: 
Rn Interview and Antecedent Reflections 



Uiuian Edmiston Todd: The Contributions of Ralph 
111. Tyler to the Curriculum Field 



Journal of 
Thought , 
21 (Spring, 
1986), 7-14. 

Journal of 
Thought , 21 
(Spring, 1986), 
61-69 



Frank Roberts: Eualuation: The Heritage of 
Ralph Tyler 



Unauailable 



Laurel Tanner: Contributions of the Eight- 
Year Study 



Theodore Rice/Chandos Rice: The Eight-Vear 
Study at East High School, Denuer, 
Colorado 



John I. Goodlad: The Impact of Basic Principles 
of Curriculum and Instruction on the 
Curriculum Fielc 

Gordon Mackenzie: Ralph Tyler in Retrospect: 
Contributions to the Curriculum Field 



Lee Cronbach: Tyler's Contribution to 
Measurement and Eualuation 



Benjamin Bloom: Ralph ID. Tyler: Impact on 
Eualuation Theory and Practice 



Ralph ID. Tyler: Recollections of Fifty Vears of 
Work in Curriculum 



Journal of 
Thought, 21 
(Spring, 1986), 
33-35 

Journal of 

Thought , 

21 (Spring, 

1986), 24-32; 
Kridel, ed. , 

Curriculum 

History 

(1989), p. 204 
Unauailable 



Journal of 
Thought, 21 
(Spring, 1986), 
53-60 

Journal of 
Thought , 
21 (Spring, 
1986), 47-52 

Journal of 
Thought, 21 
Coring, 1986), 
j-46 

Journal of 
Thought , 
21 (Spring, 
1986), 70-74 
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Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 172 

Kate Strickland: Ralph UJ. Tyler in Retrospect: Journal of 

Contributions to the Curriculum Field Thought , 21 

(Spring, 1986), 
88-90 



1982 



Pi 1a$ Tamir: The Israel High School Biology 
Project 

Miriam Ben » ^retz/flnat Zajdman: Three 
Generations of Curricula in Israel: R 
Retrospectiue Analysis 

Mary Louise Seguel: Reflections on the Field of 
Curriculum History 

William H. Schubert: Possible Directions for the 
Study of Curriculum History 

Laurel N. Tanner: Curriculum History: Whither 
Though Goest 

D. Paul Robinson: Henry Johnson and His 

Progeny: The History Teaching Curriculum 
at Teachers College 

Donald UJ. Robinson: The Myth of Patriotism and 
the Preservation of Economic Control: R 
Theory for the Censure of Harold Rugg 

Gerald UJ. Jorgenson: Graded Schools and 
TeHtbooks: R Uiew from the Nineteenth 
Century 



Unauailable 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 26 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 63 

1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 60 

1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 68 

Unauailabl* 



1983 SSCH 
Papers, p. 40 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 145 



E. Jennifer Monaghan: Noah Webster's Speller, 
1783-1843: Causes of Its Success as 
Reading TeKt 



1991 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 



1984 



Kate Strickland: Origins of the Concept of 
Curriculum Planning 

Carol Thigpen: Before and After Tyler 

Richard Noonan: The Emergence of the Curriculum 
Specialist 

George Mehaffy/Murry R. Nelson: The Social 
Studies Curriculum During Two World Wars 

Sheldon Rosenstock: Where Did W. W. Chart Us? 
Reinterpreting W(errett) W(allace) 
Charters 



Unavailable 

Unavailable 
Unavailable 

Unavailable 

Unavailable 



Miriam Ben-Peretz: Origins and Development 
of Principles of Curriculum Planning in 
Kibbutz Education 



Unavailable 



Charles Suho-: R Study of the Media Movement 

Craig Kridel: The Harvard Redbook and the 1939 
Student Council Report 



William Lee: The Significance of the Work of 
Celestin Freinet to Curriculum 
Development 



Unavailable 

Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 161 

Unavailable 



1985 



Sheldon Rosenstock: W. W. Charters: The 
University of Chicago Years 



Unavailable 
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Richard Noonan: The Society for Curriculum 
Study and the Conventionalities of 
Curriculum Theorizing and Practice 



Unauailable 



Bruce Romanish: Educational Criticism During the 
Post WW ll-Cold War Period and the 1980s 



Unauailable 



Steven Selden: Scientific Knowledge and 
Curriculum Theory, from Darwin to DNR 

Philip W. Jackson: John Dewey's Poetry 



Unauailable 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 99 



Ralph W. Tyler: Reflections on Writing Basic 
Principles of Curriculum and Instruction 



Unauailable 



Karl Frey: History of the Project Method in 
the United States and Europe: R 
Comparatiue Uiew 



Unauailable 



Bjorg Gundem: Curriculum Reform and the 
School Subject "English" in the Norwegian 
Common School" 



H. Wells Singleton/Paul Robinson: The Rise and 
Fall of World History 

Ulf Lungren: Progressive Education in Sweden 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 233 

Unauailable 



Unauailable 



Wayne J. Urban: The Graduate Education of a 
Black Scholar: Horace Mann Bond and 
the Uniuersity of Chicago 



Murry Nelson/George Melaffy: Science and 
Math Curriculum During WW II 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 72 

Unauaisable 
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1986 



William B. Lee: Teacher-made Curricular 
Materials— A French Uersion 



Unavailable 



Laurel N. Tanner: Standing on the Shoulders of 
Giants: Does the Metaphor Apply to 
Education? 



Colin J. Marsh: What Curriculum Tentbook 
Writers Have to Say about Their Books: 
Examples from USA, UK, and Australia, 
1949-1982 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 89 

1991 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 



Michael Knoll: Transatlantic Influences: The 
Project Method in Germany 



Steuen Selden: The Legitimation of Social 

Inequality; A Study of the Commodified 
Culture of the Science Curriculum 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 214 

Unavailable 



1987 

Thomas Aoby: Educational Innovation at the Unavailable 
University of Chicago: Socratic Inquiry 

Spencer J. MaKcy: Scientism, Mechanism, and 1991 Miscel- 

the "Blueprinting" of Children for laneous 

Citizenship: The Social Education Theories Papers 
of Charles Clinton Peters 

Kenneth Kantor: Historical Influences of 1991 Miscel- 

Curriculum Models on the Teaching of laneous 

Writing Papers 

Aolland Callaway: Curriculum Formation in the Unavailable 
Milwaukee Public Schools: 1836-1876 
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Michae! Knoll: Formatiue Vears of the Project 
Method 



Unauailable 



James McKernan: Action Research and 
Curriculum Deuelopment 



J. Dan Marshall: Choosing Tenas TeKtbooks 



Edmund C. Short: Curriculum Research in 
Retrospect 



Roger Tlusty: Curriculum Transformation as 
Social History: Eau Claire High School, 
1890-1915 

Laurel N. Tanner: The Tenth flnniuersary! 



0. L. Dauis, Jr.: Opening the Door to Surprise: 
The NeHt Decade of Curriculum History 
Studies 



Kate Strickland: Curriculum History: Its Past, 
Present, and Future 



Murry R. Nelson: Curriculum History: Do s 
Anyone Out There Remember It? 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 129 

1991 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 

1991 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 

Unauailable 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 14 

Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 2 

Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 24 

Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 27 
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William H. Schubert: Thoughts on the Future of 
the SSCH 



John R. Thelin: The Anatomy of Institutions: 
Historians and the Search for the 
Unwritten Curriculum 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 

(1989), p. 19 

Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 66 



fllan UJieder: Oral History and Curriculum 
History 

Bruce A. Kimball: Curriculum History: The 

Problems in Writing about Higher Education 



Dauid Angus: Getting the Numbers Right: 

Quantitatiue History and Curriculum History 

Harold Taylor: Meiklejohn and Dewey in the 
1950s 



Unauailable 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 48 

Unavailable 



Kridel, ed., 
Curriculum 
History 
(1989), p. 178 



1988 



Holland Callaway: Rufus King: Editor, General, 
and Milwaukee's First Superintendent of 
Schools 



1991 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 



Joyce Honeychurch: Language Across the 
Curriculum: A Short History 



Journal of 
Curriculum 
and Super- 
vision , 5 
(Summer, 
1990), 328- 
337. 



74 



Kate Strickland: Formative Vears in the 
Psychology and Curriculum Fields: 
Contrasts and Consequences 



Unavailable 



Yaacou Brim: Ideology, Pedagogy, and Literary 
Theory: The Development of Hebrew 
Literature Curriculum in Israel, 1939-1979 

Virginia Macagnoni: The Metamorphosis of a 
Professor of Curriculum 



Unavailable 



Unavailable 



Michael Knoll: The Origin of "Social Efficiency" 

A. Wells Foshay: Further Thoughts about the 
Curriculum Motrin 



Unavailable 

Thresholds in 
Education , 14 
(August, 1988), 
8-10. 



Craig Kridel/Thomas H. Norrell: The Book of 
Sermons of Beverend William H. Kilpatrick 

Michael E. James: Bestructuring Virginia: 
Badical Politics and Virginia's Schools, 
1931-1941 



Unavailable 



Unavailable 



Sigbrit Franke-Wilberg: Swedish Schooling and 
Social Transformation 



Unavailable 



Kerstin Mattsson: The Introduction of Career 



Unavailable 



Guidance into the Curriculum: Late 18th 
Century to the Early 20th Century 

Daniel Kallos: Political Affiliation and 

Organization Among Badical Teachers in 
Sweden, 1920-1940 

Ulf Lundgren: Pedagogy as an Historical Problem 

Lisbeth Lundahl: Swedish Political Parties and 
the Formation of School Policy: An Example 
of the Conservative Party, 1904-1940 



Unavailable 



Unavailable 
Unavailable 
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Mats Andersson: The Educational Policy of the 
Swedish Communist Party, 1917-1950 



Unavailable 



Chestin Skog-Oselin: The History of Teacher 
Education in Sweden 



Unavailable 



1989 



Murry Nelson: The Social Contents of the 
Committee on Social Studies Report of 
1916 



1991 Miscel- 
laneous 
Papers 



Bjorg B. Gundem: British and American 

Influences on the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language from the 1950s till the 
1970s 



Unavailable 
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INTRODUCTION 



The papers that comprise this collection 
were, with certain exceptions, presented at 
the First and Second Annual Meetings of the 
Society for the Study of Curriculum History. 
This first meeting was held on March 27, 1978, 
in Toronto and the second on April 8-9, 1979, 
in San Francisco. 

A brief word should be devoted to the 
founding of the Society. In April, 1977, a 
group of educators gathered at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to explore the pos- 
sibility of forming an organization concerned 
with the study of the history of the curricu- 
lum. The problem that brought them together 
was the ahistorical and atheoretical character 
of curriculum reform efforts. Witness the 
open classroom movement which was a recycled 
version of an earlier educational movement, 
with all of the glaring mistakes of the ear- 
lier version. As Ralph W . Tyler pointed out 
in a letter to President Lawrence A. Cremin, 
who was the host for the gathering, those who 
work in curriculum development have an inade- 
quate understanding of curriculum efforts in 
the past The problem was recast by the meet- 
ing as the need to address pervasive educa- 
tional problems from the vantage points of 
curriculum history. Since no other organiza- 
tion has this focus, the Society for the Study 
of Curriculum Htetory was born. Its purpose 
is to generate pood historical studies and to 
serve as a mean»i of building on past experi- 
ence with an ever-increasing effectiveness. 

Fittingly, the Society was initiated at 
Teachers ollege, for if a place can be called 
the birt lace of the curriculum field, it 
would su ly be Teachers College. More impor- 
tantly, tin? Society represents the first or- 
ganized effort toward more disciplined inquiry 
into the history of the curriculum. 

It goes without saying that we cannot 
determine everything about the history of the 
curriculum. We have to decide what aspects 
are relevant to our present problems and 
interests, what questions we want answered 
rather than what information can be dredged 
up. With the exception of the papers by Pro- 
fessors Butts, Caswell, Leonard, and Violas, 
which were prepared for a symposium presented 
at the 1979 Annual Meeting of AERA jointly by 
the Society and Division B of AERA. the papers 
presented before the Society reflect a range 
of independent interests and concerns. 
Judging from their titles, they appear 
relatively unrelated. Yet there are certain 
common concerns mat can be discerned. For 
example, both Professors Seguel and Wirth see 
the teacher as caught between two conflicting 
traditions — progressiviam and efforts to 
model schooling on the managerial-efficiency 



model. This is particularly intriguing be- 
cause Seguel and Wirth started with such dif- 
ferent research problems; Seguel with the 
decline of "the idea of method as residing in 
the teacher" (instead it is in the material), 
and Wirth with "What We Can Learn from Our 
Experience with the Deweyan Tradition." Wirth 
contends that what many educators have called 
Dewey's "curriculum vagueness" (his failure to 
furnish detailed pedagogical prescriptions) 
was not vagueness at all but fully consonant 
with Dewey's view of the teacher hb a profes- 
sional rather than a technician. Dewey be- 
lieved that teachers must be "moved by their 
own intelligence" (pp. 27-28 in The Relation 
of Theory to Practice in the Education o? 
Teachers , 1904). But the point is that no 
ot her position is conceiva ble for those w ho 
have an understanding of curriculum reform 
efforts in the past. Wirth's analysis of 
crazy-making institutions reflects a similar 
issue. 

The conflicting traditions are to be 
found within progressivism itself, as profes- 
sor Butts points out in addressing the conten- 
tion of revisionist historians that progres- 
sive education was conservative in intent and 
outcome. Butts is concerned with the "contin- 
uing conflict between the social-reform ori- 
ented progressives and the efficiency- orient- 
ed progressives, " whom Butts calls conserva- 
tives. In Butts 1 view (and, I might add, in 
my own as well) revisionist historians who 
call for a curriculum confined to the "basic 
academic skills" are promoting a ru**y conserv- 
ative view of the curriculum. A curriculum 
denuded of values and divorced from the urgent 
social problems that face our society is a 
curriculum for social control. 

A concern for academic freedom, one of 
the most difficult of our present problems, 
marks the papers of Professors Butts, Nelson 
and Singleton who write of the liberal educa- 
tors who sought to bring the curriculum to 
bear on societal problems. Their papers deal 
directly with what liberal progressives like 
Counts, Rugg, Childs and Kilpatrick went 
through during the McCarthy era. "I assure 
you that we who worked in the curriculum field 
after the first World War did not sell our 
souls to the company stor*," writes Professor 
Leonard (whose "present" is considerably 
larger than that of revisionist historians). 
Professor Leonard sets forth the principles 
under which the curriculum leadership worked 
during the 1920's through the J95U's. 

Professor Butts, Caswell and Leonard are 
the scholars and activists of the period under 
radical criticism. Their ideas on how they 
experienced curriculum reform are indispens- 
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able to a sound analysis of the conflicting 
points of view that exist in the present on 
their intentions and achievements* Professor 
Violas responds to their challenges to revi- 
sionist history from the perspective of the 
"challenged 11 . 

How did persons in the curriculum field 
go about confronting the problems they faced? 
It was this question that led Professor 
Bullough to undertake persons-centered history 
and his paper is concerned with the problems 
that he has found in this approach. Professor 
Kate Strickland examines efforts of curriculum 
research and, in historical perspective, sug- 
gests much is to be learned from reviewing and 
evaluating those efforts. The same question 
is approached differently by Professors Nelson 
and Singleton who use school surveys and re- 
ports to determine what city school districts 
did and why in curriculum development. As 
Professor Caswell writes in his paper, "there 
is an abundance of material to draw on. Cur- 
riculum materials of many types, illustrative 
teaching units, accounts of curriculum pro- 
grams and the like were published by a large 
number of city and state school systems." And 
he cautions that without attention to these 
materials, no understanding of the kind of 



change sought by leadership in the field is 
possible. This problem is clearly recognized 
by Professor Hazlett, who points to the vast 
store of prescriptions, plans, and projects 
that curriculum historians have apparently 
chosen not to use because they feel that ex- 
tant records are "insufficient," Hazlett 
finus the assumption to be untenable. "Lack 
of knowledge of the past is to a considerable 
extent the result of the simple failure to in- 
quire," he teUs us. Yet, there is a respon- 
sibility to continue to create source docu- 
ments for use by later historians. Oral his- 
tories, says Professor O. L. Davis, is one 
such kind of document. 

This set of papers does not constitute 
tiie complete proceedings of the 1978 and 1979 
meetings of the Society for the Study of Cur- 
riculum History. Not included, for instance, 
are the panels on working with students in 
curriculum history. Professors Klohr, 
Jackson, Jorgenson, Ponder, Sloan, and Daniel 
Tamer all contributed invaluably with many 
fresh insights, and with characteristic energy 
and enthusiasm. The papers, here placed on 
public record, provide, I believe, a commena- 
ble beginning of a new era of scholarly work 
related to the study of curriculum history. 

Laurel N. Tanner 
Temple University 
Editor 
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WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM OUR EXPERIENCE WITH THE DEWEYAN TRADITION 



Arthur G. Wirth 
Washington University 



It is i o secret that we have had a love/ 
hate relationship with the Deweyan part of our 
tradition. By reflecting on this phenomenon 
we may see something about American life which 
explains in part the bitterness of the debate 
ovei* school programs — a bitterness I believe 
we can expect to continue. 

Daniel Bell has pointed to an underlying 
division in the society which gets reflected 
in debates over school policy. Bell says that 
there is a widening tension between *he values 
of our economic, technical order which is ori- 
ented to functional rationality and organized 
on the principle of economizing — of least 
costs and optimization of production and prof- 
its, and a counter set of values concerned 
with wholeness of persons. 1 (Bell sees hedo- 
nism in the latter while I see it more as a 
reflection of the democratic insistence on 
treating persons as ends.) 

This tension may sharpen as we approach 
decisions about social reconstruction involv- 
ing shifts from preoccupations with quantita- 
tive growth to qualitative goals. If so, the 
real task will be, not to choose between 
wholeness vs. technocratic rationality, but to 
search for divergent solutions which bring to- 
gether our best capacities for inquiry and in- 
tellectuality with the concerns of our demo- 
cratic traditions for the quality of life. In 
this case Dewey, read correctly, I believe, 
might again have relevance for social and edu- 
cational planning. 

Two points of comment: 

(1) The Deweyan tradition won't 
be of value if interpreted once 
again as a romantic educational 
freedom. 

(2) It contains an image of learning 
and teaching at odds with anoth- 
er 20th century American innova- 
tion: the effort to subsume 
school learning under business 
efficiency ideology. 



Can we learn anything from our previous 
affairs with Dewey? One thing is clear, when 
we permit Dewey to be interpreted as nothing 
but a romantic aberrant we deny ourselves 
access to a part of our past which might be 
helpful. The next time we lurch away from ed- 
ucational system building as dehumanizing, it 
would be nica if we could avoid a dismal re- 
run of Dewey cast as an apostle for a new 
round of "freedom for children. 11 

We could insist on getting to the fore 
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some of his own reminders on that point: a 
classic one being his 1902 statement in The 
Child and the Curriculum , that the history of 
education reveals two educational sects — the 
one with the slogans of "th« child and free- 
dom 11 on its banner, the other marching under 
the flag of "subject matter and discipline. 11 
His conclusion being that this long-standing 
division points to the dilemma that legitimate 
values are represented in both camps. Dewey's 
view of the fundamental nature of education 
requires that he attach importance to both: 
He defines education as a matter of helping 
learners to reconstruct experience so they 
will see their world or tnemselves with new 
meanings. Learning is primarily a meaning- 
-seeking affair. The studies , therefore, 
require careful respect because they contain 
meanings we need that have grown out of human 
inquiry. In How We Think (1910) Dewey said 
that the teacher had to be steeped in his sub- 
ject: "Unless he has mastered the subject 
matter • • . and is thoroughly at home in it 
he will not be able to attend to the pupils 1 
intellectual reactions" 2 and to open new 
insights to them. In "Progressive Education 
and the Science of Education" (1927) he said 
that the teacher as the person with "the riper 
and fuller experience and the greater insight 
into the possibilities of continuous develop- 
ment found in any project, has not only the 
right but the duty to suggest lines of (educa- 
tive) activity." 3 

On the other hand he emphasized, over and 
over, that the locus of reconstructing experi- 
ence was always in the life of the individual 
learner. This led him to assert in Democracy 
and Education that, "How one person's abili- 
ties compare in quantity with those of another 
is none of the teacher's business. It is 
irrelevant to his work. What is required is 
that every individual shall have opportunities 
to employ his own powers in activities that 
have meaning." 4 

This part of our tradition then tells us, 
contrary to the educational romantics, that we 
are in trouble whenever we fail to win kids to 
the life of the mind through engagement with 
the intellectual power of the disciplines; but 
we are in trouble, too, when we get lost in 
complicated measurement games instead of help- 
ing each kid to find his own power to learn — 
to get in touch with his unique arete or ex- 
cellence. 

It in true, however, that people turning 
to Dewey have been confounded by his vagueness 
about curriculum. (John Childs once said that 
when Dewey approached the curriculum question 
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in Experience md Education , "He marched right 
up the MT una then right down again. ") We 
might nste that on occasion Dewey did urge 
teachers of progressive persuasion to accept 
"the necessity of finding projects which in- 
volve an orderly development and inter-connec- 
tion of subject matter, " and that they should 
work out, for trial and criticism , definite 
and organized bodies of knowledge. 

I think this very way of putting it may 
shed light on "the curriculum vagueness" prob- 
lem. It is rooted in a conception of the fun- 
damental image of the teacher that is in 
marked contrast to the role of the teacher in 
the efficiency model. 

In The Sources of a Science of Education, 
(1929) 5 Dewey said that the function of the 
scientific planning of education was not to 
supply the teachers with fixed objectives or 
ready-mace rules but to provide whatever "ena- 
bles the educator, whether administrator or 
teacher, to see and to think more clearly and 
deeply about whatever he is doing." "Educa- 
tion," he insisted, "is a mode of life and 
action" — not an antiseptic delivery system. 
From this viewpoint there is no way to get 
kids to experience education as a meaning 
seeking way of We unless the teacher is 
experiencing that himself. There is no way 
you can combine this concept of education with 
teacher-proof packages nor with equating 
teacher efficiency with student performance on 
standardized test scores. 

In both teacher-student relations and 
collegial relations it requires open communi- 
cation and treating ideas about teaching as 
workin g hy pot heses . If learning is to be 
inquiring tor students, then teachers need 
freedom to be inquirers into the processes of 
their own work. 

It will help to be candid about several 
consequences that follow from this concep- 
tion: 

(1) It is a lot more complex than 
romantic freedom. (We may note 
that there was curriculum design 
in Dewey's Lab School with a 
historical emphasis on the study 
of critical change points in the 
evolution of human experience -- 
including, for example, study of 
classical Greece and Rome.) 

(2) It is a style that does not lend 
itself to mass educational 
engineering. Any such efforts 
will only pervert it. It is 
risky to make tries along these 
lines unless one is willing to 
create smaller learning communi- 
ties, within larger systems, 
that assure teachers' initiative 
and integrity. 
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(3) It is an educational point of 
view with consequences for 
social philosophy. 

In Reconstruction in Philosophy Dewey 
said, "All social institutions have a meaning, 
a purpose. That purpose is to set free and to 
develop the capacities of human individuals 
without respect to race, sex, class or econom- 
ic status." 6 The test of all political 
institutions and industrial arrangements is 
the extent to which they educate every indivi- 
dual into the full stature of his possibility. 

Dewey was clear that his concept of 
inquiry-centered, collaborative learn^g com- 
munities ultimately made social sen. j only if 
we made serious economic changes in the direc- 
tion of industrial democracy with extensive 
worker participation. 

This brings us back to the cultural 
split, described by Bell, between the drives 
for utilitarian, rational efficiency, and 
wholeness of persons. We recognize, of 
course, the parallel in education in the twen- 
tieth century split between progressivism and 
effort 8 to model schoolin g on t he model of 
corporate business efficiency. 

C. A. Bowers pointed out recently that 
the current concern for efficiency is mani- 
festing itself powerfully in a sophisticated 
technocratic ideology rooted in the language 
and world view of systems analysis, which 
embraces t!»e assumptions of the conservative 
managerial center of society. We recognize it 
in behavior modification, career education , 
and competency based education. 

T his tradition takes for granted t he 
values of the corporate status quo. It sees 
itself as concerned with a neutral goal of 
improving efficiency, defir d as increased 
measurable output. It is rationale rooted 
in Comtian positivism, buruaucratically chan- 
neled through decisions by experts. It tends 
to assume that only observable behavior is 
real, that anything real must be -measurable, 
that significant learning consists of discrete 
components, and that the good self is opera- 
tionally defined by scoring well on expert - 
-designed tests. The individual is posited as 
a component in the system. His learning 
experiences are measured at various stages to 
determine the efficiency of the delivery sys- 
tem • A s Bowers points out , this rationale 
makes no reference to the individual who 
exoeriences existence as problematic and it is 
hard to find in it the liberal concern for 
education as a rational emancipatory force. 

Furthermore, the specialized systems vo- 
cabulary (performance objectives, sequencing 
instruction , pro-active decision making, dis- 
crepancy evaluation) begins to capture the way 
our minds think about education. We are sub- 
tly incorporated as supportive functionaries 
of the technocratic world view. 
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What can we foresee from this cultural 
split? The prospect is for continuing strug- 
gle within both the social and educational 
arenas. As long as the mainstream assumes 
that we can pursue quantitative "more" as if 
the supply of irreplaceable natural resources 
were limitless , the safe bet is on the side of 
the technocratic ec pansion. The lure of view- 
ing education as a vehicle for place and 
consumerist advantage is taken as a 
self-evident good. 

I personally, however, do not accept that 
this version of what America is about will go 
unchallenged. The ecological, social, and 
psychic costs are too heavy. We already are 
sharpening our awareness of critical new fac- 
tors in our « perience; an awareness of our 
planet's limited resources; an awareness that 
a more highly educated populace has new aspir- 
ations about life satisfactions and will not 
tolerate the trivialization of jobs that has 
pre-oocupied scientific management; an aware- 
ness that urgent needs for sanity and personal 
growth move people to reject atomization and 
manipulation and to seek more integrated 
contact with their whole selves. 

These yearnings call for a different type 
of rationality that breaks with the mechanis- 
tic traditions — a rationality committed to 
helping establish symbiotic relations with 
nature and committed to the reconstruction of 
institutions in the interests of survival and 
health. If, for ec ample, a more highly 
educated work force presses for redesign of 
work along the lines of industrial democracy, 
current systems analysis approaches in career 
education will be seen as dysfunctional. 

In short, there just might be another 
round wherein the style of educational thought 
in the Deweyan tradition would deserve another 
look* If so, it would be a refreshing change 
to see it not misidentified once more with 
romantic freedom. An even happier prospect 
would be to avoid over-simplified either/or 
choices between our two traditions. But we 
also ought to face the fact that in choosing 
between the two we are talking about nothing 
less than what kinds of persons we want to 



become and what kind of future we want for 
this country. 

A final note of realism. The majority of 
Americans, including many bluecollar workers, 
accept what Mac Lerner called the values of a 
business civilization. Many endorse not only 
the material rewards but find personal satis- 
faction in the rough and tumble of the compet- 
itive corporate system . They welcome the 
embrace of the discipline of technocratic 
ideology by the schools and will resist alter- 
native suggestions. 

But we lack a general consensus; there 
are, in fact, deep seated doubts. Mac Lerner, 
for ac ample, noted how frequently civiliza- 
tions have been weakened by a pathological 
insistence upon oushing to actremes their mas- 
ter institutions.* He thinks defensiveness 
about the business system may be vitiating 
qualities of democratic leadership "attuned at 
once to the life of nature and the life of the 
spirit." Kobert Heilbroner detects "a hollow- 
ness at the center of a business civilization 
— a hollowness from which the pursuit of 
material goods diverts our attention for a 
time, but that in th< end insistently asserts 
itself." 9 

I do not need to point out to you the 
evidence of disaffection and psychic disarray. 
The clash between the disaffected and defend- 
ers of the status quo surfaced dramatically in 
the sixties • I believe the value issues 
opened then have not disappeared but will 
resurface as controversial issues for the rest 
of this century. 

Dewey insisted that the alternative to 
rigid defensiveness of our master institutions 
was to explore seriously the meaning of demo- 
cratic values for both our economic and educa- 
tional institutions. It involves exploring 
how more people can live with a sense of 
empowered participation instead of accepting 
the role of functionaries in a meritocratic 
efficiency system. The issues have barely 
been joined • I expect it to be lively up 
ahead. 
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CONCEPTUALIZING METHOD: A HISTORY 



Mary Louise Seguel 
Northern Illinois University 



Several years ago I became interested in 
method and how American educators have thought 
about it past and present. Method isn't a 
very widely used notion today. We are espe- 
cially vague on the idea of method as residing 
in the teacher as a skilled professional. 
Instead we look for method as built, into 
instructional materials and appropriate exper- 
iences. We appear to be bemused by the notion 
of the curriculum as a sort of holy gnost 
which will if properly invoked bring about 
desirable educational goals. The curriculum 
is to be mediated through instructional mater- 
ials and learning experiences, and the teacher 
must learn how to help pupils complete these 
materials and undergo these experiences. If 
the teacher and pupils respond correctly to 
materials and experiences, they will together 
achieve the desired goals. The teacher is, of 
course, the professional assigned to invoke 
the curriculum* It can't properly be done by 
an unskilled person — or Li least the proper 
certification won't be issued if it is. There 
is even doubt on the part of some critics of 
the schools about the role of the teacher. 
They think the intervention of the teacher 
superfluous, and by implication suggest that 
the materials and experiences themselves are 
enough. 

Faith in this process has a close resem- 
blance to other faiths current in our culture; 
the standardized medical treatments for ill- 
nesses; the step-by-step procedure for putting 
together unfamiliar equipment like unassembled 
Big Wheels or lawn furniture; the books adver- 
tising ways to avoid probate, or get consumer 
satisfaction; the psychological adjustment 
manuals and standardized therapies. Lyman 
Bryson once remarked that in a developed tech- 
nology a person who knows how to do something 
sells his knowledge, usually in printed form, 
and as a result Americans think anybody can 
learn anything. There is an ultimate develop- 
ment of this faith in the curriculum as the 
mediator of learning; programmed materials as 
methods of teaching! 

Instructional materials today usually 
. come into the school in the form of packages 
with brand names. They are sometimes chris- 
tened with the publishers' name, often with 
the name of their current formulator. Witness 
the Peabody Language Kit, SRA Reading materi- 
als, the Fernald approach to reading, the 
linguistic approach to spelling, Fros tig's 
perceptual approach, or Ausubel's advance 
organizer. Experiences are events arranged by 
the teacher in which the learner is intended 
to be totally immersed. Directions for ar- 
ranging such experiences are legion and are 
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found in texts, manuals, and even in special 
technical kits. They are often classified 
under subject matter headings such as reading, 
outdoor education, or social studies. As yet 
no one in the profession has made the attempt 
to identify basic methodological elements in 
either materials or experiences. There is no 
classification scheme of method as there is of 
objectives. Teachers use them eclectically. 

Further, theorists are reluctant even to 
use the word method today. All sorts of sub- 
stitute terms are in vogue. The current 
literature shows writers prefer such terms as 
technique, tactic, mode, procedure, style, de- 
sign, learning module, model, instructional 
module, instructional plan, guidance of learn- 
ing experience, teaching device, teaching 
practice, lesson, approach, teaching technol- 
ogy, methodological pattern, maneuver, and 
finally strategy. 

Yet, as late as the thirties, method was 
still a widely used term in educational writ- 
ing. Of 135 books I have examined which were 
classified as being about teaching (from 
Hall's Lectures on School-keeping in 1829 to 
Cooper's Classroom Teaching Skills in 1977), a 
third of them or 43 appeared in print in a 15 
year period from 1920 to 1935. The contents 
of these books show that period to be the hey- 
day of method treated explicitly. The Nation- 
al Conference on Educational Method was estab- 
lished in 1921 and it put out a Journal of 
Educational Method . By 1929 it had been 
accepted as a department in the NEA with a new 
name, Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. 

I was intrigued. How had method as a 
concept become eclipsed? In 1927 Harold Rugg 
foresaw this development when he pointed out 
that desirably the teacher should occupy the 
important place of guidance which the profes- 
sion had regrettably given to the materials of 
instruction. He deplored this phenomenon but 
accepted it and put his faith in the curricu- 
lum rather than the teacher as the effective 
educational intermediary between child and 
society. But why? 

In my search through the card catalogue I 
stumbled accidentally on hundreds of entries 
on method and technique in fields other than 
education. Bry son's prediction was fulfilled 
in the areas of engineering, crafts, industri- 
al processes, agriculture, and the like. The 
entries on these methods continued to be large 
up through the present. Method in a technical 
field differs however from method in a social 
field like teaching. The material with which 
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the teacher works is unpredictable to a degree 
which cannot be well anticipated* The artist 
can know the nature of paint and canvas and 
how it will behave under certain conditions. 
The engineer can know the nature o* steel. 
They can cut the unpredicatability of their 
materials to a minimum and the less unpredict- 
ability the greater the control. But teachers 
work with humans, whose behavior is predicta- 
ble only within very broad limits. As a re- 
sult the artist and engineer work with a tech- 
nique. A technique is defined by Webster as a 
body of specialized procedures and methods 
used in any specific field. The teacher has 
only a method; a manner or n:ode of procedure, 
especially an orderly , logical or systematic 
way. The difference is subtle but lies in the 
difference between the materia) upon which 
each works. For the teacher, each method is 
much more of an adventure than for the engi- 
neer. 

In spite of this difference, social engi- 
neering as a concept has caught the imagina- 
tion of today's educate aal theorists. Bob- 
bin's initial formulation of the educational 
process in 1912 probably is responsible. He 
likened the development of a high type human 
being to the production of a quality steel 
rail and the power of that metaphor is still 
with us. Our faith in the right processes 
applied in the best sequence comes from that 
initial stage. 

Histories of education are concerned with 
matters of greater social, political, and eco- 
nomic import than teaching method, so material 
is sketchy. I did a very hasty skimming over 
the history of method, touching down only on a 
very few outstanding peaks. I found that in- 
teresting methods, after being invented by 
talented educators, were usually put in prac- 
tice in a school. An early method was Jesus 1 
use of the parable. Socrates with his ironic 
and maiuetic modes strove to develop heuristic 
learning in his pupils. Catechism was the 
method of the early church, a memorized aet of 
correct questions and correct answers, it was 
followed by the medieval use >f disputation as 
a method of instruction, consisting of thesis, 
proof, objections, acceptance, or rejection. 
The Jesuits were among the Tirst to record 
their use of emulation which followed the in - 
tial interpretation of the material by the 
teacher, and its repetition and discussion as 
supervised by monitors. Rousseau proposed a 
method which was essentially a lack of methods 
the child would be left completely without 
systematic intervention. Arounrt the beginning 
of the 1800's the monitorial system was intro- 
duced in the United States. Pestalosal by 
simplifying subject elements and grouping them 
psychologically sought an alphabet of e/ery 
subject so that the pupil could pass from step 
to step in a uniform unvarying fashion. 
Froebel's method using his "gifts" was influ- 
ential in kindergarten education in the 
1870 f s. The American HerbartU>ns introduced 
Herbert 9 8 five informal steps, an attempt to 



systematize the relationship between content 
to be learned and the development of child 
thought. Dewey formulated the problem -solving 
approach to teaching, and Kil pat rick elabor- 
ated it into the form he called the project. 
Related phenomena were the socialized recita- 
tion and unit organization developed and advo- 
cated by Morrison and Bagley. Helen Parkhurst 
with the Dalton plan and Carleton Washburne 
with the Winnetka plan inaugurated the con- 
tract system. Montessori methods introduced 
the notion of self-instruction as a result of 
the nature of the materia* themselves. Pro- 
grammed instruction was logical outcome of 
earlier work on task analysis and developments 
in computer technology made possible programs 
which could be monitored by computers. 

The Herbartians must be credited with 
having been the first to exercise important 
influence on American thought on method. 
Hall's and Page's books on school-keeping were 
typical of pre-Herbartian thought. Eschewing 
either stuffing learner's heads with rote in- 
formation (pouring-in) or by passing them by 
the use of leading questions (a psoudo draw- 
ing-out) Pag© recommends waking up the learn- 
er's mind. He means stimulating the pupil's 
natural mental powers to work to their best 
capacity. The Kerbarttanu would not have dii*« 
agreed thus far. However, they pointed out 
that ail materials were not equally apt for 
this waking up process. There mu&t be selec- 
tion and order in t*rntb both at tho nature r£ 
knowledge and of the orderly development of 
child thought. In 1892 DeGarmo urged educa- 
tors to correspond the mat hod in the subj**t> 
at any stage to the stage of development » 
the child (DeGermo, p. 5>. He proposed an 
interesting pair of metaphors for the child's 
mind. Either it is a germ "containing by 
involution that which is to become by evolu- 
tion," in which caoe the teacher is an educa- 
tional gardener. Or the "mind at any given 
stage ol its development is the resultant of 
the rjanifoid forces of its environment, as a 
product more externally than internally pro- 
duced,'' in which case the Uacher iw an educa- 
tional architect (DeGarmo, p. 3). In the end, 
OeGarmo blends germs and scaffolding without 
realizing how awkward an Jjnage he invokes. 
That very incongruity was at the source of la- 
ter difficulties in method and was to be 
resolved in various ways by later theorists. 
They were to find that f hey couldn't accommo- 
date an organic image and a mechn. cal ima?*e 
in the same metaphor. 

Although specific Kerbartian methods such 
as the five formal steps did not continue to 
be influential, their methodological concerns 
did continue to shape thought on method. 
Charles McMurr/s lifelong preoccupation was 
with what he called the central question, that 
is> "how much of concrete data (illustrative 
or descriptive, facts or objects, pictures, 
mapa and diagrams) is required to bring out 
clearly the main organizing idea in the topic" 
(C. McMurry, 1914, pp. 36-37). Frank McMurry 



was concerned that pupils acquire methods of 
thought appropriate to each bit of content. 
For instance, how should one think about a 
map? One should learn to estimate distances , 
and to use coordinates. Their concern for 
method , their interest in technique f the rela- 
tionship of content to the pupil's developing 
mental powers, the structure of subject matter 
fields, all were methodological concerns which 
continued to be worked on by the profession. 

The essentially static nature of the so- 
lutions the Herbartians proposed to the prob- 
lem of method was transformed as Dewey and 
Parker began to urge what came later to be 
known as the problem-solving method and still 
later developed by Kilpatrick as the project 
method. Further outgrowth of this influence 
were the socialized recitation , unit planning 
and the contract. Melvin in 1932 makes an 
eloquent case for switching to them entirely 
and discarding the dependence on the older 
formulations of method. 

"The problems of teaching technique are 
the problem* of bridging the gap which exists 
between the child and the curriculum- • . . 
There was a time when the gap was bridged by 
beginning with the subject matter and building 
across toward tfr* child, by using building 
materials of S'Oject matter and attempting to 
fit them to the child's personality • • • 
consequently discussions of technique • • • 
were concerned with such things as subject 
matter, units of geography or history and 
their mastery, the development of prearranged 
lessen plans, th< organization o? subjec mat- 
ter into satisfactory lesson types in accor- 
dance with its essential structure the sug- 
gestion of devices and artificial forms of 
awakening the interest of children in the sub- 
ject matter. . • • Tne teacher committed to a 
more modern form of procedure • . • begins 
with the respon&es of the children. Picking 
these up as she find?/ them she . • . directs 
the learning process in such a way ihst the 
responses oi the children link naturally, and 
with as little friction as possible, to the 
values of the curriculum . . . the discussions 
of new&r technique* of teaching <are less 
clean-cut and definite than those to which 
many are accustomed. . - . Lesson patterns be- 
ing mere intricate, they will be leys adapta- 
ble to formal analysis and description in 
terms of types . . . the spirit of the new 
teaching, . * * proceeds* not by formula, but 
by an understanding, interpretation and direc- 
tion of the specific case; not by rules* but 
by principles" (Melvin, 1932, pp. 65-67) „ 
Meivjn goes on to say that the key to method 
is to realize that "the teacher iu absolutely 
compelled to forget ideas, knowledge, and 
information and persuade his pupils to do 
something. This is the key to method. The 
teacher must somehow prevail upon his pupils 
to act. It is tha pupil acting that will re- 
cast the subject matter and give it new life. 
• « ♦ There is no side-stepping this process 
of elf-identification of the learner with 
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what he learns" (Melvin, 1952, p. 135). Melvin 
declares his faith that having the pupils act 
is sufficient. Whether they are holding a 
Thanksgiving party, making a wind machine, 
opening and operating a restaurant, making an 
illuminated text on the Middle Ages, taking an 
old car apwt t or visiting a mining town , 
somehow out oi these vigorous actions the 
teacher and student will distill systematic, 
sequential organized knowledge. 

However, others felt that there was much 
valuable in Herbartian method and ways must be 
found to harmonize the older methodology with 
the newer ones. An example of this effort was 
the formulation in 1933 by Noble Lee Garrison 
of what he called the two phases of teaching. 
The first phase, the administrative activities 
of teaching, is a vehicle or way to carry on 
the second phase, teaching techniques. For 
example, the project method is an administra- 
tive activity. By means of first-uand experi- 
ences, pupil self-discovery of need and pur- 
pose, and pupil direction of activities, pu- 
pils will grow in the personal traits of inde- 
pendence and power in work. Not however if 
the teacher neglects teaching techniques such 
as problem-solving, drill and appreciation. 
Unless the teacher develops, refinas, and im- 
proves the pupil's problem solving within a 
project by leading the pupil to clarify his 
ideas and draw better conclusions, then the 
administrative activity, or the project, is 
not sufficient to justify itself educational- 
ly. Garrison finds that the newer methods are 
all administrative activities; 2i&lized 
recitations, supervised study, moratory 
work, contracts, units, and projects. 

Garrison's and Melvin's contrasting views 
illustrate a growing tension between two posi- 
tions on method. One, influenced by the Her- 
bartians, emphasized the primacy of ideas. 
The other, influenced by Dewey, emphasized the 
primacy of purposing. Neither position 
ignored the claims of the other. It was 
clearly a matter of emphasis. The believers 
in ideas recognized the need for learners to 
use knowledge to sense and solve problems. 
They didn't 1 owever want learners to miss 
knowledge j because it didn't happen to 
come up. They also felt that learners could 
follow imaginatively the initial formulation 
of ideas by original thinkers in their origi- 
nal settings. In this way they could see the 
connection of ideas with life problems. They 
were taken aback, many of them, by evidence 
that pupils taught through purposing were 
sometim' ignorant of large parts of the know- 
ledge oank. They insisted that the store of 
ideas one has exerts a powerful influence on 
the sensing of a felt need. For example, con- 
servation of resources in the interests of 
future generations is difficult to establish 
as a f el t need , as Ion g as t here is still 
plenty today. To turn it into a felt need 
some ideas have to be well established, such 
ae concepts of resource, production, consump- 
tion and the like. 
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The believers in pupil purposing recog- 
nized the need for knowledge in the solution 
of problems. They wanted learners to learn 
knowledge on the production line, so to speak* 
They trusted in the true problem solver to 
know when there was a problem, to know how to 
set about solving it, and in the process ac- 
quire the knowledge needed. Knowledge that 
wasn't needed, wasn't needed. Far too many 
ideas taught in the schools were irrelevant 
anyway, and the cultural miiieu itself was a 
much richer and more suggestive source than 
traditional content. 

Dewey himself proposed a resolution of 
thia tension. He described method as basical- 
ly cyclical. The problem solver first ac- 
quired psychologically organized knowledge as 
he solved his problem. A^ the child buiids a 
rabbit cage he makes the length of boards 
equal by lining them up and thus he gains a 
crude notion of measurement. As the child is 
guided by the teacher he responds to these 
crude notions with new problems. He buys new 
lumber for a booth and must estimate how much 
to buy. He uses a standard n easuring rule and 
becomes familiar with arbitrary standard units 
of measure. Again his knowledge is psycholog- 
ically organized, but with a strong bias to- 
ward logically organized knowledge or the cul- 
ture's funded knowledge of measurement. Even- 
tually through a series of carefully guided 
problem-solving experiences, psychologically 
organized knowledge will become more and more 
like logically organized knowledge. Dewey 
called this process the progressive reorgani- 
zation of subject matter and he insisted that 
it was a teaching method as well. Of course 
th-j teacher must possess a well-articulated 
stock of fundamental ideas which represent the 
funded logic of the race. 

There was another notion lurking in Mel- 
vin's statement that would emerge later in 
Caswell's formulation of curriculum develop- 
ment. That was the suggestion that submitting 
the pupil to an experience was itself a 
method. As Caswell himself put it, "Experi- 
ence is a process; it is the living through of 
actual situations. • • • Thus the process of 
experiencing, results in changes in an indivi- 
dual which are unities different from any of 
the elements which went to make up the experi- 
ence" (Caswell & Campbell, 1935, p. 81). And 
he goes on to say, "Integrations of habits and 
knowledge which represents desired types of 
conduct can be developed only by guiding the 
child in situations which require such conduct 
• . • there is only one way to learn to be 
honest, and that is to be honest ♦ ♦ • and the 
chances increases that in all new situations 
he will exhibit the desired trait" (Caswell & 
Campbell, pp. 378-379). Although the initial 
concept by Caswell was that of experience, be- 
fore long experience became learning experi- 
ence. 

Several influences served to move theor- 
ists farther away from a focus on method as a 



personal skill of the professional and toward 
method as a set of processes of a semi-autono- 
mous character. One influence was the empha- 
sis by Kilpatrick and others on the wider con- 
cept of method. To quote Frasier in 1924, "in 
the narrow sense method refers to the specific 
way of doing a specific thing." For instance, 
there is one way to build a house or one prop- 
er arrangement of the letters in spelling. He 
goes on to say, "The broad interpretation. . . 
takes into account all important factors re- 
lated to the doing of the specific thing" 
(Frasier ft Armentrout, 1924, p. 149). All 
enterprises must be planned. For example, a 
spelling conscience must be developed. Kil- 
patrick added that the pupil learns to like or 
dislike spelling as well, or perceives the gap 
between what teachers do and what they profess 
when they teach democratic ideals in an 
autocratically run classroom. 

A second influence was the transformation 
of supervision from assessment and judgment 
based on personal teaching experiences to the 
application of a set of engineering criteria 
and procedures. Both teacher and supervisor 
could refer to them- The teacher became the 
manager of a process which was empty of any 
particular content but waiting to be filled. 
This method conceptualized the human product 
as being as brainless and non-unique as a 
steel rail. Eventually under Skinner's influ- 
ence this view of method came much closer to 
social engineering. 

A third emphasis was the subject matter 
specialist. Moving with the times he began to 
couch method in terms of learning experiences 
in special subject matter areas. Learning ex- 
periences often proved, however, to be other 
methods thinly 1b guised . T heorists first 
recommended drill in spelling as contributory 
to the clear expression of thought or the 
desired basic ideps. Later they discussd 
drill itself as a method and used examples 
from teaching spelling as illustrations of the 
virtue of drill. Finally theorists in the 
teaching of spelling itself used drill as one 
technique among many others to achieve the 
goal of producing good spellers. 

Today, two parallel lines of development 
seem to be emerging in the field of method. 
One, a legacy of the earlier emphasis on the 
acquisition of basic knowledge makes its ap- 
pearance in the form of packaged materials. 
Here solidified method represents the best en- 
gineering available in subject matter areas 
and the teacher is basically a manager of 
these processes. In many cases the procedures 
are very explicit. The title of a work, 
Methods that Teach , by McDonald (1965), gives 
a clue to the contemporary approach. Methods, 
frozen in this case into a set of step-by-step 
procedures, can be relied on to do the teach- 
ing. For teaching spelling a complete week's 
plan of procedure is offered, so detailed that 
it even includes a reminder to the teacher to 
remind the children to keep their spelling 
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books closed at the onset of the lesson until 
she tells them to open them. The plan shows 
the teacher, among other things, how to divide 
the group by means of an initial diagnostic 
test, how to set the fast spellers studying 
their words alone, and how to put the slow 
spellers through another step-by-step process; 
hear, see, pronounce, write, compare, check* 
The teacher is even shown how to test. It is 
assumed that if the teacher follows the steps, 
voila, the pupils will emerge knowing how to 
spell. Further, methods in individualized 
instruction frequently take the form of in- 
structional units or "modules" which specify 
options for learners, or alternative ways to 
study the same topic. They are planned to 
enable the learner to concentrate on learning 
activities most appropriate to his learning 
style. For example, the teacher constructs or 
purchases units for each learning, calling 
them unipacs or learning modules. 

The other is the legacy of the emphasis 
on pupil purposing. The methodological form 
is the experience, a gestalt which the pupil 
undergoes and from which, presumably, many 
outcomes emerge. The management of both mate- 
rials and experiences by the teacher entails a 
number of related methods to enhance the man- 
agement. For example, in a manual on class- 
room teaching skills, drill, recitation, 
review and lecture have been replaced by ques- 
tioning, interpersonal communication, manage- 
ment, and observation skills. In another man- 
ual there is a good analysis of the factors 
related to method, such as assessing learning 
styles, learning disabilities and theories of 
learning. At this critical point the student 
is then assigned to M propose specific teaching 
learning techniques (including specific activ- 
ities and experiences, methods, materials, 
personal relationships, etc.) which are appro- 
priately suited to teaching learners with four 
different learning styles. Time: 25 minutes." 
The student need not worry, however, since he 
will probably teach in a school system which 
provides him with a whole panoply of Methods 
that Teach (Cooper, 1977). 

Method is presented as the end result of 
an apparently complex set of factors to be 
kept in mind by the teacher. It is regarded 
as so highly personalized that there is little 
or no sense in attempting to discuss it dir- 
ectly. As one theorist puts it, "It is 
important to stress that no 'how 1 or methodol- 
ogy is correct or incorrect in itself. There 
is no one best way to teach! Validity of 
method is established only in relation to its 
effectiveness in accomplishing a specified 
learning objective." And that matter has 
already been taken care of by the purchase of 
proper learning materials. 

Other theorists who are becoming critical 
of methods today are studying what actually 
goes on in classrooms. To replace anecdotal 
accounts or distillations of the experience of 
gifted practitioners, the researchers study 



the frequency of occurrence of certain psycho- 
logical functions in classrooms. Schemes are 
devised to study the cumulative impact of cer- 
tain patterns or combinations of patterns of 
functions. Since these functions are primari- 
ly psychological they do not provide a way of 
studying the substantive drift of method, or 
the logic used and the product aimed at. For 
example, Flanders concentrated on verbal be- 
havior and conceptualized the dynamics of the 
classroom as the way in which one verbal act 
leads to another. His items were process 
items, however, conceptually empty bags, inde- 
pendent of content. The teacher might teach 
erroneous content and yet retain a good inter- 
action pattern. One is reminded of the lady- 
like scorn with which Alice Zimmern, a Girton 
scholar at Cambridge, described the history 
teaching about England she observed on a visit 
to schools in New York City, in 1894. The 
textbook in use made the following observa- 
tions, "We [in the United States] have no King 
John who can imprison us at his will, or 
smother innocent little boys. We have no 
Queen Elizabeth to dictate how we shall wor- 
ship the ever-living and true God." She goes 
on to remark, "The absence of all dates leaves 
the impression on the reader's mind that King 
John, Henry the Eighth, are all alive at the 
present day, ready to torture or behead anyone 
who annoys them" (Zimmern, p> 70). 

Current use of the term strategy deserve 
our attention, since it implies fresh atten- 
tion to certain problems of method that have 
been neglected. Hyman has an excellent dis- 
cussion of the probable reason for the use of 
the term. "The concept of a strategy is used 
in situations where the attainment of one's 
goal is blocked by someone or something • • • 
to overcome [this] a strategist maps out his 
plan of attack according to the strengths of 
his forces and his opponent's • • • the order 
and timing of his actions • • • retreating and 
regrouping actions ... his opponent's possi- 
ble behavior ... a plan for the most effi- 
cient and quickest victory in light of his op- 
ponent's position and the prevailing general 
conditions." He points out that for these 
reasons the term strategy is used often in 
war, chess, tennis, basketball, politics, 
diplomacy , labor-managemen t , an d race rela- 
tions. Should it be applied to teaching he 
asks? "There are specified goals to be at- 
tained in the classroom and a variety of means 
can be used to attain them. Furthermore, 
teachers and pupils often see each other as 
opponents, not only for leadership control of 
classroom activities, but also in a battle of 
wits related to the topic at hand" (Hyman, 
1968, p. 390). He later adds that they may 
also be cooperating in a common struggle 
against a common enemy, perhaps lack of know- 
ledge? 

Some strategies recently elaborated show 
promise of returning to former emphases on the 
needed harmony between teaching method and the 
mental methods of the learner. Suchman offers 
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a step-by-step account, supported by tapes of 
actual protocols of his method, his basic met* 
aphor being a commonly used parlor game, Twen- 
ty Questions (Suchman, 1961). Hilda Taba had 
a carefully worked out procedure on learnable, 
thus teachable, thought processes. Oliver and 
Shaver carefully describe both recitation 
teaching and Socratic-type teaching. And 
Bruce Joyce and Marsha Weil have done the pro- 
fession a real service to gather together in 
one volume, with extended commentary, a good 
number of outstanding current exemplars of 
explicit methodology (Joyce ft Weil, 1972). 



In the foregoing working paper I have at- 
tempted to explore some changes in the profes- 
sional treatment of method — particularly to 
contrast differences between the fifteen-year 
period 1920-1935 and today. I feel that I 
have only begun to investigate this important 
problem. It is my hope that we as a profes- 
sion are /eloping a new interest in method, 
especially as it relates to the powerful posi- 
tion occupied by instructional materials to- 
day. It is my hope also that we will think 
seriously about the possibility of a taxonomy 
of method or basic teaching designs to match 
our currently available taxonomy of objec- 
tives. 
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I am trying to get some perspective from 
the early twentieth century debate over voca- 
tionalism — and use it to distinguish harmful 
from hopeful developments in the present situ- 
ation. I shall oversimplify and refer to the 
early debate as one between John Dewey and 
social efficiency philosophers like David 
Snedden. 1 I want to entertain the notion 
that the underlying issue, still very much 
with us, involves a basic difference over the 
idea of science as a model for the reform of 
institutions. 

I want to focus on two institutions at 
the center of that debate: adult work and the 
schools as work places. 

Both Dewey and the social efficiency 
philosophers assumed a close link between the 
design of work in industry and the quality of 
life in schools. Thus it is worth noting that 
in the Preface to De mocracy and Education 
Dewey said his task in the book was to clarify 
how philosophy of education was related to the 
nature of science , democratic values and in- 
dustrial reorganization . (The latter part has 
been the most neglected,) 

There was agreement, too, that the effec- 
tiveness of productivity in both schools and 
industry would, in large measure, be deter- 
mined by the type of control. Thus Dewey in 
his chapter in Democracy and Education on "Ed- 
ucation as Direction 11 said that with formal 
education some form of direction is inescapa- 
ble and the choice tends to be between direc- 
tion "as control from without in the form of 
regulations 11 versus "a guiding assistance 
through cooperation. 11 * 

Snedden chose the former and Dewey the 
latter. One way of getting at the philosophi- 
cal differences is to deal with their radical- 
ly different images of how science could be a 
guide to reform: science as a model of tech- 
nical con trol through scientific management, 
or science as a model or metaphor for release 
of human creativity. 

David Snedden viewed the corporate-urban- 
industrial phenomenon as the foremost means 
for human progress. Those who bemoaned the 
mechanization and depersonalization of work 
were "simple-lifers 11 or "romantic impractical- 
ists." Modern men -might be subjected to frag- 
mented, routine job tasks; but production 
specialization enabled them to live longer, 
more comfortably, and with new leisure. And 
the application of mass production methods to 
control school life could hel^ share in the 
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advance. As he put it, "Quantity production 
methods applied in education speedily give us 
school grades, uniform textbooks, promotional 
examinations . • • strictly scheduled pro- 
grams, mechanical discipline and hundreds of 
other mechanisms • • • which are necessary if 
our ideals of universal education are to be 
realized." 3 

Snedden likened the good society to a 
winning "team group." A team was made strong- 
er by specialization of functions. Some like 
the officers on a submarine crew would be 
trained to lead and coordinate; other 3 would 
be trained for special functions in the 
ranks. 4 

The model was a Social Darwinist job ei- 
ficiency approach. Jobs to be planned for 
kids in schools were roughly to parallel the 
design of jobs for adults. The rationaliza- 
tion of labor, rugged competition, and quanti- 
tative measurement of outcomes could increase 
efficiency in both realms. 

John Dewey also was concerned with voca- 
tionalism but with a different perspective. 
Thus in Individualism Old and New Dewey held 
that the basic problem for the industrialized 
United States was a qualitative one. "Can a 
material, industrial civilization be converted 
into a distinctive agency for liberating the 
minds and refining the emotions of all who 
take part in it." 5 

Dewey was blunt about what he held to be 
the "fundamental defect of our civilization." 
We live in a culture where our technique and 
technology are controlled too exclusively by 
the "corrosive" materialism of our times. 
This springs, he said, from the notion culti- 
vated by the class in power, that capacities 
of individuals can be developed only in a 
struggle for material possessions and 
power. " 6 

• . . (Economic) associations are 
fixed in ways which exclude most 
of the workers in them from tak- 
ing part in their management. 
The subordination of the enter- 
prises to pecuniary profit reacts 
to make the workers 'hands 1 only, 
their hearts and brains are not 
engaged. 7 

Elsewhere, he said, 

Much has been said about scienti- 
fic management of work. It is a 
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narrow view which restricts the 
science which secures efficiency 
of operation to movements of the 
mu scles. 

The result is that the intellectual and moral 
development of both workers and management is 
one-sided and warped. 

The alternative, Dewey said, is to know 
how the power of science, industry and tech- 
nology can be directed toward "making a dif- 
ferent sort of world and society," 9 Such a 
science, he said, would be: 

• • • a t th e op posite pole to 
science concluded as merely a 
means to industrial ends. A 
humane society would use scienti- 
fic method, and intelligence with 
its best equipment to bring about 
human consequences. Such a soci- 
ety would meet the jemand for a 
science that is humanistic, and 
not just physical and techni- 
cal. 10 

And, said Dewey, "If a system of coopera- 
tive control of industry were generally sub- 
stituted for the present system of exclusion 
— there would be enormous liberation of mind, 
and the mind thus set free would have constant 
direction and nourishment." 11 

If Dewey rejected the scientific manage- 
ment model, what was his own image of science 
as a model for reform? Since we need a short- 
cut I believe it is useful to see the similar- 
ity in Dewey's tendency to see linkages be- 
tween science and art and the similar stance 
by Jacob Bronowski in Science and Human Val- 
ues . From this perspective "science/ art" is a 
metaphor for the creative capacity of all hu- 
man beings "to explore experience, to 
construct new meanings about themselves and 
their world. Science is a refined example of 
the capacity of every human to discover con- 
nections or unity in what had long seemed un- 
like. Thus Rutherford and Bohr could find a 
model for the atom in the planetary system, or 
illiterate Sherpas under guidance, could dis- 
cover that two faces of Mt. Everett from dif- 
ferent valleys are, in fact, one mountain. A 
preschool child can discover how to sort our 
blocks of different shapes. 

To be human means to have the right to 
get in touch with our powers to construct 
meanings about ourselves and our own world, so 
our lives and our work makes sense. From this 
concept of science the obligation is to design 
both adult work and schools so that they ena- 
ble all to be in touch with the wholeness of 
their persons as constructors of meaning. 

The fact is, of course, that the scienti- 
fic management model predominates. It is in- 
creasingly getting us into trouble because it 
denies us our basic right as humans to explore 
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experience and to communicate honestly. If 
fragments us, it reduces us to parts of tech- 
nically designed mechanisms. 

Ernest House in the October 1978 issue of 
the Comparative Education Review unravelled 
the story of how the humanistic intentions of 
Title I were subverted when federal education 
programs were brought under the control of 
William Gorham and other deputies from Robert 
McNamara's Dept. of Defense. Their assigned 
task was to design and control the program so 
that its "goals could be stated, measured and 
evaluated in cost benefit terms." 1 * pro- 
grams to educate children were reduced to the 
technical rationale of economic production 
functions. The debilitating effects on teach- 
ers and students has been multiplying ever 
since. Thus, if many kids are having trouble 
with reading, we harness them and their teach- 
ers to mechanical models which will yield 
guaranteed measurable results. We've been at 
that for nearly 10 years and we ought to be 
dazzled by the reading brilliance of our kids. 
It can, however, turn out otherwise. I give 
you an observational note of one of our 
graduate students who is observing first 
graders approaching their exciting initial 
experiences of "learning to read." 

T. Why aren't you doing your work, 
" Alphonso? 

A. I thought we were going to 

read today. 
T. That's what we did — you 

just had reading group. 
A. But, I thought we would read 

today. 

T. We did, Alphonso. We looked 
for 's 1 sounds in your book, 
did two 's 1 pages in your 
workbook and here is the 
worksheet you should be doing 
right now to find some more 
's' words. 

A. But, I thought we would read 
today — you know, READ read! 

(Journal Entry, Fall, 1978) 14 

But in the recent rush to attach schools 
to the technocratic ideology there is an 
interesting irony ~ an irony that provides 
cause for a ray of hope. In the late Sixties, 
at the very time that schools were being blud- 
geoned into refined versions of the old Tay- 
lorist control, that model was being declared 
dysfunctional in advanced sectors of industry. 
The counter to scientific management is emerg- 
ing as socio-technical design theory associ- 
ated with values of industrial democracy, and 
it moves toward principles of the Dewey-Bro- 
nowski version of science/art. 

The critique and the philosophical alter- 
native is being developed by theorist-practi- 
tioners like Pehr Gyllenhammar of Volvo; and 
Einar Thorsrud, P. B. Herbst, Fred Emery and 
Eric Trist loosely associated with the English 
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Tavistock Institute and the Work Research 
Institutes in Oslo, Norway. 

The motivation of their pragmatic recon- 
struetionist philosophy of work was the break- 
-down in the Sixties of the Methods Time Man- 
agement model they had imported from the 
U.S.A. A young more highly educated Scandina- 
vian work force was responding to the engi- 
neering model by absenteeism, apathy, sloppy 
work, alcholism and malicious mischief. The 
list transfers easily, or course, to large 
numbers of our school youth; to which we could 
add the demoralizing effects of seeing that 
teachers will lie and cheat when under the gun 
of "competency" pressures. 

I can refer here only to several illus- 
trative concepts and examples. 

A basic insight of socio-technical theory 
is indicated by the term itself. It holds 
that the fundamental flaw of the cost effi- 
ciency model is that it insists on seeking 
purely technical solutions to systems which, 
in fact, are socio -technical. "Socio" re- 
fers to the human part. The technical effi- 
ciency models are out of touch with the inner, 
personal, subjective, creative, spiritual as- 
pects of human reality. To be out of touch 
with reality is to be crazy-making. It is to 
Gyllenhammar's credit that he saw that the 
mechanistic U.S. management model was harming 
productivity because it was lending to irra- 
tional divisions in the name of rationality. 

For example, Swedish planners began to 
see that major problems were coming from more 
highly educated young workers. They began to 
consider the idea of replacing them with less 
educated Turks and Finns. The logic of stay- 
ing with what purported to be a rational 
organization of work was leading them to re- 
ject the finest educated youth their country 
had produced. When they spotted this the 
alternative was to try something saner. Gyl- 
lenhammar's thinking developed as follows: 

People entering the work force 
today have received more educa- 
tion than ever before in history. 
We have educated them to regard 
themselves as mature adults. • . 
then we offer them virtually no 
choice in our overorganized in- 
dustrial units. For eight hours 
a day they are regarded as child- 
ren, ciphers, or potential prob- 
lems and controlled accord- 
ingly. 16 

To neglect the capacities of tne young is 
to invite trouble. To accept them as assets 
to be nurtured forces one into paths beyond 
scientific management thinking. The opening 
sentence in Gyllen ham mar's People at Work sets 
the tone of the alternative chosen. People 
not machines are the real basis for the spec- 
tacular growth of industry during the twenti- 



eth century." 1 ' 

Volvo decided that it had misled itself 
into believing that its development was simply 
due to resources identified as capital, tech- 
nology, and equipment. Its future now was de- 
pendent on its educated people — education 
was the invisible rsset. To utilize the human 
resources required viewing every worker as en- 
titled to a dignified work place with oppor- 
tunity for personal development and a chance 
to influence work commensurate with his or her 
ability. 18 

The basic decision had to be to reject 
more time and motion studies and to focus 
energies on creating a work process which 
would increase worker autonomy, initiative and 
collegial collaboration. 

I shall limit myself to one example. At 
the Kalmar plant a key change was to design 
technology to give people the flexibility to 
reorganize themselves at work. Instead of at- 
taching workers to a moving line, materials 
were to be brought to work stations where 
autonomous groups of 15-20 persons could do 
their own organizing. The heart of the Kalmar 
technology became moveable carriers, subject 
to a variety of controls by workers. Work 
teams could design their own work and rest 
rhythms, job rotation, and collaborative plans 
for trouble shooting. Responsibility for 
quality control was handled by asking each 
unit to conduct its own inspections. The unit 
received coirputer feed-back on the performance 
of the final test-drive of the car. (The 
technical part of socio -technical assumes that 
people will be genuinely serious about techni- 
cal knowledge and skills.) 

The issue as Gyllenhammar began to see it 
was that, "Technology can strangle people. On 
the other hand, if it is designed for people, 
technology can also be a liberator. . . It is 
possible to devise new solutions to combine 
rational technological systems with greater 
freedom for human choice. "^ 

Furthermore, as the rate of technological 
change increases it becomes necessary "to 
build learning capacities into the organiza- 
tion of industrial work teams." 20 Within 
this framework, work teams of persons engaged 
in ongoing learning become capable of doing 
research both to find ways to improve produc- 
tion and to develop strategies for coping with 
changes. 

The Scandinavians are assuming that their 
decision to develop a society of highly edu- 
cated persons will increasingly lead to rejec- 
tion of traditionally en gineered technology 
where "hired hands" are managed by authoritar- 
ian leadership. It will lead to a demand for 
access to "good work." 

They are moving toward a position articu- 
lated by John Bremer that the test of a demo- 
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c atic society's excellence is the extent to 
which it supports the learning of all its mem- 
bers in all its institutions. And that is 
right out of the science/art orientation of 
John Dewey. 

I don't need to draw elaborate implica- 
tions about the meaning of the socio-technical 
model of "good work" for teachers and stu- 
dents. I believe that the influence of the 
scientific management model is so pervasive 
that we cannot get significant relief from its 
chilling effect on schools without a simulta- 
neous challenge to its efficacy for work 
itself. 

There is t\ chance that in the decades 
ahead a battle on this issue could emerge. 
Important factors that are motivating the 
Swedes are present here, too. But it is fool- 
ish to underestimate the resistance. It calls 
for nothing less than new economic assump- 
tions. It requires as Willard Wirtz put it, 
• • • a new economics that takes the human 
potential as its starting point. [It] would 
start from a commitment to make the fullest 
practicable use of . . . whatever talents are 



inside peoplr i 0 f from a consideration 

ot the most ± . e use of the elements in- 

side the fragile crust of the planet."* 2 
We would begin to measure policies in terms of 
how much strain they placed on natural re- 
sources and how much use or misuse they made 
of well-educated human resources. 

It would require us to see, like the 
Scandinavians, that the technocratic control 
model is leading us to create too many insti- 
tutions that are crazy-making. "Crazy" comes 
from an old Norwegian word krasa meaning 
crushed or f ragmen tt I, while "whole" come urom 
the old English hal idiii which we get words 
like hale, whole, health, which have to do 
with "being together." Crazy-making institu- 
tions are those which fragment us, keep us out 
of touch with the wholeness of our persons, 
and out of touch with our entheos — our Uod 
within, or our personal enthusiasms. They tie 
up our energies in ways which deny us authen- 
tic communication and community. That way is 
bad for kids. It is driving our most creative 
and caring teachers out of the profession. 
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If we have self-respect, we ought to stop 
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FBI SURVEILLANCE OF THREE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS: CURRICULAR ASPECTS 
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Recent inquiries into covert activities 
of the several intelligence agencies of this 
nation have revealed the existence of detailed 
files on various individuals and groups in the 
United States. According to the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence Activities, Chaired 
by Senator Cnurch, "The covert relationships 
with the C.I. A. [and F.B.I. ], 'range from aca- 
demes making introductions for intelligence 
purposes ... to academic research and writ- 
ing where C.I. A. [and F.B.I. ] sponsorship is 
hidden.'" 1 The areas of surveillance and 
influence were as broad as the relationships 
themselves. Agriculture, education, physics, 
politics, mathematics, et.al., were just a few 
of the areas deemed worthy of close scrutiny. 

Prior to the revelations of the various 
investigatory committees and the subsequent 
Freedom of Information Act as amended in Feb- 
ruary of 1975, the general public had virtual- 
ly no access to information gathered and 
secured by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Over the years that agency has been 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining 
surveillance within the United States. Many 
critics of the bureau have charged that in 
fulfilling that task the FBI has prevented the 
free exchange of ideas to the degree that, 
"Speakers, teachers, writers, and publications 
themselves wete targets of the FBI's Counter- 
intelligence program." 2 Even thougl much of 
the FBI's alleged illegal activities were con- 
centrated in the mid-1960's and the student 
protest movement, recent released documents 
indicate that the bureau frequently engaged in 
such surveillance activities during orior 
times of national unrest and uncertainty.** 

These periods of uncertainty were not 
confined to one decade. During most of the 
Twentieth Century history of the United States 
there have been outspoken critics of the path 
that our Nation was taking. The most consis- 
tent criticism arose during the Great Depres- 
sion and this period from 1930-1940 was one of 
trauma, introspection and a feeling of nation- 
al guilt as Americans sought answers to ques- 
tions concerning this most devastating occur- 
rence in our history. 

The depression brought to the fore a new 
age in American education as a small but sig- 
nificant group of educational leaders sought 
changes in the structure of the curriculum in 
an attempt to ward off any future catastro- 
phies of a like nature. Three of those lead- 
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ers provided significant impetus to the in- 
quiry of educational purpose. John Dewey, 
George Counts and Harold Rugg had ail feared 
America's "decline" as early as 1925 and dur- 
ing the depression they probed for answers 
related to the causes of that depression. 

There can be little doubt that these ad- 
vocates for reform in education were espousing 
a radical, 4 and to a great degree, psycho- 
logically threatening departure from the pre- 
viously tried and true traditional approaches. 
Such advocacies brought attention from pres- 
sure and special interest groups who advocated 
particular points of view and who were not 
generally able to comprehend the concepts to 
which progressives addressed themselves. Con- 
sequently the period 1930-1940 was one of ser- 
ious repression of academic freedom as evi- 
denced by Scale's book Are American Teachers 
Free (1936) and the Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies enti- 
tled Education Against Propoganda (1937). 

Hugg's books were strongly defended by 
many school people an1 university professors 
(even those who disliked Rugg) on the basis of 
academic freedom. Counts and Dewey strongly 
supported Hugg's position and they too, were 
accused of Communism, socialism and Anti-Amer- 
icanism in the wake of "f.ly Country, right or 
wrong" fever that swept the Nation. Amidst 
this background, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation was quietly (and in some instances, 
blatantly) gathering information on these edu- 
cators. The intent of the authors' research 
was to determine how the government, repre- 
sented by the FM, regarded Dewey, Counts and 
Rugg and what, if anything, they did to influ- 
ence popular feeling towards these educators. 

The authors conceived of this study in 
the spring of 1976 and began what proved to be 
a thirteen mo^th pursuit of che FP1 files on 
Dewey, Counts and Rugg. A summary of the 
steps followed is given here to both aid other 
scholars in their pursuits as well as to 
acquaint them with the incredible amount of 
lag time involved when dealing with govern- 
mental agencies under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 



March 1976 - Study conceived, re- 
quests made. 

May 1976 - FBI requests addition- 
al data, third party. 



June 1976 - Some additional data 
supplied (Mrs. Counts approv- 
al) 

July 1076 - Congressional letters 
written 

October 1976 - Final permission 
granted by Sidney Hook for 
the John Dewey Society. 

January 1977 - Notice from FBI on 
availability of data. 

May 1977 - FBI denial of data. 

July 1977 - Release of all FBI 
files. 

Nearly 400 pages of information on the 
three educators had been gathered. This con- 
sists of reports by the Bureau, other agencies 
and private groups, letters, and articles. 
Interestingly there is very little chronologi- 
cal overlap among the three individual files. 
The material gathered on Dewey centered pri- 
marily on his work with The People's Lobby 
which Dewey served as president. This materi- 
al is mostly from the 1930's. Material was 
not gathered on Counts until the late 1940's 
and then only because of his support of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. This latter support, and subsequent 
file were not started until 1963 when Counts 
was 74 years old. This type of paranoiac fear 
is more a reflection of the insecurity of FBI 
Director Hoover than of the involvement of 
George Counts in the NAACP. 

Rugg«s file with the Bureau was begun in 
1942 and reflected the national interest in 
the controversy over the Rugg social studies 
materials. Material was continually gathered 
and reports filed on Rugg almost unt': his 
death in 1960 at the age of 74. 

The curricular aspects of the files focus 
most specifically on Rugg, though the curricu- 
lar ideas of Dewey and Counts might seem less 
credible as a result of FBI leadage on the 
gathering of files on these individuals. 

Dewey's file initially contains a mass of 
information dealing with his involvement in 
the People's Lobby, a watchdog organization 
dedicated to the principles of good government 
and public disclosure (a Common Cause of the 
1930's). Many individuals were interviewed 
under pretext" about receiving mimeographed 
letters of the People's Looby but all recalled 
that "the letter had been received at their 
respective offices and promptly destroyed." 

Apparently the Bureau's discretion was 
not the most admirable since Dewey or someone 
associated with the People's Lobby, sent sev- 
eral copies of the People's Lobby Bulleti n 
directly to J. Edgar Hoover along with an in- 
vitation, in 1934, to attend a People's Lobby 
Conference on "America's Public Ownership Pro- 
gram. " 
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It does not seem unlikely that many 



others might have heard of the Dewey "secret" 
investigation. The leaks of the McCarthy era 
and of Watergate have served to reinforce this 
supposition. If it is so, anc! merely using 
FBI files as a resource precludes verifying 
that contention, then damage to Dewey's pres- 
tige may have been far reaching. This poten- 
tial damage may have included a loss of re- 
spect for Dewey's educational thought and a 
subsequent drop in the sales rf his many books 
on education (particularly curriculum). 

A gratuitous letter from a magazine pub- 
lisher listed organizations that Dewey be- 
longed to, mostly liberal, humanitarian 
causes. The letter sparked an investigation 
into Dewey's affairs in 1943 which produced no 
information that suggested Dewey was a commu- 
nist. 

An investigation which the Director of 
the FBI ordered in 1957 summarized most of 
what the Bureau had done with John Dewey over 
a period of almost 30 years. Why, five years 
after Dewey's death, such a request for infor- 
mation was made by the director is not clear, 
although the request did state, "Let me have a 
summary on John Dewey, the educator who 
fathered the idea of "progressive education!" 
The Bureau listed many ideas and organizations 
to which Dewey subscribed over the years but 
no hint of Communism is ever supported and the 
Bureau clearly admits such. 

Two personal letters sent to Hoover in 
1953 and 1959, respectively, concerning Dewey 
and Communism were answered with a standard 
reply, i.e. the Bureau is not at liberty to 
comment positively or negatively on these per- 
sonal inquiries. This did not prevent the 
Bureau (though not Mr. Hoover personally), 
from cooperating "Fully with a request from the 
Americanism Department of the general Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs who, in 1952, asked the 
Bureau to send to them, "whatever you have 
available to organizations on Dr. George S. 
Counts." Ap^rently the Bureau could stand on 
professional principles when it had no nega- 
tive information but when it had questionable 
data, discussed below, the Bureau was quite 
cooperative. 

In contrast to the material gathered on 
Dewey, information accumulated by the Bureau 
on Rugg and Counts reflects incipient McCar- 
thyism rather than the fears of worldwide 
depression. 

Harold Rugg's file begins in 1942 and 
contains initially the reprints of articles by 
some of Rugg's most determined enemies — 
George Sokolsky of the National Association of 
Manufactures; Augustin Rudd, a business execu- 
tive active in the American Legion and a re- 
print from an arch conservative magazine 
called The Beacon Liflht published by a group 
in California. The Bureau did not begin this 
tile on its own but obtained the material 
gratuitously" from a private citizen. One 
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can only speculate who that might have been 
since the FBI has eliminated most references 
to people in their various reports. The ma- 
terial gathered is full of the half truths 
that marked the attacks on Rugtfs books. Some 
of the derogatory remarks reflect much more on 
the times than they do on Rugg, e.g., Rugg is 
accused of trying to make students "extreme 
internationalists, if not communist minded." 
In an era of new isolation, an international- 
ist was almost synonomous v. communist. 

Other Rugg sins are being a member of the 
"Citizens 1 Committee of One Hundred" formed by 
the American Civil Liberties Union for "the 
purpose of getting disloyal school teachers 
reinstated by the School Board of New York" 
(FBI files) and the elimination of history, 
geography and civics as separate studies and 
their replacement by social studies. Indeed 
this was one act that solidified Rugg l s pos- 
ture as anti-American, according to many crit- 
ics. 

Despite collecting this information the 
FBI went no further at that time and they 
seemed to have had no direct hand in any of 
the Rugg textbook removals around the coun- 
try. 

In July 1951 Rugg, who had recently re- 
tired from Teachers College, was invited to 
speak at the annual Boyd Bode Educational Con- 
ference at Ohio State University in Columbus. 
Rugg*s speech was concerned with the same 
ideas Rugg had espoused over the years — so- 
cial reconstruction for a better world commun- 
ity. He spoke out strongly on the restraint 
of academic freedom but these topics alone 
were not sufficient enough to arouse real con- 
troversy. What did arouse many people appar- 
ently was that Harold Rugg was saying them 
again. 

Many of the critics of Rugg in the 1940's 
had obviously hated Rugg — not just politic- 
ally but personally. Following the Rugg con- 
troversies of the early 1940 l s, Rugg , s texts 
were removed from many school shelves and 
sales plummeted to such a degree that Ginn and 
Company, the publisher, halted publication. 
This victory over Rugg's textbooks was viewed 
by many of his critics as a triumph over 
Harold Rugg and "anti-American.sm" ideas. 
Thus, Rugg's failure to totally disappear from 
the social scene angered these so-called 
patriotic Americans once again. This time, 
however, the specter of McCarthyism was on 
their side and they were able to convince the 
FBI that Rugg was a threat to security. This 
aga: reflects more on the times than on Rugg 
since . e was in 1951 a 65 year old emeritus 
professor saying essentially the same things 
that he had been saying publicly for over 
twenty years. 

This might have been the end o* the FBI 
files on Rugg but in 1953 the New York Secur- 
ity Affairs Chie apparently acting on the 
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1951 Cincinnati memo made a request to Direc- 
tor Hoover to conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion of Rugg to determine whether he should be 
included in the security index. Two weeks la- 
ter authorization was granted and the investi- 
gators were to "be guided by instructions set 
forth in Section 87C of the Manual of Instruc- 
tions relating to investigations of teachers." 
From that point until Rugg's death in 1960, 
he was under sporadic investigation. 

I n a miscellaneous file of R ug g's New 
York report he is also cited for "his lack of 
morals 1 ," as well as his supposed sympathy for 
communism. Some hysterical people had briefly 
emerged to spew total untruths. E.g. A woman 
wrote a letter to J. Edgar Hoover on September 
7, 1951, "in which she advised that she had 
known 'red professionals at Columbia.' She 
further declared 'I heard Harold Rugg at a 
mass meeting of teachers in Horace Mann audi- 
torium, some years ago tell the group that un- 
der the Communist regime, every teacher in the 
United States would get at least five thousand 
dollars.'" 

The report then focused on selected 
speeches and writings of Rugg, particularly 
the Ohio State address. Other attacks had 
come from Hearst papers and the aforementioned 
New York State Economic Council, headed by 
Marvin K. Hart. Another of Rugg's great sins 
was the mentioning and the quoting of Karl 
Marx in his textbooks and writings. 

In June of 1954 a recommendation was made 
that a Security Index Card be prepared on Rugg 
because he was a Communist. 

In July, JAJ (or J. Edgar Hoover) reject- 
ed the recommendation because of insufficient 
information to warrant such a recommendation. 
The New York office was advised to "remain 
alert to report any additional information in- 
dicatin g su bject' s affiliation wit h the Com- 
munist Party of Communist front organizations. 
. . . " 

Three other reports were filed on Rugg in 
1959, the last coming six months before his 
death in 1960 but no further action seemed to 
come of these reports. 



The case of George Counts is perhaps the 
saddest among the three. Counts was the most 
radical and most outspoken in his defense of 
so called Communist ideals. Counts, unlike 
Rugg, saw social reconstruction as a political 
act and Counts was very political indeed. He 
was a union organizer sewing as the first 
president of the AFT, a staunch defender of 
civil rights, fluent in Russian and a visitor 
to the Soviet Union. One thing that makes 
Counts' case so sad is his almost total disa- 
vowal of all of these things during the fear- 
plagued 1950's. Rugg and Dewey stuck to their 
viewp, interpretations and principles despite 
obvious intimidations. Counts finally "caved- 
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in" and his case illustrates the type of de- 
struction the FBI, in conjunction with other 
government personnel could cause to on indivi- 
dual. 

During the 30's Counts was a close friend 
of the Soviet Union and of many Communists 
though he wrote in The Prospectus of American 
Democracy (1938) that the U.S. could success- 
fully provide a better plan of government that 
is neither Communist or Fascist. Despite 
these acts, it appears that no file on Counts 
was started until 1942. 

The conclusion of the report of April, 
1943, was that Counts was "not sympathetic to 
the Communist cause. For this reason, no fur- 
ther investigation is being contemplated in 
this office, and this case is being considered 
closed • " 

In December of 1940, according to this 
FBI report, Counts "had conspicuously remained 
silent while Iwenty-one members of his own lo- 
cal (527 of the AFT), faced dismissal ?X 
Brooklyn College due to the activities of the 
(Rapp-Coudert) Committee." It was this type 
of action (or inaction) that caused Harold 
Rugg to lose much respect for Counts. As men- 
tioned before Rugg was reasonably consistent 
in what he supported and generally that was 
justice. This may sound sophomoric but Rugg 
was neither politically motivated or con- 
cerned. Counts, on the other hand, was far 
more militant. Often his views were similar 
to Rugg*s, but usually they moved more toward 
political action. Rugg was markedly disap- 
pointed (according to Rugg , s widow) when 
Counts failed to supoort social justice. In- 
stead Counts, in Rugg*s view, placed anti-Com- 
munist feeling before such justice. 

By 1942, Counts was very active in anti- 
Communist organizations but his guilt by asso- 
ciation with "front organizations" in the 
1930's made him still suspect, even after FBI 
reports that seemed to "exonerate" him. A 
1947 report on the International Film Founda- 
tion mentions George Counts as "identified 
with Communist Front organizations." 

By 1948, the Bureau, though still suspi- 
cious seemed ready to concede tht Counts was 
indeed not a Communist but as Treasurer of the 
Workers Defense League was involved with an 
organization HUAC (or HCUA) had cited as a 
Socialist organization. 

In 1950, Counts was contacted by the New 
York office of the bureau in its investigation 
of another alleged Communist and Counts was 
the subject of as much scrutiny, it seems, as 
that accorded the individual being investiga- 
ted. B 

In March of 1951, a particularly damaging 
report was added to Counts file. A former 
European Communist was interviewed in Paris in 
^January of 1951. This person was describing a 
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Communist party member known as a "member at 
large." In the course of this description he 
gave an example of such a member as "an impor- 
tant Columbia University professor, whose name 
wasKOUNTZ or CO UNTZ (phonetic) . " This person 
stated that "It was important that such an in- 
dividual be not identified as a Communist Par- 
ty member. Therefore, ... his actual mem- 
bership might be hidden . . . (and he) should 
not be known as a Communist." This informant 
added that "he met KOUNTZ in 1934 . . . at 
which time he told (the informant) that he was 
a Communist Party member." The agent making 
the report concluded that the person mentioned 
was obviously George Sylvester Counts. . . . 

This information caused a new investiga- 
tion into the Communistic tendencies of George 
Counts, an investigation that stretched 
through December of 1951 and which proved to- 
tally inconclusive of anything relating to 
Counts. 

In early 1952, 19 citations were placed 
against Counts by the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee for Communist learnings, based 
on his writings in the 1930»s. Not long after 
that, in talks at the University of Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology, he repu- 
diated his earlier advocacy for revolution and 
Soviet Communism. The FBI file includes the 
Pit tsburgh Press account of Counts' talks. 
(These were gathered not by the Bureau but by 
the Kev. W. O. H. Garman, vice-president of 
The American Council of Christian Churches and 
sent to J. Edgar Hoover.) Counts explained 
that he wished to see Russia and the Allies 
joined in the 1930»s "as the best deterrent to 
Hitlers ambitions." 

Garman subsequently wrote letters of pro- 
test to the two universities and to John S, 
Wood, Chairman of the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. In the latter note, he re- 
peated Counts 1 transgressions as cited by the 
Committee and added some others such as favor- 
ing and approving "the use of the infamous 
Rugg textbooks all emanating from Columbia 
University, and which the Legion and other 
patriotic organizations were successful in 
having removed from 1300 school systems." 
Teachers College is also mentioned and charged 
with "having taught the teachers Socialism for 
thirty years." 

Garman went on to "tattle" on Professor 
Thomas because he totally "refused to accept 
as evidence the findings of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, which committee he be- 
littled and spoke of most disrespectfully." 
The conclusion of Garman's letter does note 
the attacks Counts made on Communism but Gar- 
man asserted that Counts was not trying "to 
teach Socialism to the youth of the lan.l." The 
new focus of Garman's wrath was a series of 
UNESCO textbooks published by Teachers Col- 
lege. In letters to the Presidents of Pitt, 
Carnegie Tech., Director Hoover, Congressman 
J* T.Wood, J. S, Wood, and Senator Jenner, he 
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cites these texts as an attempt to use "the 
classrooms of the Nation to teach Socialism." 

Investigation resurfaced in 1963 out of 
the Philadelphia office when Counts was then a 
resident of New Hope, Pa* With no additional 
information to be found on Counts, his file 
seems to have been closed, though not offi- 
cially. This last report was October 15, 1963 
and Counts died in November of 1974. For the 
last eleven years of his life it appears he 
finally had escaped the shroud of FBI surveil- 
lance. 

Probably the most dismaying conclusions 
that this research has indicated is the oft- 
times capriciousness used by the bureau in 
starting files, in reacting to requests, in 
releasing seemingly confidential data and in 
maintaining surveillance in the face of aimost 
universal denials of wrongdoing. This caprice 
has even extended to the release of documents 
under the Freedom of Information Act — e.g., 
in Counts files there are far fewer deletions 
of Bureau "bigwig's" names than in ftugg , s. In 
the Rugg files names are even deleted from 
newspaper clippings! Overall the pattern of 
deletions and release of data is one of no 
pattern. Indeed, the Bureau in our estimation 
appears as a reactor to minor transgressions 
rather than a well informed body prepared to 
initiate surveillance. It is not our desire 
to see the Bureau act this way. Rather that 
is the picture that the Bureau seems to paint 
of itself and, in our estimation, it is a 
shame, at least in part. 

There are many gaps in the released files 
and we hope to fill those gaps with documents 
that have been withheld inexplicably. We also 
hope to check the sources cited in these files 
for accuracy in the hope of further monitoring 
this type of governmental surveillance. 

Overall, we were astounded at the inter- 
est shown in these three educators at various 
points in time. Indeed, much of the data col- 
lection is more of a reflection of the times 
than of the Bureau itself Nevertheless, it 
is our hope that by be ; ig alert to potential 
governmental interference in academic freedom, 
we can more fully exercise that freedom in all 
the schools of our country. 

What future directions might such re- 
search take and towards what ends? For this 
group there are obvious biographical pursuits 
that might be followed. Rugg, Counts and 
Dewey were only three eminent educators in the 
forefront of educational change and analysis 
during the progressive years. Many others 



were certainly the subject of governmental 
scrutiny during those years and many of these 
individuals would have had impact on the cur- 
riculum. Potential sources of inquiry might 
include David Snedden, an early curriculum 
analyst, whose working class background might 
have been sufficient grounds for socialist 
leanings; Holiis Caswell, a still lively indi- 
vidual whose lucid commentary at the recent 
AS CD convention might signal more insight into 
an FBI inquiry; Jesse Newlon, another of the 
Teachers College group, though his untimely 
death might nave precluded the later opening 
of a file on him by the FBI; Paul Hanna, the 
author (with James Mendenhall) of Building 
America , a social studies monthly that re- 
ceived critical acclaim in the 1930's but was 
later consumed by the curricular controversies 
that also destroyed the Rugg .curriculum; Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick who lent his name to the 
reformist group at Teachers College; Hilda 
Taba; Franklin Bobbit; Carlton W ashburne and 
others. The list is long and certainly should 
be pursued in some manner. Our research has 
indicated that the FBI did little to directly 
hinder the growth of specific curricula. How- 
ever, they did engage in less than secret in- 
vestigations of certain individuals in curri- 
culum. By "playing favorites" with this in- 
formation the FBI was able to erode the credi- 
bility of Counts and Rugg and ultimately to 
aid in a similar erosion of their curriculum 
ideas and products. 

Similarly, the Bureau might have begun 
files on various curriculum groups that might 
have been viewed as "soft" on Communism be- 
cause of their defense of academic freedom. 
These groups might include the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies which Rugg co- 
founded in 1920 and which constantly battled 
the question of censorship in the 1940's; As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development; the John Dewey Society, which had 
most of the individuals discussed above as 
members; and the National Society for the 
Study of Education. There is no assurance of 
any of this surveillance but considering the 
pettiness involved in the files of Dewey, the 
Bureau apparently felt no cause too unimpor- 
tant to pursue. 

In conclusion, we should like to consider 
the question of what should be the role of 
governmental surveillance agencies viz-a-viz 
the curriculum. Our position is that the FBI 
and other agencies have no business in this 
area. If we cannot recognize the undermining 
of our own profession, however subtly, by in- 
ternal or external forces, then we are indeed 
lost and the FBI can certainly not save us. 
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tremendous data on the bureau's surveillance of that 
playwright. Recent f i les node publ ic by the ACLU 

?! ^hij^V!? 1 ^ kept the ACLU t,yht,y watched fr ™ 

' »5 (ACLU) I nceptlon. 
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I am assuming that this session is con- 
cerned with viewing the work of revisionist 
historians insofar as their research and in- 
terpretation bear on the work of the curricu- 
lum field, and as seen by those who viewed 
themselves as "progressives" in the period 
roughly from the 1920s to the 1950s. Strictly 
speaking. I was not, and am not now, in the 
"curriculum field" dealing with elementary and 
secondary schools. My main work in curriculum 
development has had to do with the courses in 
the foundations of education at Teachers Col- 
lege from the mid-19303 to the mid-1950s. But 
I have studied some aspects of the historical 
development of the curriculum in schools, and 
I certainly thought of myself as a "progres- 
sive" and a "liberal" even before I went to 
Teachers College from Wisconsin in 19? . And 
I have studied something of the revisionist 
interpretations of progressivism and liberal- 
ism in the past decade or so. 

Revisionism has accompanied a gratifying 
revival of interest in the history of educa- 
tion during that time. It has stirred up a 
great deal of controversy among historians of 
education since the late 1960s. For the first 
half of the past decade they were on the of- 
fensive, primarily against the traditional 
"progressive" history of education symbolized 
for them by Eliwood P. Cubberley and the re- 
visionism of Lawrence Cremin and presumably 
myself, although 1 have seldom been mentioned 
by name. But during the second half of the 
past decade an increasing criticism of the re- 
visionists' historiography and interpretations 
has, I would say, definitely put them on the 
defensive. Now I do not intend to review in 
general that literature. For those who are 
interested in it and not completely immersed 
in it, I refer you to the bibliographies and 
discussions in my new book, Public Education 
in the United States (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1978). 

The time is so short this afternoon that 
1 can only give the outlines of my perspective 
that I think are pertinent to your interests 
in the history of the curriculum. I shall 
make it quite personal, a kind of oral his- 
tory. I shall refer to a few examples to il- 
lustrate the similarities »nd differences of 
interpretation on particular problems as seen 
by some revisionists and by myself. If you 
are interested in my generalized view of the 
revisionists, I refer you to my paper entitled 
"Public Education and Political Community/ 1 
( History of Education Quarterly^ Summer 1974) 
which was the invited lecture for Division F 



of AERA in 1973; and to my pape. Jnce Again 
the Question for Liberal Public Education: 
Whose Twilight?" ( Phi Delta Kappan . September 
1976) which was the George S. Counts lecture 
at Southern Illinois University in 1P76. 

First, let me indicate a basic kind ot 
agreement I have with some of the revision- 
ists. It has to do with the relation of the 
present to the past in history writing. 1 
think we agree that the historian's "present" 
inevitably influences his or her historical 
writing about the past. I believe this 
"presentist" view of history is still most 
succinctly put by Charles A. Heard: 

. . .every written history . . . 
is a selection and arrangement 
of factors, or recorded frag- 
ments of past actuality. And 
the selection and arrangement of 
facts ... is an act of choice, 
conviction, and interpretation 
respecting values, is an act of 
thought. r 

• • .any selection and arrange- 
ment of facts pertaining to any 
large area of history . . # is 
controlled inexorably by the 
frame of reference in the mind 
of the selector and arranger. 
This frame of reference includes 
things deemed necessary, things 
deemed possible, and things 
deemed desirable. It may be 
large, informed by deep know- 
ledge, and illuminated by wide 
experience; or it may be small, 
uninformed, and unillumi- 
nated. 2 

This is pretty close to the essence of 
"progressive history" as viewed by Beard, 
Frederick Jackson Turner, James Harvey Robin- 
son, Vernon L. Parrington, and Carl Becker who 
also viewed conflict between the few and the 
many as more the stuff of American history 
than consensus, who believed that history 
writing should have relevance to the problems 
of the present, and who were committed to so- 
cial reform, egalitarian rights and freedom, 
and a positive role for democratic government 
in achieveing a reater measure of economic 
and social welfare *nd security than could be 
achieved by laisse* -faire capitalism. I was 
brought up on these liberal progressive views, 
and 1 continue in general to share them. 1 
take it that revisionists do not share this 
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progressive liberal outlook, but that they do 
agree that the frame of reference of the his- 
torian is an important factor in history writ- 
ing. 

For example, Clarence Karier says in the 
preface to his book, Shaping the Educational 
State ; 

All history is written from a 
perspective that is invariably 
shaped out of one's existential 
present* • ♦ . the questions the 
historian ask? of the past are 
important not only for shaping 
his particular view of the past, 
but al*o for determining his 
contribution to the solution to 
present-day problems* Histori- 
cal interpretation, thus, is in- 
escapably bound up with the 
problems of the present as well 
as the possibilities for their 
solution* 3 

And Paul Violas and Joel Spring agree 
with Karier in their joint introduction to the 
Roots of Crisis * a book w hie h I select ed a s 
one of "The Outstanding Foundations Books of 
1973" (see Educational Studies , Spring/Summer 
1974, pp. 17-18): 

History is inevitably written 
from a particular perspective of 
the present* The historian can 
no more divest himself of tho 
present than he can live in the 
past. 4 

So, apparently this group of revision- 
ists, at least, agree to the good progressive 
view of the importance of the frame of refer- 
ence in history writing. 

The first thing that students of curricu- 
lum history should do is examine the frame of 
reference of the historian in order to judge 
for yourselves the validity and appropriate- 
ness of the interpretation as well as the 
"facts. 11 The question could be put in this 
way: "From what 'present' is the historian 
viewing the past?" And here the divergence 
and disagreements begin* 

Let me say a word about my own "present," 
or if you please, "where I am coming from." I 
believe my first real consciousness of Pro- 
gressivism was in 1925 standing in long lines 
of people pouring into the rotunda of the 
State Capitol in Madison, Wisconsin to pay 
their respects to Senator Robert M. LaFol- 
lette* He was "Old Bob" and I was 15 years 
old, a sophomore in high school in Spring- 
field, Illinois. I soon came to sense a great 
deal of difference between the enlightened 
progressivism of Wisconsin and the corruption 
and reactionary Republican politics of Big 
Bill Thompson as mayor of Chicago and Len 
Small as governor of Illinois. 



I went to the University of Wisconsin in 
1927 and joined the first class of the Experi- 
mental College under the leadership of Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn. I began to learn about free- 
dom from him who later became one of the most 
eloquent and pervasive advocates of an abso- 
lutist view of freedom of expression in the 
First Amendment. But I also learned first 
hand about the 'Wisconsin Idea" which rested 
upon a social service view of the university 
in promoting the welfare of the people of the 
state. I think especially of John M. Uaus, 
later of Chicago and Harvard, in public admin- 
istration, and Paul Rauschenbusch in econom- 
ics* I saw the efforts to combat corruption 
and remove the special interest influences of 
big business, the effort to design government 
so that it would be responsive to the many 
rather than to the few, and the need for an 
expanded and positive government to battle 
with corporate monopolies and promote the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the vast majority 
of people* 

John L* Thomas, Brown historian, summar- 
izes the Progressive Era this way: 

The substance of the Wisconsin 
idea consisted of a set of re- 
lated reforms: a direct primary 
law, an improved civil service, 
a railroad rate commission , an 
equitable tax program, state 
banking controls, conservation 
measures, a water power fran- 
chise act, and labor legisla- 
tion* At the center of LaFol- 
lette's reform complex stood the 
independent regulatory commis- 
sion, staffed by the new experts 
supplied by the state university 
and given wide administrative 
latitude. 

What I saw was the effort to use govern- 
ment on behalf of social reform in the inter- 
est of the greater welfare, equality, freedom, 
and justice for the majority of the people. 
And as the Great Depression hit while I was in 
Madison, I found the progressive impulse flow- 
ing into the New Deal and the Fair Deal. I 
was further convinced that a positive, activ- 
ist democratic government, was necessary in or- 
der to avert economic catastrophe. So the 
misery, frustration, and despair of the De- 
pression is very much part of my "present, " as 
is the struggle against totalitarian fascism 
and Nazism. 

And I fought the Cold War in the ranks of 
the Academic Freedom Committee of the American 
Civil Liberties Union as we tried to counter- 
attack against McCarthyism and extend the 
boundaries of academic freedom and due process 
in schools, colleges, and universities. I was 
also a member of the executive committee of 
the Academic Freedom Project at Columbia Uni- 
versity which sponsored the studies by Robert 
M* Mclver and the history by Richard Hof- 
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stadter and Walter Metzger. And 1 think I 
helped Teachers College and Columbia to expand 
the boundaries of equality and freedom during 
the civil rights movement of the New Frontier 
and the Great Society, and finally during the 
campus movements during Vietnam andW atergate. 
It was this background which led me to look 
upon Vietnam and Watergate as perverted devia- 
tions and attacks upon the ideals of the lib- 
eral political community rather than as natur- 
al and inevitable outgrowths of the "progres- 
sive corporate liberal state" itself. 

Now, I apologize for this lengthy person- 
al report* but I believe that this was part of 
the purpose of this session. I will not pre- 
sume to do the same for the revisionists. 
Their "presents" are of course much different, 
but I would venture to say that by and large 
several of them were bom in the 1940s, went 
to school in the 1950s, were doing undergradu- 
ate and graduate work in the 1960s, and wrote 
their histories in the 1970b. Whatever else 
may be said, my "present" is larger than 
theirs. I believe that this is not merely a 
generation gap, although it is indeed that. 
Their "present" is very largely bounded by 
what Yale historian Sydney E. Ahlstrom has 
aptly called "The Traumatic Era" from the ear- 
ly 1960s to the mid 1970s "when the nation's 
sense of purpose fell to its lowest ebb." 6 

I need not catalog for you here the his- 
tory of that decade and a half, but I feel 
confident it helps to explain the frame of 
reference of Karier, Violas, and Spring in 
Roots of Crisis ; 

. . . this society is not struc- 
tured to enhance the dignity cf 
man but rather fosters a dehu- 
manizing quest for status, pow- 
er, and walth. . . . this soci- 
ety is in fact racist, fundamen- 
tally materialistic, and insti- 
tutionally structured to protect 
vested interests. . t . The 
authors of these essays write 
from such a conception of the 
present, which shapes their own 
view of the past. 7 

Now I can agree with much of the sub- 
stance of their view of this society, but 
where I have difficulty is their view that it 
was the liberal progressive tradition the pro- 
duced such a society and in turn produced a 
system of public education which is designed 
to maintain and promote such a system . From 
mjr "present" it seems to me that the racism, 
materialism, and inhumane injustices come from 
conservative and reactionary sources rather 
than from liberal and progressive sources. 
This difference in historical perspective 
makes a world of difference to curriculum de- 
velopers as well as to the profession and to 
the public as a whole. 



I believe that what troubles me most 
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about much of the revisionists 1 writtng about 
progressivism is their failure to recognize 
distinctions that were exceedingly mportant to 
the participants of the past, and their ten- 
dency to generalize too easily. It almost 
takes the form of saying that any educators 
who lived in the Progressive Era were "pro- 
gressives" or "liberals. " T hese terms are 
very often used interchangeably and without 
precision. For example, Michael Katz in the 
final chapter of Class, Bureaucracy, >*nd 
Schools says: 

The attitudes of the men who 
directed educational change, 
city superintendents and profes- 
sors of education, underlines 
I sic] t he essentially conserva- 
tive nature of progressivism. . 
• • the little we do know sug- 
gests that they were strongly 
committed to bureaucratic forms 
and frequently racist in out- 
look, 8 

But then he refers only to David Snedden Ell- 
wood Cubberley as his examples. But whoever 
thought of Snedden or of Cubberley as 
"progressives" or as "liberals?" Now to the 
unwary student of curriculum development this 
kind of juxtaposition of names and ideas comes 
to mean "Beware of anything progressive 
because it's really conservative an<* racist 
and bureaucratic." 

Karier implies something of the same sort 
when he argues at length in several of his 
articles that the "corporate liberal state" 
bulwarked itself with a racist testing 
movement originated by Henry Goddard, Louis M. 
Terman, and E. L. Thorndike — as though they 
were all good liberal progressives. They were 
certainly never considered to be in either 
categor y by t hose of \i s in the Social 
Foundations group at lynchers College. I 
heard William H. KHpatxtak (by any standard a 
progressive) say ec a Conference at T.C. that 
the mo3t pernicious ?rd destructive influence 
upon American Gtiucrfon had been that of L. 
Thorndike (whose office was just down the 
hall). 

A pervasive theme in much of revisio his- 
tory traces the origin of oppressive 
burea tcracy to progressivism and then the easy 
transition to "schoolmen" or "progressive 
administrators" who teamed up with businessmen 
to make the schools safe for corporate 
interests. Much of this interpretation 
regarding some administrators nas merit to it, 
and much of the early documentation goes back to 
George S. Counts, an authentic liberal 
progressive, and to Ray Callahan's Cult of 
Efficiency who was Counts 1 student — and 
mine. But what the revisionists do is neglect 
to recognize what historian Robert W iebe so 
clearly points out: that there were two 
strains in the growing professional class of 
the Progressive Era: there were the service- 
-oriented, welfare-oriented, democratic- 
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oriented, and social reform-oriented progres- 
sives (whom I would call liberals); and there 
were the business-oriented, social control- 
-oriented, management-oriented, and efficien- 
cy-oriented "progressives" (whom I would call 
conservatives). 9 If you insist on calling 
George D. Strayer an "administrative progres- 
sive, " as even Dave Tyack does, I don't be- 
lieve you can put him in the category of 
social reformer or liberal progressive- On 
the other hand, Jesse Newlon was a liberal 
progressive administrator. If you try to lump 
them both together somehow as "progressives, 11 
then it must be pointed out how they battled 
each othe,.\ 

So much for general background. Now for 
your term-paper assignment. I urge you to 
read and compare the interpretation as given 
in my new book, Public Education in the United 
States with those presented in Roots of Cri- 
sis, Karier»s Shaping the Educational State , 
and the new book by Paul Violas, The^T raining 
of the Urban Working Class . All four are pre- 
sented as general books addressed to the pro- 
fession at large rather than exclusively to 
the history of education collegium. I suggest 
that you look at three or four topics of par- 
ticular concern to curriculum development and 
try to determine which interpretation corre- 
sponds more closely to the complicated past 
and which gives you more insight mto the 
present. 

1. Vocational Education 

Compare my treatment in Public Education 
(pp. 209-226) with Violas in his Chapter 6 on 
the rationale of vocational education. Violas 
argues that vocational education was designed 
by public schools primarily to keep working 
class children in their proper class by de- 
signing differentiated curriculums which in 
reality amounted to a working class education. 
It's quite true that some educators agreed 
with this view as I point out, but Violas does 
not mention the vigorous role played by John 
Dewey and other liberal progressives who 
worked hard to prevent just this eventuality 
and to achieve a genuinely democratic public 
education. I make a good deal of this with 
the help of Arthur Wirth's valuable study, Ed - 
ucation in the Technological Society . Our 
different frames of reference were clearly at 
work here. W hat grades do you give us? 

2. Academic Freedom 

Compare my Chapter 10 with Karie^s Chap- 
ters 1, 2, and 3 in Shaping the Educational 
State and Violas in Chapter 9 of rtoots> Kari- 
er makes a great deal of Sidney Hook's posi- 
tion in the 1940s that membership in ^ Com- 
munist Party should be grounds for dismissal 
from the teaching profession. He includes one 
of Meiklejohn f s pieces in opposition to H^k. 
He mentions in a footnote the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Keyishian v. Board of Regents 
(1967) which overturned its earlier Adler de- 
cision by ruling that membership in an alleged 
subversive organization and thus guilt by 
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association could nc constitutionally be 
grounds for a teacher's dismissal. 

I deal with both Hook and Meiklejohn, and 
I regard the Keyishian decision as the culmi- 
nation of a long struggle that has served to 
enhance the freedom of teachers over the past 
50 years. Violas makes no mention of the Key- 
ishian decision on the First Amendment, or the 
ACLU Academic Freedom Committee which had long 
fought for the Supreme Court's eventual posi- 
tion, but he does deal at length with the tri- 
als and tribulations, the pulling and hauling 
in the NEA and AFT. 

I believe that it is very difficult for 
anyone who did not engage in the battles of 
the cold war t> understand what Counts, 
Childs, Kilpatrick, V.T. Thayer, and a host o( 
other liberal progressives went through in tho 
1940s and 1950s. Be very cautious about pass- 
ing judgments on the liberal progressives of 
that period. They were not simply the bad 
guys and the Communists the good guys, or vice 
versa. 

3. Americanization and Immigration 
Compare my Chapters 5, 7 and 9 with Kapl- 
er's Chapter 8 in Shaping the American Educa- 
tional State and with Violas' Chapter 3 in The 
Training o7 the Urban Working Class . The un- 
derlying assumption they both make is that the 
public education was a prime agency designed 
to "restructure" low<»r class and immigrant 
children "so that they might better meet the 
labor requirements of corporate industry" 
(Violas, p. 66). Neither takes account of 
John Higham's very important point tnat our 
tradition of assimilation has had two recur- 
ring and contrasting aspects. 

There was not only the narrow, often 
bigoted, sometimes xenophobic nativism that 
demanded instant Americanization by wiping im- 
migrants clean ot their traditional languages 
and customs in favor of a mainstream, middle 
class, Anglo-American, Protestant conformity. 
There was also a strong tradition of democrat- 
ic, generous, cosmopolitanism that spoke for 
respect for the traditional cultures while 
still aiding the newcomes to cope with the 
mainstream of American life which they came to 
take part in. lc I try to take account of 
both aspects in educational thought and prac- 
tice. 

4. Citizenship Education 

Finally, I call your attention to a com- 
parison of my views with those of three revi- 
sionists on the subject of what should we 
learn from the history of citizenship educa- 
tion in the United States, Research for Bet- 
ter Schools in Philadelphia sponsored a collo- 
quium on this subject in April 1978. One pa- 
per was by Clarence Karier, one by Marvin 
Lazerson, and one by me. Commentators in- 
cluded Michael Katz, Christopher Lucas, and 
John Hardin Best — all told, I suppose, a 
line-up of three revisionsits and three non- 
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revisionists* I believe the papers are being 
published by RBS. 

It would be hard to find a clearer exam- 
ple of the role of differing frames of refer- 
ence in relation to what we found in history 
and what the meaning of that history is for 
curriculum development today. Karier reads 
the history as the steady victory of the to- 
talitarian state over individual freedom, and 
citizenship education in the public schools 
has always been on the side of the positive 
liberal state which easily moves toward the 
modern totalitarian state. His conclusion is 
that, in the interest of individual freedom, 
schools should not try to teach loyalty to the 
government and to the Constitution. He is 
pessimistic about any role for schooling in 
citizenship education beyond the straight-for- 
ward study of political institutions and poli- 
tical realities. 

Lazerson found that citizenship education 
has never come to terms with pluralism and has 
not permitted root differences among cultural 
or ethnic groups to be thought of as legiti- 
mate differences. So he is pessimistic that 
citizenship education can ever be improved or 
reconceptualized. It was never made clear 
just what that meant, unless it meant that the 
liberal state must be socialized before citi- 
zenship education can be improved. Meanwhile, 
the schools should concentrate on teaching an- 
alytical skills on the model of the ethno- 
graphic approach of the anthropologists. 

\nd Katz found the essence of our educa- 
tional history to be in the conflict among 
social classes. In this conflict the schools 
have always sided with the upper classes, 
imposing their middle class values upon the 
reluctant lower classes. So the schools 
should not be involved in teaching values at 
all, since those would invariably be middle 
class values. The schools should stick to 
teaching the b*sic academic skills and not be 
involved at all in deliberate programs of 
civic or moral education, because they are 
bound to be used to maintain the present ex- 
ploitative class-based status quo. He hopes 
the RBS programs in civil education will fail, 
for there should be no values taught in public 
schools. This conforms with his views in the 
final chapter of Class . 

So, after all, the revisionists turned 
out to be very pessimistic about any kind of 
citizenship education and to be very conserva- 
tive and traditional as far as their general 
approach to the curriculum and pedagogy L. 
concerned. I should think that a decade of 
bold attack upon the public schools for pro- 
fessing to be progressive but really promoting 
conservatism; and then themselves ending up 
with a very conservative view of the curricu- 
lum would result in a certain malaise among 
revisionist historians. 

The Oxfo rd English Dictionary defines 



malaise as "a condition of bodily uneasiness 
or discomfort, especially a condition of bodi- 
ly suffering or lassitude, without the devel- 
opment of specific disease." It goes on to 
give a quotation from the St. James Gazette 
for 1883 to illustrate the meaning figurative- 
ly: "There will be, first, a universal ma- 
laise; then the loss of the faculties of gov- 
ernment and self-defense." Now 1 don't know 
what the context of that sentence , but I 
can readily apply it to the American uody pol- 
itic. There is indeed a widespread mulcts? 
about public education and public institutions 
and especially government. A similar uneasi- 
ness among revisionist historians helps to 
weaken further the "faculties of government 
and self-defense" in the realm of public edu- 
cation. I should think thut this would make 
them very uneasy." 11 

My own view of the history of citizenship 
education is that civil education has been the 
product of a three-way tension among the value 
claims of a democratic political community, 
the value claims of s^quented pluralisms, and 
the pressures of the world-wide modernization 
process. The interplay and persistent con- 
flict among these major elements in American 
history have resulted in the various pushes 
and pulls that have buffeted citizenship edu- 
cation throughout our national existence. 

There have been persistent dilemmas: 
Americans have believed that univt, ^al educa- 
tion was fundamental to the welfare of the He- 
public, but they have drawn back from politi- 
cal indoctrination in the schools (especially 
if it doesn't agree with the views of particu- 
lar groups). However, the urgency to promote 
civil education rises in times of national 
crisis or very rapid social change. Progres- 
sive reformers have had one kind of prescrip- 
tion; conservative traditionalists have had 
another. My own view is that the liberal re- 
formist trends have been more in tune with the 
ideals of our democratic goals and practices. 
But modern society requires a much different 
kind of civic education from that of the past. 
It should deal directly and explicitly with 
the political values, political knowledge, and 
skills of political participation required of 
citizens in a modern democratic political com- 
munity. 

I have indicated in several articles that 
I think this requires radical changes in cur- 
riculum development, not the traditional 
approaches that revisionists apparently hold 
to. I am spelling out this view in a book I 
am writing for Phi Delta Kappa to be called 
The Revival of Civic Learning . A brief pre- 
view is to be published in the May issue of 
Social Education . 

I still believe that my reading of his- 
tory based upon a larger present and my inter- 
pretation of what we may learn from it for 
curriculum study will lead to a frame of ref- 
erence that is larger, more informed, and more 
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illuminating than the more pessimistic mode of 
the revisionists based upon a foreshortened 
present. Once you have completed your re- 
search on these topics and turned in your pa- 



pers, the verdict is in your hands and just 
possibly the future of public education and of 
the democratic political community as well. 
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I shall make only one point. It arises 
primarily from my experience in working in 
state and city curriculum programs. It is my 
contention that revisionist historians have 
given far too little attention to educational 
practice in their interpretations of educa- 
tional developments in the nineteen thirties 
and forties. They have made assumptions about 
practice that have little basis in fact, and 
they have ignored some highly significant 
aspects of educational development. Far too 
often they have simply assumed that theory re- 
veals practice, that the ideas expounded by 
educational theorists accurately reflect prac- 
tice in the field. 

The consideration that revisionists give 
to educational practice is too lmited in 
scope. For example, they have tended to view 
the organized progressive education movement 
as the major if not exclusive expression of 
liberal educational thought. Many seem to as- 
sume that to evaluate, the liberal influence on 
curriculum development in the thirties and 
forties they need only consider the Eight Year 
Study and publications of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. 

The fact is that the thirties witnessed a 
tremendous expansion of organized curriculum 
work, both through State Departments of Educa- 
tion and local school systems. During that 
decade alone I participated as general consul- 
tant in seven state-wide and five city curri- 
culum programs, and in addition directed cur- 
riculum surveys in three other cities. Such 
work was underway in all parts of the nation. 
It was those programs that influenced educa- 
tional practice most widely. They involved 
and influenced hundreds of schools and thou- 
sands of teachers. 1 

I believe t hat ed ucators defined a nd 
tested liberal educational goals and methods 
far more extensively in that broad curriculum 
movement than they did through the activities 
of the Progressive Education Association. For 
example, I never was a member of the Progres- 
sive Education Association and yet I viewed 
myself as a liberal and was generally so con- 
sidered. Thousands of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators who studied with Kilpat- 
rick, Bode, and their like-minded colleagues 
incorporated changes in their practices de- 
signed to accomplish more liberal goals. The 
Great Depression aided this process for it 
created an intellectual climate in which ques- 
tions previously unwelcome about our social 
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and economic system could be raised. A natu- 
ral outgrowth of this ferment and questioning 
was the broad movement in State Departments of 
Education and local school systems to improve 
the curriculum. It is my conviction that un- 
til educational historians study this perva- 
sive and influential movement they cannot 
judge fairly how American schools responded to 
liberal thought during this highly significant 
period. 

Two important conclusions arrived at by 
revisionist historians seem to me to be lack- 
ing in evidence drawn from educational prac- 
tice. One is the contention that educators 
have largely ignored the part played in educa- 
tion by other agencies in the community than 
the school. No doubt there is some truth in 
this contention. However, my experience in 
curriculum programs during the thirties and 
forties leads me to believe that in practice 
there was much more concern with the community 
as a whole than the revisionists have recog- 
nized . 

For example, the appointment by the TVA 
in Norris, TN, of a Superintendent of Educa- 
tion rather than a Superintendent of Schools 
was not a happenstance action. It reflected a 
belief that education should be viewed as a 
community wide undertaking which involved sev- 
eral agencies. In turn, this action reflected 
a concern that many educators and community 
leaders throughout the nation had for broaden- 
ing the concept of education to include the 
influence of other community agencies than the 
school. Study of the publications of the 
Society for Curriculum Study, the national as- 
sociation which reflected the broad curriculum 
movement to which I have referred, will reveal 
that substantial emphasis was given to this 
broad community view. 

The second basic conclusion advanced by 
radical revisionists is unusually well pre- 
sented by Diane Ravitch. She states: "... 
radical writers have charged that American ed- 
ucational institutions Wave not played the 
democratic, benevolent role that educators 
have traditionally claimed for them. On the 
contrary, assert these critics, the schools 
are themselves oppressive institutions which 
regiment, indoctrinate, and sort children, 
either brutally or subtly. . .processing them 
to take their place in an unjust social or- 
der. •• This conclusion is based on an ap- 
praisal of practice in American schools. Con- 
sequently, the question must be raised as to 
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the soundness of their appraisal. 

An adequate treatment of practice re- 
quires that it be considered from two points 
of view. First, there is the question of what 
aims, content, and Methods are actually used 
in classrooms and what outcomes are realized. 
Second, there is the question of what direc- 
tion is being taken by changes that are being 
sought and encouraged by leadership. Herein 
lies the best available forecast for the fu- 
ture. 

The radical revisionists have acknow- 
ledged the difficulty of making a sound judg- 
meht about actual classroom practice with the 
data that are available. Nevertheless, they 
cite a few studies as being adequate support 
for their conclusion. Pierce's study of 
the civic training of youth* end Gellerman's 
study of the influence of the American Le- 
gion 5 are illustrative. 

I feel that the evidence from these stud- 
ies is totally inadequate support for the 
sweeping concision they reach. These studies 
are largely concerned with what various organ- 
izations tried to get the schools to do. 
There is no convincing evidence of the extent 
of their influence on actual practice. 

It has been my observation that practice 
in American schools is widely diverse. It 
differs markedly from classroom to classroom, 
school to school, and system to system. In 
surveys where direct observation could be made 
by trained personnel I found it most difficult 
to reach supportable generalizations about in- 
struction in a single school system. Having 
h^d this experience I can but conclude when 
viewing the nation as a whole that the radical 
revisionists simply assert as fact what their 
theoretical position indicates should be the 
case. 

The direction of change in the curriculum 
that fisld leaders sought in the thirties pre- 
sents a very different situation. There is an 
abundance of source material to draw on. Cur- 
riculum bulletins of many types, illustrative 
teaching units, accounts of curriculum pro- 
grams and the like were published by a large 
number of city and state school systems.** 
In so far as I have been able to discover the 
revisionists have completely ignored this 
material. Study of such material would reveal 
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reasons to question the conclusion the radical 
revisionists have drawn. I shall give one il- 
lustration. 

The State of Virginia had one of the most 
widely discussed curriculum programs in the 
thirties. The aims of education that should 
be accepted to guide the curriculum were wide- 
ly discussed. Laymen as well as educators 
participated in formulation of the statement. 
One section dealt with broad understandings 
and supporting generalizations that should be 
developed by the students. I quote one: 

THE UNDERSTANDING THAT THE MASSES OF 
MEN STRUGGLE CONSTANTLY TO GAIN FREE- 
DOM FROM THE DOMINATION BY THE FEW. 

Supporting Generalizations 

1. Individuals and powerful mi- 
norities have always sought 
control and subjugate the 
masses. 

2. Many of the significant move- 
ments of history have been 
caused by man's effort to 
throw off the yoke of oppres- 
sion and slavery. 

3 . H uman right 8 do not come 
inevitably and as a gift. 

4. Democracy is an experiment in 
the effort to establish hun;an 
rights and freedom for all men 
men. 

5. Almost everywhere gains in 
establishing human rights have 
been made only after much 
suffering or the sacrifices of 
war. 

6 • T he present social order is 
not permanent. Man continues 
to modify it in his search 
for justice and freedom. 7 

I submit that this does not indicate an 
effort to develop and strengthen a curriculum 
designed to oppress thp masses by making them 
docile servants of an all-powerful elite. 

This then is my one suggestion to revi- 
sionist historians. If you would honestly 
better understand American education in the 
nineteen thirties and forties give more atten- 
tion to what really happened in our schools 
and to the kind of change that leadership in 
the field was seeking. 
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Recently, I sat in a group of educated 
laymen who were discussing the "tragedy of 
modern youth," as they put it. The public 
schools during the thirty years following the 
end of the First World War were too permissive 
and still are today. They failed to teach re- 
sponsibility, good manners, an awareness of 
the opportunities open to them, and the youth 
lacked discipline, values, or standards of be- 
havior. The culprit, as they saw it, was the 
progressive educator who followed the doc- 
trines of John Dewey. This man, who was the 
greatest educational philosopher of the centu- 
ry, led them astray. I thought of Hitler, as 
I heard him over the radio in 1939 berating 
his new found scapegoat — the non-Aryan. 

I was told that I should read some of the 
revisionist literature if I wanted to see how 
bad things were during this period. So I ex- 
amined a few books, most of them saying essen- 
tially the same thing. The schools had failed 
to change the social conditions of our time; 
f he power structure and elitist pressures on 
the schools were so great that no progress 
could be expected. We bored the youth with 
the past, with the ideals of a democratic so- 
ciety, and with elitist literature. To prove 
their point they gathered all the literature 
they could find to show that we failed. We 
produced massive dropouts, especially among 
the blacks and the poor. This is the Marxist 
approach to social change — discredit the 
major social institutions, ally them with dec- 
adent institutions, and maybe hint a little 
intrigue with the power structure. 

Nowhere did I find any recognition of the 
millions of children who were well served by 
the schools. One source I read went so far as 
to suggest that we should pay our youth the 
money it costs to educate them and turn them 
out on the streets to be educated by experi- 
ence. Now tell me, in all honesty, what kind 
of education do you think they would get? I'm 
sure that only a few of the revisionists would 
condone such nonsense, but it does indicate 
how far the human mind can stray when it is 
confronted with disappointments and frustra- 
tions. It reminds me of the time 1 stood on 
the campus of UCLA and heard one of the young 
revolutionists of the sixties tell the stu- 
dents that these buildings should all be 
burned down. All the professors there, he 

said, were teaching only , the word he 

used isn't printable. When library research 
is selected to prove a preconceived and one- 
sided notion, it loses its intellectual char- 
acter. I did not find anywhere any creative 
thought about how to rescue ourselves from the 



conditions exposed, nor did I find any balance 
of failure and success. But worst of all, you 
impinged our integrity. I assure you that we 
who worked in the curriculum field after the 
First World War did not sell our souls to the 
company store. 

I would be the last to suggest that the 
schools were above criticism. W e did have 
dropouts, especially among the poor and the 
blacks, but the schools alone were not solely 
to blame for this. The kind of criticism we 
have received tends to cause the general pub- 
lic to lose confidence in the schools, and we 
have seen to much of that during the last 
twenty years. One of the great problems of 
our time is our loss of faith in government, 
in business, in education, in our courts and 
in our professional people, and in one anoth- 
er. And no decent society can be built unless 
we have confidence and faith in each other and 
in our institutions. We, like all other peo- 
ple, have great problems to face before we can 
realize the society most of us want to see. 
As long as we believe it should be brought 
about within a framework of democratic struc- 
ture, through representative government, and 
through an economic system which provides op- 
portunities, from welfare to self fulfillment, 
we believe that our task is to make this sys- 
tem work better. We will of necessity makn 
mistakes and, because we are human beings w 
freedom of choice, we will have to work witi 
the framework of these social systems. Osc^i 
Handlin, in his second lecture to the John 
Dewey Society said it well. "It was his major 
contribution that he progressively clarified 
the nature of the problems to be confronted. 
He engaged in exploring them in a refreshing, 
thought-provoking way, and reminded us con- 
stantly that the task of seeking our salutary 
relationships between patterns of education 
and the values of free men in a radically 
changing world is a continuing obligation."* 

If we believe that we would be better off 
by changing completely our social structure, 
then my remarks ars beside the point, and we 
will have to make revolutionary changes as 
some of our world powers have done and some 
of the lesser powers are doing today. But 
note that these changes have mostly been made 
by the barrel of a gun, and I see none of them 
that can match the quality of our society with 
even its present faults. I give this as an 
intelligent observation, not as sheer patrio- 
tism. To make the changes in society that we 
want made, we will need to do so, not by mili- 
tary force, but by the struggle to utilize the 
organized groups we have in our society to 
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join together to bring about reform* By this 
process we have made terrific changes the last 
fifty years in the United States. To name on- 
ly a few: the Civil Rights Act under the 
Johnson administration was oue of the most 
significant social acts since Emancipation; 
the organization and pressures of organized 
labor have enriched the workers to an extent 
unknown anywhere else in the world; the move- 
ment to break down discriminating employment 
practices has opened up employment opportuni- 
ties for minority groups never before known; 
the rights of women have been increasingly 
recognized* from the granting of the ballot to 
the present when fifty per cent of the women 
are working, which may or may not be a bless- 
ing; the provision of the initiative procesr, 
prevalent in a large number of states, has be- 
come a weapon in our pluralistic society 
against the failure of our legislative bodies 
to perform their duties. Now don't ask me to 
prove statistically that the schools had any- 
thing to do with this. I can't. But neither 
can you prove that without the free public 
schools over the last fifty years these 
changes would have come about. The schools by 
themselves cannot eliminate discrimination or 
achieve integration of all groups, nor can 
they provide equal social or political equali- 
ty. They can help, but the public and our in- 
stitutions will really bring 9 about social 
changes. 

Those of us who worked in the curriculum 
field during the period under criticism 
adopted the idea that the traditional school 
of the nineteenth century was too repressive 
of children and too limited in its offerings 
and in its outlook to serve the needs of the 
children of our time, and so we worked under a 
philosophy in which we believed. Let me state 
a few of its major tenets. 

1. Education In a free society should be 
universal for a period of years. This meant 
opening the schools to all children, generally 
*rom six to sixteen years of age, and this of 
itself loads the schools with an extreme range 
of interests, desires, abilities, and social 
and ethnic backgrounds. Thus the curriculum 
must face this problem. 

2. Since our American society was paying 
the bill for these schools with taxes col- 
lected from individuals and business, we felt 
that in true democratic form both groups 
should huve some chance to express themselves 
about what they were buying. In order to un- 
derstand the economic system we studied the 
character of business and industry and its op- 
portunities. We asked for the assistance of 
parents to help the teachers do their job. 

3. We accepted the idea of equal oppor- 
tunity to learn and thus prepared programs for 
the handicapped, those oriented toward indus- 
trial trades and in business, those who had 
dreams of leadership, and those who had 
visions of performance in aesthetics. 



4. We decided that the teacher and the 
materials she handled were the key to achiev- 
ing our goals, and therefore we brought the 
teacher into the act of planning what these 
materials should be, and we sought to inte- 
grate substantive material and methods. 

5. We believed in the democratic charac- 
ter of our society and were firm in the belief 
that since this was the only society the child 
knew, his younger years of experience should 
acquaint him with the nature of this society 
as an aid to his own personal opportunities 
and his psychological development. We did not 
separate the individual from his society be- 
cause this is the way we live, but at the same 
time we tried in so far as possible to study 
each child with all the tools available to un- 
derstand how to develop individual or unique 
talents. Later on we introduced him to the 
problems or our culture and nation, and helped 
him to understand the nature of change so that 
he would be better able to participate in 
bringing about improvement in an orderly way 
consistent with the changing conditions of his 
time. Get involved, we said, but don't de- 
stroy without providing a satisfying and need- 
fulfilling substitute. 

6. Dewey said there were three phases in 
the growth of a human being. The first was 
physical, play, during which the child learned 
to use his body, to relate himself to others, 
and to communicate. The second was when he 
learned to use tools — physical, social, and 
institutional ones. And the third was when he 
learned to apply the scientific method to 
knowledge of established conditions, to exam- 
ine them, evaluate them and make decisions. 
Dewey added to this by saying the youth should 
learn "To select the new scientific, techno- 
logical and cultural forces that are producing 
change in the old order; estimate the direc- 
tion in which they are moving and ; their out- 
come if they are given freer play and see what 
can be done to make the schools their ally." 

Our adversaries tell us that we have no 
interest in the poor, the foreigner, the op-2 
pressed, the black. They draw this conclusion 
from dropout figures. I did not live in India 
and the Middle Fast ten years to be unsympa- 
thetic with their condition, but 1 must con- 
fess that I have somewhat less concern for the 
wayward in our country than I do for the help- 
less in some other countries of the world. 
Many :>f our youth, acting in cooperation with 
adult groups in our country, can effect social 
changfs. Someone has said that an aristocrat 
is a man who can control more than one vote. 
W e wanted to encourage leadership in all 
groups to bring sufficient strength to bear 
upon a condition to unite the rest of us in 
supporting changed conditions. We wanted to 
reach as many individuals as we could and we 
wanted to create a better environment in which 
they might live more fully. We also wanted to 
extend the growth of youth into the higher 
reaches of the products of our social and aes- 
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thetic masterpieces, for it is the spirit of 
man that precedes intelligent action* You re- 
member Shakespeare said in King Lear, "Learn- 
ing is but an adjunct to ourselves* M 

We are proud of what we have done and re- 
gretful of our failure. We are not cowed by 
criticism when it is just, but we have little 
respect for Monday morning quarterbacks* We 
isk you with your perceptive minds to turn 
your attention to more profitable endeavors* 
To create or join a group of creative minds, 
who seeing the ever present problems before 



us, seek to make a better world, a better cur- 
riculum, a better school system, and a better 
man* This effort will bring about more pro- 
ductive change than whipping us who worke 1 in 
the field 30 years ago* 

After reading of our failures I feel like 
Keats said in his Ode to a Nightengale — "My 
heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains my 
senses. M I must go back to my mystery story 
and my Shakeepeare, for one intrigues me and 
the other stimulates me*" 
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Professor Butts, Caswell, and Leonard were 
significant leaders in their fields during the 
middle part of this century and their work was 
part of the moving force of their era. I am 
in a somewhat uncomfortable position of re- 
sponding to their papers as a "gad-fly/ 1 rais- 
ing questions regarding their analysis of the 
educational histories written by those called 
"revisionists". Their papers reflect the gen- 
eral kind of criticism which has been directed 
at so-called "revisionist" history during the 
past half-dozen years. 

Generally this criticism holds that "re- 
visionists" are those historians who conclude 
that "American educational institutions have 
not played the democratic, benevolent role 
that educators have traditionally claimed for 
them. On the contrary, • • ♦ the schools are 
themselves oppressive institutions which regi- 
ment, indoctrinate, and sort children, either 
brutally or subtly • • • processing them to 
take their place in an unjust social or- 
der." 1 The critics of revisionist s f his- 
tories reject this conclusion by focusing on 
what they take to be the mistakes of individu- 
al historian's methodology, documentation, and 
analysis of sources. It is also often charged 
that revisionists fail to properly estimate 
the pragmatic political effect of their his- 
tories. Unfortunately, the critics usually 
fail to note the wide variety of methodolo- 
gies, paradigms of analysis, and political 
persuasion exhibited by those historians who 
are considered revisionists. It is also as- 
sumed by many critics that if they expose an 
error in any one of these histories then they 
have discredited the revisionists 1 histories 
in general. Such a conclusion is, of course, 
unwarranted. It would be rather startling to 
find any single historian whose work is en- 
tirely free of error, and there clearly are 
errors in the revisionists 1 histories. The 
most lively debate about these histories, how- 
ever* has been between revisionist historians. 
Few, if any, of these historians have made any 
claim to infallibility or even to having more 
than a small portion of the "whole" of educa- 
tional past described in their work. Because 
of the wide diversity among those historians 
who might agree with the general conclusion 
quoted above and because they come to that 
conclusion utilizing different methodologies 
and often profoundly disagreeing over signifi- 
cant historical developments, I find the in- 
clusive term "revisionists" both dysfunctional 
to a dialogue and personally distasteful. 
Nevertheless, I will use the term in this re- 
sponse simply b jause it is required. It is 
probably a mistake to attempt an analysis of 
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revisionist history in any global sense • 
Rather it would be more profitable to analyze 
individual critical histories. 

Similarly, it is probably more instruc- 
tive to analyze the individual "case" made 
against the revisionists by each of these pa- 
pers. We shall start with Professor Caswell's 
paper. He begins with the charge "Far too of- 
ten they have simply assumed that theory re- 
veals practice, that the ideas expounded by 
educational theorists accuratly reflect prac- 
tice, that the ideas expounded by educational 
theorists accurately reflect practice in the 
field." 2 This is by now a familiar criti- 
cism. It stems, in part, from the reaction to 
much of the early work of the revisionists 
which was directed toward understanding the 
intellectual underpinings of American 
school 8. 3 The early work of the revision- 
ists reflected a well ingrained belief in Wes- 
tern sopial science based on the Weberian and 
Parsonian thesis that ideas are the bedrock of 
social order. When this early analysis sug- 
gested that some of the leading theoreticians 
in the American past were perhaps less than 
fully democratic and that some of their ideas 
were congruent with racism, then almost imme- 
diately critics of the revisionists were ready 
to temporarily or selectively abandon the 
longstanding belief in the efficacy of ideas. 
Professor Caswell displays this selectivity. 
In th« very next paragraph, after he chal- 
lenges the nexus between ideas and praxis, he 
cites his own experience in the 1930s as a 
college educator and curriculum consultant as 
evidence that illiberal practices were not 
ascendant in the schools of that time, and he 
follows this with the statement, "Thousands of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
studied with Kilpatrick, Bode and their like- 
minded colleagues incorporated changes in 
their practices designed to accomplish more 
liberal goals." 4 Most observers would agree 
that ideas and theories are rarely incorpor- 
ated unaltered into practice and would proba- 
bly find even less controversial that most 
practice is based upon some theoretical con- 
struct, although that construct may not be 
fully articulated by the practictioners. The 
point should be clear, however; critics like 
Professor Caswell simply cannot have it both 
ways. Ideas and theories cannot be discounted 
a priori when part of a revisionists histori- 
an's analysis and then presumptively accepted 
as relevant when utilized for analysis by non- 
revisionists historians. It is obvious that 
ideas and theories can't be judged as effica- 
cious only when it suits the critics 1 argu- 
ment. What must be done is to examine the 




nature of the historical analysis and the kind 
of claims being made from that analysis before 
one can judge if the historian has provided 
adequate evidence for the importance assigned 
to ideas. 

Professor Csswell sttempts this type of 
criticism in the third end fourth page of his 
psper when he refers to a specific documenta- 
tion which he feels is insdequate for its pur- 
ported task. Here he srgues thst reference to 
the work of Pierce end Gellermsn in Roots of 
Crisis is insdequste to support the general 
conclusion regarding the undemocratic nature 
of schools attributed to revisionist's his- 
tory. Indeed, Caswell would have been correct 
if that conclusion had been the object of the 
citation. It was not. Even a cursory reading 
of the chapter shows that it dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the 1930s debate about the is- 
sue of indoctrination. The page cited by Cas- 
well explicitly stated that the studies cited 
were offered only as evidence of the success- 
ful influence of conservative pressure groups 
on school curriculum which, if actual, would 
make liberal or radical indoctrination in the 
schools more unlikely then conservative indoc- 
trination. 3 Interestingly, in 1935 Profes- 
sor Caswell had cited Bessie Pierce's work for 
evidence of the influence of conservative 
pressure groups on school curriculum. Of the 
materials prepared by such groups he said, 
many times they are prepared with the delib- 
erate purpose of propagandizing the nation 
U „% thC Sonools for certain special inter- 
ests." if the Pierce work was sufficient 
evidence to warrant Professor Caswell's 1935 
conclusions, one wonders why he now wishes to 
disregard its importance. This illustration 
points out the importance of carefully consid- 
ering the claim being made by the historian 
and the dangers of shifting criteria for ac- 
ceptable evidence. 

Professor Leonard's paper also presents 
several of the standard criticisms of revi- 
sionists' histories. He begins with the as- 
sertion that the attempt to "discredit the ma- 
jor social institutions, ally them with deca- 
dent institutions and maybe hint a little 
intrigue with power structure" is the "radi- 
cal" approach to social change. Professor 
Leonard then goes on to say that curriculum 
leaders "did not sell their souls to the com- 
pany store."' Imbedded within these asser- 
tions are two separate, although related, 
charges: first, that revisionism is ideolo- 
gically radical and therefore should be dis- 
missed; and second, that revisionists' histor- 
ies are founded on a conspiratorial conception 
of history. The former charge requires little 
more than to point out that it is based on a 
"genetic fallacy". Moreover, it is not true 
that all revisionists are "radicals". The 
conspiracy allegation is equally misleading, 
for it seeks to discredit an intellectual 
position without analysis of its argument, 
ogic or evidence. I know of rn educational 
historian, revisionists or any otner variety 
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who has charged American educators with "sel- 
ling out" to the company store or to corporate 
interests. What is often suggested, rather, 
is that educators and liberal reformers held a 
vision of the "good society" and of human na- 
ture which was very similar to that held by 
the corporate leaders of their time. As ex- 
plicitly stated by one of the so-called revi- 
sionist historians, "This congruence of ideals 
does not imply that the settlements conspired 
to further the interests of corporate indus- 
try. It simply means that corporate leaders 
and settlement house residents agreed on the 
basic social structure necessary to fulfill 
the promise of American life. They also 
agreed that a new type man was required for 
this new society." 8 We might also remember 
William A. Williams' admonition, "conscious- 
ness of purpose is not the same as conspira- 
cy. What has been documented is that many 
schoolmen and liberal reformers were conscious 
of their purposes and that often those pur- 
poses were congruent with the interests of 
corporate leaders. 

The second major assertion of Professor 
Leonard's paper is "the kind of criticism we 
have received tends to cause the general pub- 
lic to lose confidence in public schools" at a 
time ghen such confidence is a national neces- 
i This is a or *ticism previously lev- 

eled on several occasions by Professor 
Butts. 1 The raising of this charge, in- 
terestingly, tends to give credence to the 
conclusions of some revisionists regarding the 
elitism and the epistemological problems which 
inhere in the pragmatism of modern liberalism. 
This criticism clearly indicated that more im- 
portant than the "search for truth" is the 
estimated pragmatic consequences of making 
public a critical analysis. Moreover, clearly 
implied in the criticism is the belief that in 
the presence of such histories the public 
would not be able to make intelligent (or per- 
haps "correct") decisions about education, 
what Professors Leonard and Butts seem to fear 
is that after hearing the revisionists' criti- 
cism of public schooling, the public may lose 
confidence in schooling as it now exists and 
agitate for significant kinds of change. It 
is important to consider why Leonard and Butts 
think such a turn of events would be a disas- 
ter. Is it because they aro certain that the 
revisionists' critique is wholely wrong and 
that the public is not capable of understand- 
ing the errors? Or is it because they are not 
unwilling to submit current public schooling 
to an evaluation by the public, which is 
thought to be unable to make such difficult 
assessments? There are probably other reasons 
which Leonard and Butts might suggest to de- 
fend their concern that criticism of schooling 
will erode essential public support (or apa- 
thy). It is, however, difficult to ascertain 
how any rationale this position can escape 
ultimately arguing that such criticism is de- 
structive because when the public is agitated 
to make educational decisions, than the more 
correct" judgments of experts will be over- 
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turned. 

Thirdly, Professor Leonard charges, "Our 
adversaries [the revisionists] tell us that we 
have no interest in the poor, the foreign, the 
oppressed, the black. They draw these conclu- 
sions from dropout figures. w11 Indeed, 
this is just the contrary of what most revi- 
sionists historians have argued. Most have 
contended that educators were indeed profound- 
ly concerned with just these groups and thus 
devised a myriad of programs specifically for 
them. I know of only one educational histori- 
an 1 who holds the view Leonard wishes to 
associate with the revisionists and the fol- 
lowing is the response of one revisionists to 
the mistaken analysis: "It has been implied 
that public school officials, who were not 
particularly concerned with immigrant and 
working-class children, used the new industri- 
al training programs as a way of getting them 
out of school as quickly and with as little 
expense as possible. The evidence does not 
support such an interpretation."" 

An interesting and important point which 
Professor Leonard alludes to at various times 
and in somewhat disconnected way thoughout his 
paper is that the revisionists have failed to 
balance their accounts of the failures of pub- 
lic schooling with adequate accounts of the 
successes. 1 * Further he argue > that the 
quality of American society far outdistances 
its world competitors and ascribes much of 
American success to the peaceful evolutionary 
change in which the public schools have played 
a major role. 15 He is correct when point- 
ing to the emphasis which revisionists place 
on the problematic aspects of American school- 
ing and society. It is inadequate, however, 
to simply compare American successes with the 
record of other nations, for example Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, Cuba or Japan. Any 
such comparison must include an analysis of 
the stated objectives and ideals of the re- 
spective nations as well as their relative 
mate ^al, geographic and demographic condi- 
tions * Most observers would surely agree that 
it is an understatement to say that America 
has long enjoyed advantages in its material 
base far superior to any other nation. Few 
would dispute that the stated objectives and 
the ideals of America have for at least two 
hundred years represent d the single best hope 
for the conceptualization of a just society. 
We should be exceedingly unsatisfied with any 
equation of our successes which simply com- 
pares our performance with that of other na- 
tions rather than with our ideals and poten- 
tial. We must compare American reality with 
the 'promise' of the American dream. More- 
over, it seems a rather odd reading of our re- 
cent history to ascribe whatever success 
gained in the areas of Civil Rights legisla- 
tion or equal employment for minorities and 
women to peaceful evolution and the effect of 
American schooling. Clearly in both of Pro- 
fessor Leonard's examples the effect of mass 
^demonstrations, urban riots and often armed 
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conflict has been the effective motor for 
change. It is also questionable how much real 
change has taken place even in these areas. 
Results of a three-year study of institutional 
sexism and racism by the Council on Interra- 
cial Books for Children sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation shows that women have made 
few real gains in the job market since the 
turn of the century and that while black fami- 
lies experienced some gains during the early 
1970s the trend since 1975 has been regres- 
sive. 16 . 

Lastly, Professor Leonard states "We are 
not cowed by criticism when it is just, but we 
have little respect for Monday morning quar- 
terbacking. " 17 It is difficult to ascer- 
tain what he would count as "just" criticism 
but his plea sounds disconcertingly similar to 
the familiar liberal retreat from criticism 
during the sixties when critics were told that 
criticism must be "constructive" rather than 
"destructive" in nature. Constructive, of 
course, was a code word meaning criticism of 
the details of a policy were legitimate, but 
questions regarding the fundamental precepts 
and objectives of the policy were destructive. 
In any case, if we are to have "little respect 
for Monday morning quarterbacking" then we can 
have little respect for history. Indeed, the 
historian's task is very much that of a Monday 
morning quarterback. Those who object to such 
an enterprise will surely be doomed to repeat 
the failures of last Saturday's game plan. 

In contrast to the Caswell and Leonard 
papers, Professor Butts' paper, in addition to 
its greater length, seems argued along a dif- 
ferent tact. Nevertheless, he is essentially 
an apologist for the existing state of affairs 
in the public schools and the progressive lib- 
eral tradition which undergirds public school- 
ing. Butts would have us believe that the 
main difference between his history and the 
histories of the revisionists is his longer 
and more mature "present" which began in the 
1930s. The revisionists' "present," according 
to Butts, originated in the "traumatic era" of 
the sixties and, thus, limits their vision 
regarding the complexity of American history, 
the liberal tradition and the evolution of 
public schooling. 18 From his more "ma- 
ture" position he sees that the "racism, 
materialism and inhuman injustices come from 
conservative and reactionary sources rather 
than jJrom liberal and progressive sour- 
ces. " iy He then invites us to compare his 
analysis of five specific educational develop- 
ments with differing accounts by a variety of 
revisionists historians. For the sake of time 
let us concentrate on the first development 
Butts analyzes, that of the rise of vocational 
education. 

Professor Butts asks his listeners to 
compare his treatment of vocational education 
in Public Education in the United States with 
that of Paul Violas in The Training~of the 
Urban Working Class . He seems assured that 
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his analysis not only is more correct but that 
it will dispel the implications drawn from 
Violas 1 work that vocational education was a 
curricular innovation intentionally designed 
to produce a working class to fit the specifi- 
cations of the emerging corporate industrial 
workplace; that the mechanism was a differen- 
tiated curriculum with different training pro- 
vided for different children uased on their 
socio-economic and ethnic origins as well as 
their projected life destinies. Butts is ab- 
solutely correct when he suggests that the on- 
ly way to make an evaluation of the conflict- 
ing interpretations is to read both. Since he 
has also argued that the main problem with the 
Violas account is the failure to adequately 
deal with Dewey 4 ^ opposition to certain as- 
pects of vocational education, I think it is 
not unfair for me to suggest some potential 
difficulties in his analysis. * 

The Violas analysis places much emphasis 
on the decisions of individual historical act- 
ors within a context of conflicting class in- 
terests and ideological commitments. Butts 
rejects this in favor of an analytic framework 
which deemphasizes class conflict and high- 
lights impersonal historical forces. He 
builds an explanatory paradigm with the "for- 
ces" of modernization playing a major causal 
role mediated by alternating and conflicting 
drives for pluralism and unification. Histor- 
ical actors are grouped within this flux of 
historical forces as either conservative-reac- 
tionary (i.e., those representing industrial- 
-business interests), progressive liberal 
(i*e., those favoring humanitarian and demo- 
cratic goals) and efficiency minded liberals 
(i.e., those favoring social control tech- 
niques). This analytic framework plays a sig- 
nificant role in Butts 1 apology. By deliber- 
ately substituting "forces of modernization" 
for the corporate industrialism he begins with 
a positively connoted term rather than a neu- 
tral or negative one. But his linguistic 
slight of hand only begins here, for his model 
seems to suggest that much of recent American 
history was not caused by historical actors 
but by impersonal forces, e.g. modernization, 
and thus was inevitable. One example: when 
discussing the works of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Association and the Public Education 
Association in New York he hints that they 
were originally interested in "social welfare 
reforms". However, "they were soon forced to 
take another tact when the depression of 
1893-1894 introduced a new demand for voca- 
tional training."'" Clearly the implica- 
tion is that the members of these organiza- 
tions were coerced by impersonal historical 
forces to change their policies. Of course, 
Professor Butts provides not one shred of evi- 
dence for this conclusion. Moreover, we 
should know very well that depressions do not 
introduce demands. People make demands, per- 
haps in response to their conception of condi- 
tions imposed by events like wars and depres- 
sions, but the demands and decisions are. nvade 
by people and not by some inevitable histori- 
es 
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cal force. What Butts has done is to set up 
an explanatory scheme which allows him to 
apologize for the undemocratic aspects of pub- 
lic schooling with the excuse that they were 
either the inevitable result of the force of 
modernization or that they really do not rep- 
resent mainstream American action (regardless 
of how wide-spread the programs or practices) 
because they were not actively advocated by 
the progressive wing of liberalism. The later 
claim can be maintained only so long as apolo- 
gists fail to examine the primary sources. 

Professor Butts 1 excessive reliance on 
secondary sources is displayed in his explana- 
tion of why working class whites and blacks 
supported industrial education. He begins 
with a quote from Samuel Hays which supposedly 
shows that the early progressive era was not 
characterized by class conflict. Hays noted 
that the agitation during this era was "more 
fundamental and more varied than an attempt by 
the dispossessed to curb the wealthy. The 
comprised a reaction not against the corpora- 
tion alone but also against industrialism ana 
the many ways in which it affected the lives 
of Americans."" Note that Hays did not 
reject the idea of class conflict, rather he 
placed it in a larger context of a struggle 
against the total impact of industrial capi- 
talism and its ramifications. Nevertheless, 
Butts, in his very next paragraph asserts that 
the Hays 1 quote helps hiu< explain the rise of 
vocational education and the acceptance of it 
by the working class. "Workers and farmers 
were concerned about making their education 
more useful in their jobs . . . and the poor 
and the immigrant sought to acouire the skills 
required in industrial jobs." 22 As Butts 
provides absolutely no documentation to sup- 
port his explanation, we are left with the im- 
plication that it must follow logically from 
his reference to Hays. But that, of course, 
cannot be, for Hays argued that the thrust of 
the contemporary agitation was to reject in- 
dustrialism. And why would those rejecting 
industrialism seek to match their education to 
industrial jobs? Professor Butts does not 
provide an answer. The minimum conditions for 
his apology to approach coherency, however, 
are the absence of class conflict and general 
acceptance of vocational education by its cli- 
ents. Thus, he asserts these as fact and 
without any supporting evidence* 

His suggestion that blacks supported in- 
dustrial education is even more problematic. 
In the case of the support for vocational edu- 
cation by the immigrants and working class na- 
tive whites, the primary research has yet to 
be completed. In the case of black accept- 
ance, however, it is fairly conclusive. 
Butts 1 statement, again without a shred of 
documentation, that "the prevailing view of 
most black and white supporters of improved 
education for blacks accepted the harsh fact 
that education had to accommodate itself to 
the realities of inequality in the economic as 
well as the social and political worlds," is 
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clearly at odds with the evidence. There is 
substantial documentation in the works of Pro- 
fessor James D. Arlerson which shows that most 
blacks considered industrial education as une- 
qual education and training for subservience 
and therefore unacceptable.** 

The problems noted above in Professor 
Butts' analysis of industrial education are 
symptomatic of his analysis of critical ac- 
counts of the American educational past. His 
overriding objective has been to salvage this 
past and the progressive-liberal ideology 
which has been such a central part of it from 
critical appraisal which might indicate a less 
than democratic impulse and a less than just 
structure of schooling. Unfortunately this 
kind of "ideological" reaction to much of the 
critical history of American education has 



been too prevelant. It is unfortunate because 
there are many problems with American educa- 
tion which demand attention, and intelligent 
attention will require an understanding of the 
history which has yielded the present condi- 
tions. While I believe the critical histories 
of the past decade represent a clear improve- 
ment in our understanding of that past, they 
are not sufficient, not complete and not free 
of error. What is desparately needed is hon- 
est criticism and sincere dialogue if we are 
to intelligently add to our store of under- 
standing of the educational past. That criti- 
cism and dialogue must be based not on an 
apology for the past, nor an ideological com- 
mitment to the liberal or any other tradition. 
It must be dedicated to the pursuit of truth, 
and a commitment to follow that pursuit 
wherever it may lead. 
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CURRICULUM HISTORY: FLIGHT TO THE SIDELINES OR SOURCE OF NEW VITALITY? 



R. V. Bullough, Jr. 
University of Utah 



A decade ago, in an article entitled "The 
Practical: A Language for Curriculum, "* 
Joseph Schwab outlined six "signs of crisis" 
found in fields of study that are "moribund." 
He labels these signs as "flights" from the 
"subject of the field." The fourth "flight" 
Schwab discusses "is to the sidelines, to the 
role of observer, commentator, historian, and 
critic of the contributions of others to the 
field." if the recent increase in the in- 
terest in the history of curriculum can be 
taken as evidence of a lack of vitality in the 
field, particularly in the field's grounding 
in theory, as Schwab suggests, then the ques- 
tion might be asked* "W hat can history do to 
bring new vitality to the field?" That is, 
can history of curriculum be more than a 
chronicling of the rise and fall of the field? 
Is it possible for historians to be active in 
vitalizing/ revitalizing a field of study? 

Students of science would very likely re- 
spond in the affirmative to the last question. 
Scientists, unlike educators, are trained in 
intellectual traditions which include the 
necessity of coming to understand historical 
developments in their fields of specializa- 
tion. Few educators are trained in such tra- 
ditions. In part we recognize this difference 
as centering in differing conceptions of the 
nature of theory building. While it is appro- 
priate to speak of a single theory or sets of 
conflicting theories dominating work in sever- 
al of the scientific fields such a claim can- 
not be made for education except in a very 
limited sense. In short, educators tend not 
to "grow up"* in anything approximating a 
tradition. 

When the history of education was domi- 
nated by a concern to document this "triumph 
of democracy" through the extension of school- 
ing opportunities and the expansion of the 
mechanisms of schooling, it served, in a 
sense, a central role in vitalizing, or keep- 
ing vital, the entire field of education. Ed- 
ucational history helped give purpose and di- 
rection to theoretical efforts — efforts de- 
signed to extend democracy. Many educators 
believed they participated in a kind of "holy 
cause." When, because of a variety of cultur- 
al developments, this particular view of his- 
tory was accused of being extremely naive, 
other conceptions of history were created. Of 
most interest to us today are those concep- 
tions of history which center on critical 
interpretations of the role of schooling in 
creating and perpetuating a mass society. 

Revisionist history is an interesting 
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combination of Schwab's "flight to the side- 
lines" as well as an important and relatively 
new effort to turn history into a vitalizing 
force. More on revisionist history will be 
said later. This kind of history has provided 
educators with some very significant under- 
standings but it has its problems. Among 
these problems, in terms of history serving 
students of curriculum as a tool for vitaliz- 
ing understandings, is that the effort to cri- 
tically analyze the work of various educators 
often ends in an unfair placing of motives up- 
on those educators. Somewhere in the mix of 
what these educators believed they were doing 
and what they intended to do and what actually 
happened a good deal of distortion occasional- 
ly creeps in. Further, what we are often 
treated to is an interesting chronicling of 
events which, while replacing the earlier 
"triumph of democracy" chronicling, provides 
us with necessarily limited understanding of 
why persons did what they did. Such questions 
are only indirectly the concern of survey and 
institutional histories. 

What is often missing in educational his- 
tories is a focus upon "the continuing, some- 
times desperate efforts of men to choose, 
shape, and maintain what they consider to be a 
proper human way of life." 4 In short, we 
need to people, or better phrased, "person" 
our history. This is especially important 
where the interpretations developed are 
grounded in a particular school of thought 
such as that of Marx or Habermas. 5 This is 
critical because the complex understandings 
offered by these orientations take on most 
meaning when viewed through the activities of 
beings-in-process of living life. 

Obviously, I am working under the assump- 
tion, as suggested in Erik Erikson's Young Man 
Luther, that individuals are victims, vehicles 
and, in a sense, ultimately resolutions to the 
cultural dilemmas they experience — dilemmas 
which run through and around them. It is im- 
portant to keep this insight in mind because, 
as Habermas reminds us, in a technocratic so- 
ciety we tend to "reify" persons "under cate- 
gories of purposive-rational action and adap- 
tive behavior. " b in short, we often look at 
persons as less than or more than persons — 
villians, hucksters, heroes. We tend not to 
see human beings as centers of action and re- 
action and therefore as centers of history and 
history making. Where we have been victimized 
by the creation of mass society; where our 
ay-too-human and irrational responses seem so 
senseless, the nature of our distortion and 
confusion is profoundly personal — it is in 
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us, not just in "them." 

As a field of study curriculum, particu- 
larly curriculum theory(izing) , is composed of 
various attempts to rationalize experience — 
10 make it sensible; to subject it to human 
intelligence. The central importance to curri- 
culum workers of aims and of sources of aims 
cf education support this view; as does our 
great concern for technique as control. The 
history of education has provided us with some 
very useful information about the connection 
between educational aims and developments 
w<*i.in the culture at large. Unfortunately, 
as with behavioral scientists' concern for the 
average or the norm, our study of this fit is 
often a study "in general." It has little 
life. Even conflict appears neat and clean. 
Somewhere the peculiar and distinctive nature 
of an individual curriculum worker/ theorist's 
lived experience (and that of his/her stu- 
dents') finds expression in the curriculum 
theory /prog ram developed. The nature of this 
involvement requires careful and thoughtful 
consideration. It requires, among other 
things, a consideration of how the individual 
interprets his/her experience and makes (often 
in a spirit of prescription) meanings. 

To get at such understandings presents 
several methodological problems for histori- 
ans. I shall mention but three. Perhaps the 
central difficulty relates to the hermeneuti- 
cal problem of interpretation. Is truly ob- 
jective history of another person's experience 
possible to write? Obviously not, though 
clearly there is an obligation to adequately 
do one's historical homework when interpreting 
the "facts." * 

Some time ago Martin Duberman wrote a 
piece entitled the "Historian as Ghost." Too 
often, he reminds us, the historian works very 
hard to maintain his ghosthood. Because of 
the nature of persons-centered history, which 
is personally and profoundly dislogical, that 
is, written history is seen as the product of 
interaction between historian and the object 
of his study, it is essential that the histor- 
ian materialize himself. Only a limited un- 
derstanding of a dialogue is possible when one 
of the participants' part in the discourse to 
masked. Tho historian must take off the sbsat 
of his anonymity and reveal, as best as his 
self-awareness permits him, the nature of the 
concerns that brought him to study who and 
what he is studying. What is it that is of 
such personal importance to an historian that 
he is willing to sacrifice innumerable hours 
of labor and engage in considerable personal 
agony to make a public statement about someone 
or something? 

History writing is a profoundly personal 
affair. Interaction between the historian's 
life and that of his object of study provides 
the medium through which understanding flows. 
A kind of communion develops between history- 
makers — the historian and his subject — a 



communion similar to that which develops be- 
tween persons committed to understanding one 
another deeply, richly and em pathetically. 
Erich Fromm gives some insight into the nature 
of coming to such person-to-person understand- 
ings when he states: 

How can I see the ur.er if I am 
filled with myself? To be 
filled with oneself means to be 
filled with one's own image, 
with one's greed, or with one'* 
anxiety . . . Indeed, I need to 
be myself in order to see the 
other. How could I understand 
his fear, his sadness, his 
aloneness, his hope, or love? 
If I cannot mobilize my own hu- 
man experience, mobilize it and 
engage myself with my fellow 
man, I might come to know a 
great deal about him (knowledge 
"in general*), but I shall never 
know him . To be open is the 
condition to enable me to become 
filled with him, to become 
soaked with him, as it were, But 
J_ must be I. . . 

And so the historian must be himself/ herself; 
a kind of spokesperson through which the past 
and future unite in the present. In this 
process new understandings; new history is 
created . 

Obviously an historian will desire to 
enter into such communion with some persons 
and not with others. GeneraUy we seek out 
persons who share something special with us — 
perhaps the nature of our struggle to make 
life meaningful. The point is that we choose 
our "friends" carefuUy and, if we are to 
remain friendly to the end (of a writing 
project for example) there must be something 
in it for the historian. One such "something" 
comes as a result of totally submerging 
oneself in the other; by feeling empathy for 
the other. In this process the historian's 
own life meanings become increasingly clear 
and enriched — while, at the same time these 
meanings are used to come to understand the 
other. The difference between the other and 
the historian is a blurry one and, at times, 
confusing. But, such is always the case where 
true dialogue has taken place ~ where one 
person's ideas begin and end is uncertain and, 
furthermore, relatively unimportant. 

A second problem is that of determining 
what primary historical resources are useful. 
In this regard personal letters written to 
friends, stories of the person's behavior, re- 
cordings of informal speeches and reminisc- 
ences of friends and enemies are all essential 
compliments to published works. Obviously 
this problem shifts when the object of our 
study is presently living — but the problems 
of interpretstion and data gathering remain. 
One difference, as I presently see it, between 
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traditional history and persons-centered his- 
tory in terms of data gathering, is found in 
what is ultimatley selected as being impor- 
tant. Often what appear to be relatively in- 
significant events in an individual's life, 
when considered from a traditional historical 
point of view, have great importance in terms 
of what they have to say about how he creates 
(created) meaning. Naturally it is vitallv 
important that the context within which an in- 
dividual lived and worked be considered. It 
is in this context that an individual's effort 
to create meaning becomes significant — just 
as it is through an individual's life that we 
can come to understand the context. 

Perhaps an example will help clarify my 
meaning. During World War I Boyd Bode ex- 
pressed in a letter to his close friend Max 
Otto a little irritation at what he per- 
ceived to be the unwillingness of some immi- 
grant groups to learn English which, interest- 
ingly enough, he called an "ordinary obliga- 
tion of citizenship." The importance of this 
relatively minor episode is found in that it 
is a significant indication of Bode's own per- 
sonal concern to identify with what he per- 
ceived as being truly American. And, as most 
of you know, this effort, that is, the effort 
to realize the democratic ideals of America, 
dominated, almost in a religious sense, Bode's 
work in education. 

A third set of problems found in writing 
persons-centered history relates to how the 
historian is to communicate the spirit of the 
individual's (or individuals') quest which is 
the focus of study. In a book on Boyd Bode 
entitled, Democracy in Education, Boyd H. 
Bode ,* I explored the use of dialogues. The 
reason for using dialogues is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by imagining what Plato's work would 
have conveyed about Socrates had he decided to 
write a straight descriptive, intellectual 
history, or a biography. Though much work in 
this area needs to be done, it seems to me di- 
alogues lend themselves well to enlivening 
history. An individual's humor, complete with 
colloquial phrasing; his/her subtle twists of 
logic in argumentation are important aspects 
of understanding not only how an individual 
went about making meaning but also how that 
individual went about influencing others who 
share his/her historical context. The "how" 
of an argument is often more important than 
the "what." 

What does this have to do with the possi- 
ble role and responsibility of curriculum his- 



tory to vitalize or revitalize the field? 
Certainly, doing history does provide disillu- 
sioned curriculum workers with something to do 
and is, in this sense, a "flight to the side- 
lines." But this is not necessarily the 
case. 

Revisionist history begins to get at the 
problem of vitalizing education by suggesting 
that there are a number of significant ques- 
tions, of importance to curriculum workers, 
that have generally bein ignored by the main- 
stream of the field. These questions include 
the following; "Whose interests does this 
curriculum scheme or organizational scheme 
serve?" "Who or what is or has been excluded 
from participation?" 'What is the role of 
ideology in education?" And so on. These are 
not necessarily questions that lead to revi- 
talizing a field as much as they lead to a""re- 
construction or a reconceptualization of a 
field and of its area of concern. 

For curriculum the focus must be upon the 
nature of human experience — private and col- 
lective. Persons must always be the center of 
our concern. And, as I have suggested, this 
requires that along with traditional and revi- 
sionist histories we develop histories that 
focus primarily upon persons and their strug- 
gles to create "what they consider to be a 
proper human way of life." Such histories 
will raise other questions (it will also ask 
questions very similar to those asked by revi- 
sionists and traditional historians but con- 
sider them from different angles) that compli- 
ment and enhance those asked by revisionists 
and traditional historians: "What role has 
personality played in theory adoption?" 'What 
kinds of personal/cultural concerns lead to 
what kinds of curriculum theories?" And so 
on. 

Curriculum history need not be a flight 
to the sidelines — though it can very easily 
become such a flight. It can be a source of 
useful data for understanding where we have 
been, where we are, and where we ought to be. 
It can help clarify the nature of the tradi- 
tions of scholarship, complete with role mod- 
els, which have existed in the field. It can 
help us better understand the "community" as- 
pects of educational change. And, at the very 
least, it can help vitalize/ revitalize the 
field in a most obvious way, by helping to 
direct our attention where it belongs — on 
persons and on the nature of their lived ex- 
perience. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF THE HISTORY OF THE CURRICULUM 
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In sampling the literature on curriculum 9 
one finds the assertion that curriculum work- 
ers are an ahistorical lot. With varying de- 
grees of emphasis, a number of authors have 
made this point, including Herbert Kliebard, 
Mary Louise Seguel, Dwayne Huebner, Arno Bel- 
lack, B. O. Smith, 0. L. Davis, and Barry 
Franklin. The assertion sometimes takes 
the form of a plaint accomplished by the hope 
for remedy. The formation of this Society for 
the Study of Curriculum History presumably at- 
tests to the seriousness of the concern and to 
the intent to take positive action. 

In one sense, however, I must disagree 
that professional curriculum workers in the 
United States in this century have assumed an 
ahistorical posture. To the contrary, it 
seems to me that they have been acutely his- 
torical-minded. Indee.', it may be argued that 
a sense of history has shaped and guided the 
curriculum to a considerable extent. Two 
reasons underlie this judgment. First, Ameri- 
can educators and much of the public tend to 
like education very closely with specific per- 
sonal and social "outcomes"; they look for di- 
rect payoffs and are easily seduced by propos- 
als which promise to produce them more readi- 
ly. The second and related reason is the com- 
monplace premise that the school curriculum is 
or should be responsive to the society and its 
movements, trends, "needs," and aspirations. 
Failure to respond to contextual exigencies, 
however diagnosed, is usually treated as an 
egregious shortcoming, and this is as true for 
those who are critical of the current order, 
such as the social reconstructionists of the 
1930s or the reconceptualists of the 1970s, as 
it is for those who seek to conform to the so- 
ciety as it is presently constituted. Thus 
insofar as they are predicated on temporal 
perceptions, the normative and technical pre- 
scriptions of curriculum workers are necessar- 
ily imbued with historicity. 

The nature of the historical-minded ness 
of curriculum workers would make an interest- 
ing study. I think that it would reveal cer- 
tain characteristic traits of the group which 
could help clarify the field. nm v a few 
admittedly tentative impressions c«u be men- 
tioned here. There is a tendency in curricu- 
lum discourse for history to move dramatically 
and abruptly from one qualitatively distinct 
period to another. Change is more commonly 
revolutionary than evolutionary. The educa- 
tional past is frequently considered to have 
been relatively stable and qualitatively defi- 
cient. Rugg f s contributions to the ^SSE f s 
26th yearbook exemplifies this bias as does 
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Foshay's first chapter in his Curriculum for 
the 70's .* Then comes the present, full of 
sound and fury. Almost invariably, it is an 
unsettling time of crisis, which challenges 
curriculum workers either to catch up with so- 
ciety or to adapt quickly to some precipitate 
veer. Crisis breeds a sense of urgency. Ac- 
tion must be taken, and it must be taken soon. 
Many of the reports, conference papers, arti- 
cles, and books I consulted evidence this ori- 
entation. J 

In examining this historical moment, some 
writers on curriculum curiously act as if they 
were reading tea leaves rather than deliber- 
ately and self-critically attempting to inter- 
pret a complex array of particulars. Some- 
times their readings are so vague and abstract 
as to make it difficult to see a logical con- 
nection with proposed curriculum alterations, 
or their assertions are so categorical that 
they leave no room for alternative interpreta- 
tions, or their statements imply that educa- 
tional directives are lodged in history it- 
self. I offer two illustrations. In Modern 
Educational Theories . Boyd Bode, following 
Dewey, states that "educational problems and 
movements are a reflection of social changes." 
Citing Dewey, he refers to "'the democratic 
upheavel,'" r 'a demand for political equali- 
ty, 1 " and "'a more profound aspiration towards 
an equality of intellectual and moral oppor- 
tunity and development, 1 " and then summarizes 
by saying that "we are shifting from an aris- 
tocratic to a democratic level." 4 On the 
basis of this slender reed he recommends cur- 
ricular changes in some detail, after which he 
compounds the confusion by arguing that a "hu- 
manized" curriculum must not reflect but "an- 
ticipate the spirit and outlook of the social 
order that is to be." 5 Foshay, in the work 
previously mentioned, conducts his argument in 
a similar manner. His statements about past 
and present are cast as unequivocal dicta, and 
he buttresses his curriculum agenda by claim- 
ing that educational imperatives are them- 
selves the "product" of society. 6 It would 
appear that history issues orders, that it 
speaks and speaks imperiously. The irony, 
however, is that while Foshay in 1970 was 
prophesying a curriculum of self-awareness 
others were divining more accountability and 
behavioral objectification. My conclusion is 
that in examples like these the use of history 
is more expedient than judicious. 

I have argued that the curriculum field 
is historically aware, but I would also agree 
that it is ahistorical in the sense that it 
lacks a well-proportioned historiography. The 
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size of this lacuna is unclear, however, be- 
cause the boundaries and content of the field 
are imprecise, and I gather that there are 
differing opinions about what is legitimately 
curriculum history as opposed to educational 
history. 7 Nevertheless, the question re- 
mains why there have not been more historical 
studies of curriculum-making. The question 
has added interest if one accepts that curri- 
culum workers are historical-minded, as I be- 
lieve them to be. Technical and material con- 
siderations are not obstacles. The writing of 
credible history is certainly exacting but it 
does not demand arcane technical expertise. 
The number of topics awaiting investigation is 
indefinitely large. In going through Tanner 
and Tanner's text, itself a historically ori- 
ented work, one finds not only many viable 
subjects but also problems that have been at 
least Dartially defined for research pur- 
poses. 5 ' Moreover, several conceptual bear- 
ings are already sketched, 10 and signifi- 
cant levels of curriculum activity can be 
readily demarcated. 

Concerning the latter, the nature and 
sources of curriculum thought could withstand 
greater description and analysis. The middle- 
-level area of curriculum discourse, projects, 
planning, and prescriptions also begs for at- 
tention. The "lived 11 curriculum of the school 
and classroom is a level of inquiry that has 
suffered the most neglect. As a group, his- 
torians have shied away from the particular 
school because they have assumed that educa- 
tional history is deductive and that extant 
records are insufficient. On both counts the 
assumption is unwarrantable. French histori- 
ans associated with the Annales movement are 
now demonstrating that it is possible to get 
closer to the inner workings of schools and 
classrooms than previously believed. * 
Their findings indicate that much of our con- 
ventional wisdom about schooling in the past 
is a patchwork of anachronisms and reloca- 
tions and that our understandings of school- 
-society relations are inadequate and simplis- 
tic. The approach they follow, however, is 
rigorous; it demands great patience and ardu- 
ous labor. But if they are succeeding in 
uncovering a ^reat deal of information about 
school life in the 17th century, we should be 
able to succeed as well or better for the 19th 
and 20th centuries. A major contention of the 
annalistes since Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch 
has been that lack of knowledge of the past is 
to a considerable extent the result of the 
simple failure to inquire. 

That these three levels — plus a fourth 
dealing with the dynamics of the curriculum 
process — offer extensive possibilities for 
investigation is not news. So what is the 
problem? Where lies the impediment to writing 
curriculum history? 

I suggest that the answer rests in the 
nature of the curriculum field, defined as a 
-irofessional endeavor engaged in by the 



prof essoriat • A 8 such , cu rriculum does not 
bear the marks of a field of disciplined in- 
quiry in a formal sense. It is, more charac- 
teristically, a field of practical, normative 
activity carried on with urgency in a crisis 
atmosphere. If this be true, then it follows 
that the intellectual orientation, role speci- 
fications, and reward structure of the enter- 
prise would not encourage contemplative under- 
takings whose goal is to know rather than to 
do. These undertakings may be nice, even 
laudable, but they are not high priorities. 
Keep in mind that curriculum leaders early in 
the century gave a pejorative connotation to 
the term "academic, " and more recently one 
prominent figure, although admitting that cur- 
riculum history was "desperately" needed , 
warned that it should not become a distracting 
preoccupation. 12 Under the sway of this 
type of professional mentality, that curricu- 
lum history has not been vigorously pursued is 
understandable. And those who have pushed for 
historical research have usually pled their 
cause in the name of utilitarian benefit. I 
do not recall anyone pressing the issue pri- 
marily on the grounds of historical curiosity. 
As one who inhabits that outland called foun- 
dations of education, I am firmly convinced 
that as long as contextual and analytical 
studies must meet the test of immediate prac- 
ticality, they will continue to be marginal. 

The observation that curriculum work is 
preeminently a practical, valuative activity 
to some extent clarifies other characteristics 
of the field. Curriculum is unsure of its 
boundaries, it suffers from chronic defini- 
tional ambiguity (there is not even a standard 
nomenclature for its members), it persistently 
stumbles over the notion of theory, its treat- 
ment of contradictions tends toward expedien- 
cy, its agenda is cyclical rather than linear, 
and though always moving, it shows few signs 
of development. Generally recognized fields of 
study share these traits — none is a pristine 
model of order and clarity — but they do not 
exhibit them in the same degree. They have 
been obliged, as a minimum, to arrive at work- 
ing definitions and solutions in order to get 
on with their business, communicate, and jus- 
tify their existence. Curriculum has appar- 
ently not been under the same obligation; 
otherwise it, too, would have taken these 
steps. But the curriculum field has been in 
existence for over half a century, and al- 
though there are concerns about the state of 
its health, it still functions and plays a 
role in education. This fact implies that it 
can and does maintain itself without the con- 
stitutional supports customarily associated 
with communities of disciplined inquiry. 

What, then, do curriculum workers do? A 
plausible reply is that they must prepare cur- 
ricula for the schools and show others how to 
do likewise, and indeed many of them do. But 
-my information argues that the preparation of 
curriculum materials is not a functional ne- 
cesrit^ jfor the field. Curriculum construc- 
X ^ O 



tion obviously went on long before the first 
professors of curriculum appeared on the 
scene, the founders of the field did not think 
of themselves mainly as curriculum makers and 
recognized that the bulk of this work was done 
elsewhere, and a 1963 NEA report, did not iden- 
tify the curriculum professoriat as a major 
influence on curriculum design nor did it 
recommend that it should be." Many agen- 
cies take part in the actual making of curric- 
ulum; professional curriculum workers are only 
one of them and not necessarily the most sali- 
ent. 

So, again, what do they do? If as a 
group they are, functionally speaking, too 
practical for their academic colleagues and 
too academic for practitioners in 'he schools, 
what is their mission? In light of the situa- 
tion described, it seems that one of the 
important tasks of the curriculum field since 
its inception has been to be the bearer of 
symbols. More than scholarly inquiry or the 
exercise of technical expertise, curriculum 
workers have been -\ vehicle within education 
for the rhetorical expression of the values, 
sentiments, concerns, and aspirations of the 
society. Insofar as the nation tends to re- 
duce political, social, and economic problems 
to educational ones and claims to expect 
schools to cure present ills and provide for a 
brighter tomorrow for individuals and the col- 
lectivity, this role is of great significance. 
That a body of certified professionals, who 
are ostensibly linked with what is taught in 
schools, formally and ritually discourses on 
the concerns and ideals of the moment and pre- 
scribes desirable courses of action has mean- 
ing in itself. Such activity may have little 
instrumental and noetic value which is sus- 
ceptible of measurement, but that is really 
beside the point. Condensation or ceremonial 
symbols are not aimed at objective referents. 
Instead they speak to the emotions and psycho- 
logical states and in so doing they fulfill 
several purposes. They emotionally assist 
people attempting to cope with an ambiguous 
and complex set of circumstances; they in this 
way "clarify" psychologically, if not ration- 
ally. The expression of symbols also acti- 
vates people to do battle or, as the case may 
be, it assuages their fears and anxieties. 
Moreover, when public officials engage in sym- 
bolic rhetoric, they personify and concretize 



emotional issues, thereby offering themselves 
as heroes or scapegoats, depending on the dis- 
positions of their listeners. 14 

This conception of curriculum activity 
has drawbacks, but it does throw new light on 
some of the peculiar traits of the field. It 
has been noted that the field originated as 
part of a reform movement at a time when there 
was considerable doubt about the promise of 
democracy. 15 Curriculum has not lost this 
reformist zeal, and educators generally have 
been fond of posing as the guarantors of demo- 
cratic ideals. In this respect the birth of 
the profession was a symbol of amelioration. 
Curriculum disourse, hortatory and filled with 
slogans, assumed and has kept a form that is 
congruent with symbolic expressiveness. And 
the wide swings of the curriculum pendulum be- 
tween foci of attention, the frequent uncriti- 
cal sensitivity of curriculum workers to what 
they perceive to be the demands of the "real" 
world, the desire to accommodate numerous in- 
fluences even at the price of logical contra- 
diction, and the relative disregard for the 
evaluation of innovation also become more 
understandable from a symbolic perspective. 

One difficulty with symbolic activity, 
however, is that it is rarely justified in its 
own terms. To say something is "merely" sym- 
bolic detracts from its efficacy. Those who 
bear and express .symbols must seek functional 
justification for their roles. This point is 
relevant, I think, to the apparently continu- 
ing concern about identity in the curriculum 
field. To the extent that curriculum work is 
expressive rather than instrumental, this con- 
cern cannot easily be resolved and may become 
more acute if field-based teacher education 
directed by the teacher education centers be- 
comes more prevalent. 

Although I am not pledged to symbolic 
analysis, I do believe that it has something 
to offer to the historical study of education. 
Functionalist approaches are unquestionably 
useful, but they do not account well for many 
phenomena. And if it is true that the produc- 
tion model and the utilitarian criterion have 
limited the intellectual framework of curricu- 
lum workers, as Kliebard claims, 16 then 
perhaps an examination of the expressive value 
of schooling and curriculum is in order. 
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The history of the field of curriculum 
remains largely unwritten. The fragmentary 
efforts to document the peaks and valleys of 
our past are honored as much for their entry 
into this barren landscape as for the bril- 
liance of their analyses (See, for example, 
Seguel, 1966; Walker 1977). Nevertheless, 
the pioneering efforts underway are miniscule 
compared to the enormity of the task that lies 
before us. Our past must be explored and un- 
derstood, and we muat be the ones to make that 
journey. To leave the task to others is to 
abdicate our own responsibilities. 

Those who heed the call for more adequate 
curriculum history appear to be faced immedi- 
ately with a problem of definition: What con- 
stitutes curriculum history? Franklin (1977) 
and Davis (1977), in an hange which began 
with the publication of the 1976 ASCD yearbook 
(Davis, 1976) examined several alternate un- 
derstandings. Curriculum history, according 
to one position, must focus on the course of 
study, the plans made prior to instruction, as 
the basic artifact of curriculum past. Some 
have concentrated attention on deliberations 
about curriculum policy. One new interpreta- 
tion suggests that the curriculum field can 
best be understood historically as the forma- 
tion and development of an occupational group 
(e.g., Ponder and Doyle, 1977). A second ma- 
jor new interpretation of the curriculum field 
proposes that curriculum functions largely in 
a symbolic capacity (Hazlett, 1979, 1979b). A 
recent case study of the 1950s - 1960s disci- 
plines era has employed both the occupational 
and the symbolic perspectives (Mehaffy, 
1979) . 

Regardless of the interpretation, one 
thing is obvious. The curriculum field cannot 
be divorced from the major educational figures 
who participated in its growth and develop- 
ment. Individuals such as Bobbitt, Hopkins, 
Caswell, Rugg, Miel, Saylor, Smith, and 
Stratemeyer acknowledge the curriculum field 
as the focus of their professional lifs* All 
wrote and contributed to the formation of the 
field as it is known today. As such, the cur- 
riculum field is more than just written docu- 
ments, courses of study, articles and books. 
It is, as well, the story of the personal 
journeys of its participants. 

Until recently, the individual participa- 
tion of leading national figures remained un- 
documented. Most of the accounts were left 
unwritten, remaining only in the memory of in- 
dividual participants. The loss of priceless 
individual accounts accompanied the death of 
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many of the most prominent early figures in 
the curriculum field. Occasionally, a disser- 
tation has focused on one or several well- 
known curriculumists (e.g., DdVulf, 1962; Han- 
sen, 1971; Ponder, 1974; Seguel, 1966). Most 
of these efforts have been uneven in concep- 
tion and quality, not systematic or wide- 
spread, and, except for Seguel's study, large- 
ly unknown and uncited. 

The absence of available sources for 
research renders any historical inquiry impo- 
tent. The simple fact is that, now, sources 
for the study of curriculum history are not 
only in disarray, they exist in random anonym- 
ity or have disappeared more through indiffer- 
ence than by design. No collection has con- 
centrated sources in curriculum history, The 
need to gather the primary evidential sources 
for the curriculum field has been pointed out, 
but archival collection, for the most part, 
has been slow. 

Oral history, recently popularized, cap- , 
tures and preserves accounts otherwise not 
available. Oral history is the systematic 
collection and preservation of recollections 
and reminiscences of individuals about their 
past, their entire lives or special events or 
times in which they participated or observed. 
It is an intensely personal document, organ- 
ized and created both by the memoirist and the 
interviewer. Its anecdotes breathe life into 
the silent record of past events, highlights 
individual relationships, and creates the per- 
sonal fabric for the understanding of a speci- 
fic life in its times. 

Growing largely out of concerns both for 
more curriculum history and the preservation 
of material potentially lost, we began the 
Oral History Program at the College of Educa- 
tion, The University of Texas at Austin, in 
1976. The UT Austin Oral History Program con- 
tinues to collect interviews with major 
national figures in the field of curriculum as 
one element of a larger effort in the field of 
education (Davis and Mehaffy, 1977). Our fo- 
cus is guided by our own perceptions of the 
field, by our meager resources, and by the 
availability of and willingness to participate 
by memoirists. To date, we have interviewed 
37 individuals whose contributions to the 
field of curriculum are substantial (see list, 
appendix A). We are expanding our list of 
those to be interviewed almost daily. As time 
and resources permit, many other individuals 
will be added. We should also note that our 
program also encompasses a major effort in so- 
cial studies education (some 25 individuals, 
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over 100 hours) and in reading (seven indivi- 
duals* some 30 hours). We have also accepted 
for deposit over 50 interviews of local educa- 
tors. 

Nevertheless, our limited beginning ap- 
pears impressive, especially to us. We have 
collected over 132 hours of interviews in the 
curriculum field. As our materials are in- 
dexed and made available to scholars, this 
collection will Income a major resource for 
study of the nistory of curriculum. Some of 
the collected material has already been util- 
ized in articles and dissertations (e.g., 
Davis, 1978, 1979; Kraus, 1977; Mehaffy, 1979) 
and in research underway at other universi- 
ties. 

The collected interviews are not at all 
random discussions. They are highly struc- 
tured interviews which require extensive prep- 
aration about the memoirists and the larger 
milieu in which they acted. The interviewer, 
however, must have more than an adequate un- 
derstanding of events and people, he must also 
bo skillful in eliciting that information from 
the interviewee. The combination of back 
ground preparation and skillful interview 
technique challenges although does not elimi- 
nate charges of superficiality which occasion- 
ally are laid at the feet of oral history 
practitioners. 

The document which is created from an 
, oral history interview presents unique and of- 
ten formidable difficulties for the historian. 
A major problem is use of the tapes them- 
selves. While in an audio state, an oral his- 
tory record (on tape) is relatively inexpen- 
sive to produce and even to duplicate. Trans- 
formation of the tape record to a writien doc- 
ument, however, incurs large costs which we 
have been unable to assume. Yet, left in only 
an audio format, an oral history interview of 
seven or eight hours is cumbersome to all but 
the most dedicated scholar. We determined 
that out goal would be to make the collection 
accessible, even if we did not have the re- 
sources available for transcription. There- 
fore, we use an audio index system which 
employs the development of a stereo cassette 
tape. 

The originally recorded interview is dup- 
licated on one track of a cassette tape and 
then is paired to the record track which con- 
tains time counts from zero to thirty minutes, 
at fifteen second intervals. With the addi- 
tion of the time count, each tape can be in- 
dexed according to events, people, or topics 
and a finding guide can be prepared for each 
interview. Usinp a stereo playback machine, 
and listening only to the time track, a speci- 
fic section of tape may be located quickly. 
After locating the appropriate section, the 
time track may be switched c and the inter- 
view track heard as specific topics are re- 
searched. This procedure does not overcome 
y*he disadvantage of listening to the tape re- 
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corded interview (in preference to reading a 
transcript). It has two specific advantages, 
however. It preserves and honors the audio 
nature of the oral interview itself, and also 
constitutes practical access to the tapes when 
the costs of transcription are prohibitive. 

Subjectivity in the Creation of the Oral 
History Memoir 

One charge is sometimes made of the oral 
history is that it is subjective and thereby 
distorts the true record as a function of the 
interviewer asking only what he wishes to know 
about. Oral history collection is subjective, 
but, competently engaged, it is not capricious 
and does not distort knowingly. The charge of 
subjectivity is willingly acknowledged. Bias 
and distortion are always present as long as 
human beings an participants. Bias is never 
eliminated, only recognized. Two major forms 
of subjective bias we recognize in our collec- 
tion effort. 

One, memoirists themselves are subjec- 
tive. They do not remember everything. They 
have remembered selectively for a host of per 
sonal reasons. Too, passage of time dims the 
accuracy of memory. They also edit their mem- 
ory during the course of the interview. That 
is, they decide how much detail, how intense 
the feeling, and the extent of comprehensive- 
ness they will reveal both for the record and 
to the interviewer. Quite likely for some in- 
dividuals, the oral history interview is an 
opportunity for them to create the record as 
they want it to be known and as they desire 
themselves to be remembered. The subjectivity 
of the memoirist appears to be very complex 
and must be acknowledged. 

Even so, subjectivity, by itself, does 
not define accuracy. One's fidelity to truth 
as remembered — may well be honest. It 
can never be complete. 

Two, the interviewer is a party to the 
creation of the oral history document. The 
extent of his preparation and his skill in in- 
terviewing are only two obvious elements re- 
lating to his own subjectivity, to his own 
bias. We recognize that such bias or subjec- 
tivity is present in the questions asked, 
those from the interview. Moreover, a larger 
bias is present as a product of the people 
chosen for interviews and the concerns (e.g., 
ideas, projects, fields) selected for archival 
attention. 

Oral History As Source 

Oral history is misunderstood as history. 
It is a source, not an account. It is evi- 
dence, not interpretation. An example from 
military history helps illustrate the issue. 
It comes from David Irving f s very readable The 
Trail of the Fox , a brilliant biography - of 
Field Marshall Erwin Kommel. 
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Rommel was an untiring chronicler* He 
kept a personal diary and wrote his wife long 
letters almost daily throughout World War II. 
These two traditional written sources* diaries 
and letters, were relied upon heavily by Irv- 
ing as he drew his portrait of "The Desert 
Fox." Yet, Irving also consulted those indi- 
viduals who knew Rommel intimately and who 
were his daily comrades in arms. He discov- 
ered, not untypically, that Rommel consciously 
and deliberately distorted his own recorded 
history. For example, he asked his adjutant 
one time what else he might add to embelliSK 
his record. At the same time, those around 
him recalled the elaborate efforts Rommel un- 
dertook to publicize his own victories and to 
discredit the efforts of others, both generals 
on the battlefront and on the German General 
Staff. 

The point here is simple. Oral history, 
like other historical evidence, is marked by 
the process which produces it. Oral history 
is one source, often an indispensable evi- 
dence. It is not, in itself, history. Oral 
history, like other sources, must be subjected 
to the evidentiary canons integral to the dis- 
cipline of history. 3o judged, oral history 
can contribute to accounts and to interpreta- 
tion. By itself, oral history is not his- 
tory. 

Thus, the subjectivity and bias of oral 
history does not render this source more use- 
ful or less valuable than other sources. The 
oral history document must be treated like 
other documents. 

The Personal Nature of Oral History 

Much of oral history's uniqueness lies in 
its deliberateness and its personalness. An 
oral history account most commonly is produced 
some years after the events of its concern. 
Many memoirists, indeed,, are surprised to be 
chosen for an interview because they believe 
they have little of significance to relate. 
The oral history memoir, conceived by someone 
other than the memoirist, is a deliberately 
created document. In our personal experience, 
trips from Austin to Santa Barbara, to Bloom- 
ington, and to Rowe were at our initiative and 
based on our rationale. In the absence of our 
plans and actions, most of our oral history 
memoirs would not have been collected. These 
oral history documents were deliberately cre- 
ated. 

The oral history memoir, further, tells 
about oneself — actions, ideas, relation- 
ships, and feelings. Studied detachment so 
characteristic of reports is seldom present. 
The personality of the interviewee dominates 
the account. Most people we have interviewed 
have seldom written a personal memoir, and 
they probably would not. On the other hand, 
the oral history interview provides a setting 
in which they can — to the extent they desire 
~ talk about what uiey know well — them- 
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selves, their ideas, and their sensitivities. 
The oral history document is intensely per- 
sonal. It illuminates dark corners left un- 
touched, provides leads to people and docu- 
ments commonly ignored or unknown, and reminds 
us constantly that every life is one of hope 
and dreams, of expectations and accomplish- 
ments, and of triumph and despair. 

Future Direction and Possibilities 

Using oral history requires evidence be- 
yond the recorded personal account. Other 
documents add perspective and suggest inter- 
pretation as well as yield new meanings from 
the richness of the oral narrative. That 
other sources are required does not diminish 
the critical importance of oral history. The 
oral history narrative is a document, in all 
likelihood, that otherwise would not exist . 
It is precious precisely because nothing else 
substitutes for it. 

Our goal is to grasp further than we be- 
lieved we could reach. We desire to build a 
collection of oral history documents that will 
facilitate the writing of more accurate his- 
tories of curriculum. Our past work continu- 
ally informs our plans for future interviews. 
As oral history efforts go, our program is 
very young, yet, evidence accumulated already 
has enabled inquiry to penetrate obscured 
meanings and ignored events in the field. The 
promise of the collection builds with each 
added memoir and with each new use. 

The emphasis on archival developed under- 
scores another responsibility of the Program. 
Most of the collection, in all probability, 
will be used by scholars who did not collect 
the interview. Without doubt, the interviews 
will be all too silent on issues of importance 
to future researchers. Hours of interviews 
may be lengthy stretches of barren trivia to 
some; they may yield a treasure to another. 
That our Program is aware of these probabili- 
ties id to remind interviewers to increased 
care and to informed, thoughtful conversation. 
In this, as in all matters of history, com- 
pleteness remains elusive. Construction of 
these oral history documents, on the other 
hand, is a self consciously future-oriented 
enterprise. 

Curriculum history continues to elude 
current efforts at understanding. These con- 
ditions likely will persist even against in- 
creased attention by more individuals. Yet, 
the veil of ignorance now worn by our field 
peels back bit by bit. A heightened interest 
in penetrating that mask sustains a growing 
band of historians of the field. Our own work 
in oral history, we hope, adds new and hereto- 
fore unavailable resources to the quest. 

The beginning made requires continuance. 
We solicit from our colleagues in the curricu- 
lum field suggestions of individuals to be in- 
terviewed and of possibilities for those in- 
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terviews conducted by others for deposit in the collection. Through continuing coopera- 

the collection. We invite others to use the tion, our common quarry will become less elu- 

oral history memoirs now gathered together in sive. 
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RESEARCH INTO THE CURRICULUM, 1918-1938: 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WORK OF THE FIRST GENERATION 1 



Kate Strictland 
University of Texas at San Antonio 



It is difficult, as Leonard Berk noted, 
to justify the study of history to a field 
whose preoccupations are practical and focused 
on the improvement of school practice (Berk, 
1978). When one is dealing with a field which 
has not yet settled the question of the role 
and value of research in the construction of 
curriculum, professionalizing the need for a 
history of curriculum research is necessary if 
the curriculum field is to ever pursue what 
Walter Monroe (1925) called the ultimate pur- 
pose of educational research — the discovery 
of procedures, rules, and principles relating 
to various aspects of education. Then, too, 
the desire to search for the traditions of the 
field, or to seek a new perspective on the 
persistent questions which face the curriculum 
worker might also be proposed as logical bases 
for documenting the results of research into 
the general curriculum. 

If these thoughts form the basis for an 
acceptable rationale, then the search for a 
history of curriculum research must begin in 
1918, for that is the year which marked not 
only the birth . of the curriculum field but 
also the beginning of "The Scientific Movement 
in Education." It was, as Kliebard so aptly 
described it, a vintage year for the curricu- 
lum field. The Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education made their appearance, and 
Franklin Bobbitt published the first full 
length book on the curriculum. Inglis contri- 
buted Principles of Secondary Education , and 
William Kilpatrick authored the much reprinted 
"Project Method". It was, moreover, the first 
year of what was destined to be a major period 
of interest in and work on the curriculum. 
Between 1918 and 1938 the junior high school 
concept spread across the nation, accompanied 
by a curriculum revision movement which left 
no level of schooling untouched. A new empha- 
sis was placed on the statement of goals and 
objectives in a curriculum plan, and no less 
than three alternative curiculum designs were 
proposed. Within the traditional subject-dis- 
cipline design social usage became the new 
basis for selecting content, and broad field 
and inter-disciplinary courses made their ap- 
pearance. Ralph Tyler began his epic work on 
evaluation in this twenty year period, and 
with its publication (Smith and Tyler, 1942) 
the four basic steps in modern curriculum-mak- 
ing — setting goals and objectives, selecting 
and organizing learning experiences, planning 
for instruction, and evaluation — were ac- 
cepted at least in principle by most school- 
men. 

The birth of the curriculum field coin- 
cided with a new emphasis upon educational re- 
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search, as this first generation of curriculum 
specialists found themselves in the midst of 
what contemporary authors defined as nothing 
less than a revolution in educational thought. 
Almost overnight, or so it seemed, literally 
thousands of teachers, administrators, and 
university professors began to collect data of 
all sorts to aid in the decision-making pro- 
cess. Researchers queried experts, tallied 
deficiencies, identified minimum essentials, 
surveyed school, studied retardation and elim- 
ination, engaged in activity analysis, and de- 
veloped questionnaires on every topic imagina- 
ble. The number of studies published in all 
areas of education grew from less than fifty 
prior to 1918 to over 3,000 by 1927; doctoral 
dissertations increased from fifty-three a 
year to 986 a year in the same period (Monroe, 
1928). The research effort continued almost 
unabated into the next decade, and the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education, with 
some pride, recognized this important change 
in the field of education by devoting its 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook (1938) to a straight- 
forward objective description and appraisal of 
the results of what the Society termed "The 
Scientific Movement in Education." 

The curriculum field was not immune to 
this new attitude towards educational re- 
search, and it eagerly embraced what the lit- 
erature called "the scientific method." Gener- 
ally defined as a desire to secure as exact 
information as possible to serve as the basis 
for practice (Freeman, 1938), the scientific 
method was touted by the early leaders of the 
Qjurriculum field. They had great confidence, 
Peik was to write in the NSSE Yearbook, "in 
the superiority of a curriculum based on facts 
as to the where, why, what, and how of educa- 
tion" over "practices resulting from specula- 
tion, haphazard impressions, and unchallenged 
experience" (Peik, 1938, p. 53). Like their 
colleagues in other fields and the American 
public in general, they firmly believed in the 
ability of science to solve the major problems 
confronting the country, including those pla- 
guing the schools. The increase in research 
on the general curriculum was significant, as 
studies on the goals, designs, planning pro- 
cess, and evaluation of the curriculum grew 
from less than ten prior to 1918 to nearly 140 
by 1938. 

What, then, were the characteristics of 
the research produced on the general curricu- 
lum 2 during the years of the Scientific 
Movement in Education? Are there principles 
to be derived from the results of these 
studies? Are there traditions to be discov- 
ered, new perspectives on perennial questions 
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to be explored, or lessons to be discovered, 
or lessons to be learned from the work of the 
first generation? A thumbnail sketch reveals 
that nearly three-fourths of the 137 studies 
represented the single research contribution 
of the author to the general curriculum area. 
At least half of the publications were disser- 
tations, and the efforts of the doctoral stu- 
dents were among the best in the period. The 
leaders of the curriculum field were repre- 
sented, as Leonard Koos (1920, 1927, 1934) 
staked out the area of the secondary curricu- 
lum while Franklin Bobbitt examined the use of 
the activity analysis technique in construct- 
ing the curriculum (1922, 1926). Harap (1930, 
1932, 1935) collected data on the new courses 
of study produced during the revision mover 
ment, while W rightstone (1934, 1936, 1938) lqd 
a variety of experiments at both the elemen- 
tary and high school levels. Hopkins (1933, 
1934), Judd (1927), Courtis (1927), Counts 
(1926, 1927), and Bagley (1926) contributed 
publications, and outstanding works were pre- 
sented by Washburne (1926), Collings (1926), 
Bruner (1925), and Stratemeyer and Bruner 
(1926). Three large-scale studies were 
products of the period, as the government 
sponsored a massive survey of secondary educa- 
tion (Koos, 1934), the Progressive Education 
Association monitored innovations in the high 
school curriculum (Aiken, 1942), and a number 
of educators including McCall, W rightstone, 
Thorndike and Morrison worked with the New 
York City longitudinal experiment on the ac- 
tivity curriculum (Morrison, 1942). 3 

The effort which curriculum workers put 
into gathering data did not match the time and 
energy expended on theoretical works or on the 
improvement of school practice in the field, 
but this first generation did concern them- 
selves with the application of research in the 
curriculum field. Stratemeyer and Bruner 
(1926) and Ullrich (1937), for example, sought 
to determine current beliefs on the statement 
of goals and objectives in a curriculum plan, 
and with Koos (1924), Proctor and Brown (192S) 
and Rowland (1933) provided evidence on the 
goals of education accepted by schoolmen. 
Cox, Peters, and Snedden (1929) likewise fo- 
cused on descriptions of current practice as 
they examined the use of the activity analysis 
technique in determining goals and objectives. 
The scientific method was employed to assess 
the effectiveness of innovations in curriculum 
design, to document changes in the elementary 
and secondary curriculums, to ascertain the 
role of certain groups in the curriculum plan- 
ning process, and to aid in actual curriculum 
construction. One of the most successful 
roles assigned to the research process was il- 
lustrated in the numerous publications which 
detailed the growth, rationale, characteris- 
tics, and effectiveness of the junior high 
school and curriculum revision movements. Few 
of these fifty-one studies were outstanding in 
and of themselves, but taken as a whole they 
traced the development and impact of two im- 
portant movements in the curriculum field. 4 

O 
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There is little doubt than mtny of the 
137 publications on the general curriculum 
were eminently forgettable, but each area of 
research was represented, as well, by some 
outstanding efforts. In 1925 Flanders initi- 
ated a line of inquiry focused on the extent 
to which state legislatures dictated the ele- 
mentary course of study. His method of 
searching constitutional and statuatory law 8 
in force in each state was duplicated by auth- 
ors through the 1950s, and was extended by 
Patty (1925), Troxel (1926), and Andrews 
(1938) to include the secondary course of 
study. Related to Flanders dissertation was 
a whole series of publications designed to de- 
termine the legal basis for state legislature 
prescription of the curriculum, and a somewhat 
smaller group of studies focused on the influ- 
ence of lay pressure groups on this state leg- 
islature process. A similar scenario occurred 
with John Stout's (1921) dissertation on the 
development of the high school curriculum in 
the North Central States from 1860 to 19:8. A 
number of independent investigations confirmed 
Stout' 8 preliminary conclusions on the expan- 
sion of the secondary course of study, and the 
National Survey of Secondary Education (Koos, 
1934), by using the same thirty mid-western 
high schools examined by Stout, was able to 
identify trends in the high school curriculum 
over a seventy year period. 

Historical studies also played an impor- 
tant role in the research on the elementary 
curriculum, as well as the evolution of ac- 
cepted goals for American education. Carleton 
Mann (1928), following a tradition begun by 
Joseph Mayer Rice in 1897, traced the develop- 
ment of the elementary school course of study 
by examining the time allotted to, and hence 
emphasis place on, each mbject. Like Stout 
(1921), he noted a gradual expansion of the 
course of study, with some stabilization oc- 
curring by 1927. His view of the standard el- 
ementary curriculum of that time was confirmed 
by Norton (1924), Ayer (1924), Glass (1924), 
and Judd (1927), as was his conclusion that 
there was a complete lack of uniformity as to 
the particulars of what was taught, when, for 
how long, and when it was begun. Rowland 
(1933) examined state constitutions, state 
school laws, state courses to study, and re- 
ports from state, county, and city superinten- 
dents as he searched for the accepted goals of 
American education from colonial days to 1933 • 
He identified seven goal areas for the public 
schools, including religious, moral and ethi- 
cal, formal (fundamental processes), vocation- 
al - utilitarian, citizenship - nationalism, 
health, cultural, and miscellaneous aims. All 
but the religious aims were still popular in 
1933, and he noted that there had been a grad- 
ual expansion of the accepted role of the 
school in American society from colonial days 
through 1933. 

Some of the outstanding studies produced 
between 1918 and 1938 remained isolated exper- 
iments, though their value to serve as models 
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for future research has in no way been dimin- 
ished by the passage of time. In 1925, for 
example, Herbert Bruner presented a detailed 
case study of a curriculum in a single junior 
high school. With its leisure activity period 
and broadening and finding courses, Bruner*s 
junior high school bears a striking resem- 
blance to the ideal middle school described 
today. Just one year later, with Florence 
Stratemeyer, Bruner supervised the development 
of a whole series of forms designed to rate 
elementary courses of study. Based on the 
opinions of over 100 expert judges, the rating 
forms reflected the best of contemporary cur- 
riculum theory. Yet to be surpassed are the 
design studies of Carleton Washburne and Ells- 
worth Collings, both published in 1926. Lo- 
cated in the small suburban town of Winnetka, 
Illinois, Washburne led the development of a 
specific competencies approach to education 
which featured self-paced individualized in- 
struction. Collings launched his five year 
longitudinal experiment in a one-room rural 
school in McDonald County, Missouri, with an 
activity curriculum composed of story, hand- 
work, play, and excursion projects. Like the 
Winnetka children, Collings 1 students exceeded 
the achievement levels attained by pupils in a 
traditional subject -discipline curriculum . 
Both studies met the highest defined standards 
of resea. . for their time, a feat which sub- 
sequent authors during this period failed to 
match. 

Despite the presence of these outstanding 
studies, and the productivity which character- 
ized this twenty year period, contemporary 
writers held a rather pessimistic view of the 
contributions made by research to the curricu- 
lum field. Characteristic of this attitude 
was Holli8 Casweirs review in the 1935 AERA 
Official Report, in which he attempted to sum- 
marize changes which would be made in elemen- 
tary education if research findings to date 
should be implemented. "If the curriculum 
worker," he wrote, "is willing to accept and 
employ findings from studies of current prac- 
tice and consensus, and hold that in so doing, 
the curriculum is based on scientific evi- 
dence, there are certain phases of curriculum 
making that may be modified significantly. 
But if the curriculum worker is looking for 
findings that are verified experimentally or 
which have been arrived at from extensive tri- 
als with children and measures of achievement, 
there are few changes indeed that may be made 
on this basis (Caswell, 1935, pp. 160-161). 
The inability to identify definite research 
results was highlighted just three years later 
by Peik f s (1938) analysis of "A Generation of 
Research on the Curriculum" for the Thirty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. He was able to list 
just three broad, rather than specific, accom- 
plishments of twenty years of research; the 
development of a more critical attitude on the 
part of curriculum workers rather than total 
acceptance of current practice; encouragement 
of more reflective thinking on the curriculum; 
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and a reconsideration of the bases of educa- 
tion in terms of social values and social 
progress. For a field which had believed sci- 
ence would be able to determine the one "best" 
curriculum, such summaries of research must 
have been disappointing indeed. 

The failure of research to effect change 
in theory and practice was due in part to the 
fragmentary and isolated nature of some of the 
studies. The effect of the Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Secondary Education, for example, 
proved to be a fascinating topic but it was 
pursued by only a single study (Proctor and 
Brown, 1928). Then, too, many of the re- 
searchers seemed to be totally unaware of any 
previous work done in their area, resulting in 
a lack of continuity and iabitity to profit 
from past experience. Doctoral dissertations 
tended to lay on dusty library shelves, for- 
gotten and unresurrected by even their own 
authors. Though they were generally published 
by the university awarding the degree, the 
results of these often excellent studies sel- 
dom made it into journals for further dissemi- 
nation. The term research was bandied about 
and used to refer to purely descriptive and 
sometimes trivial accounts of what was going 
on in some department of some school, a prac- 
tice which Rugg warned in 1926 would lead to a 
certain complacence and consequent neglect of 
real research. The deve'opment of what Walter 
Monroe (1928) called a pseudo simplistic faith 
about the research process ~ a belief that 
the technique required for research into edu- 
cation problems was relatively simple and 
could be engaged in by any enthusiastic ama- 
teur — resulted in carelessness in design and 
execution of many of the studies. 

It was the virtual lack of an attempt .o 
summarize and evaluate the results of the 137 
studies, however, that limited the contribu- 
tions which research could make to the curric- 
ulum field. For even by the standards of the 
current generation, there are principles which 
can be identified from this early research on 
the general curriculum. In the area of the 
goals of education, the detailed information 
provided by Rowland (1933), when combined with 
results obtained by Stratemeyer and Bruner 
(1926), Koos (1924), Proctor and Brown (1928), 
and Ullrich (1937) led to this conclusion: 

By 1938 educational and state 
leaders accepted and set goals 
for American schools in six are- 
as: moral and ethical training; 
training in the formal and fun- 
damental processes; vocational- 
utilitarian education ; develop- 
ment of citizen ship-nationalizm; 
attention to health; and devel- 
opment of culture. Though some 
earlier stated aims of education 
were no longer popular, a gener- 
al pattern of the gradual expan- 
sion of the role of the school 
from colonial days through 1938 
was evident. 
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Then, too, the pioneer study by Flanders 
(1925), augmented by the results of eighteen 
subsequent publications, left little doubt 
about the role which state legislatures were 
playing in prescribing the course of study: 

State legislatures had tne le- 
gal right to prescribe the cur- 
riculum content of the public 
schools, and they exercised 
this right at both the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. 
There was a gradual increase in 
the number of prescriptions 
stated in the general areas of 
nationalism, health and prohi- 
bition, conservation of life 
and property, practical and 
cultural subjects, humaneness, 
fundamental subjects, religious 
and ethical studies , and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Organized 
lay pressure groups were suc- 
cessful in having a number of 
special prescriptions favorable 
to their cause enacted by state 
legislatures. 

Surveys of current practice also proved 
to be valuable when replicated in sufficient 
quantity, particularly with respect to the ju- 
nior high school and curriculum revision move- 
ments. Though some aspects of each of these 
research areas were not developed in suffi- 
cient depth to allow conclusions to be drawn, 
it was possible to state these generaliza- 
tions : 

The junior high school organiza- 
tion spread rapidly across the 
country, and be 1937, 45 percent 
of all secondary school students 
attended a reorganized system. 

The new junior high schools 
found it difficult to fulfill 
their special purposes of en- 
couraging economy of time and 
retention of students, providing 
differentiated curricula and 
guidance programs, and attending 
to individual differences. 

A nationwide curriculum revision 
movement led and sponsored by 
the education profession oc- 
curred at both the elementary 
and secondary levels between 
1918 and 1938. The basic organ- 
ization of the public schools, 
despite such revision efforts, 
remained the traditional sub- 
ject-discipline design. The 
main products of the curriculum 
revision movement were new 
courses of study, the majority 
of which failed to live up to 
the theoretical ideal of stating 
both general and specific objec- 
q tives. 
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Finally, the elementary and high school 
courses of study attracted considerable atten- 
tion from curriculum workers and once again it 
was the data collected through historical and 
survey methods which led to these generaliza- 
tions: 

The elementary curriculum ex- 
panded gradually from 1775 to 
1926, and by that date most 
schools included reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, geography, lan- 
guage, penmanship, music, art, 
drawing, and opening exercises 
in their course of study. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the 
school time -was allotted to the 
3 K'8, with content subjects 
(history, civics, geography, 
science) receiving 15 percent 
and special subjects ( hygiene , 
physical education, music, fine 
and industrial arts, recess, 
special exercises) garnering 35 
percent of the day. There was, 
however, a complete lack of uni- 
formity as to the particulars of 
what was taught, when, for how 
long, and when it was begun, and 
no agreement among schools on 
the time allotted to each indi- 
vidual subject. 

Between 1890 and 1935 four 
trends were apparent in the high 
school curriculum: a steady 
growth in the number of curricu- 
lum s offered, with most addi- 
tions in the commercial, voca- 
tional, industrial, and practi- 
cal arts areas; a corresponding 
decrease in the percent of cur- 
riculum s classified as academic 
or college preparatory from 50 
percent in 1910 to 33 percent in 
1935; acceptance of the concept 
of multiple curriculums, with 
all but the smallest high 
schools offering at least three 
by 1935; and an increase in the 
average number of subjects of- 
fered from 23.7 in 1910 to 48.1 
in 1935, with the least expan- 
sion in math, foreign languages, 
and science, and the most addi- 
tions in English, social stu- 
dies, physical education, and 
vocational subjects. 

There are, then, procedures, rules, and 
principles related to various aspects of edu- 
cation that can be derived, as Monroe (1925) 
suggested, from the research produced by this 
first generation. And what of the traditions 
of the curriculum field, the le&sona to be 
learned, or the new perspectives to be gained? 
It was, first of all, a period of quantity 
production, though few authors evidenced sus- 
tained interest in a single line of inquiry, 
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and considerably more effort was devoted to 
the development of theory and improvement of 
practice than to the conscious pursuit of 
educational research* Contemporary curriculum 
specialists proclaimed the benefits of the 
scientific method, but evidence that at least 
half of the 137 studies were dissertations and 
that three-fourths of the writers made only a 
single research contributions to the general 
curriculum area presents a somewhat different 
imasce of the period. The scientific method 
was used in a variety of roles, as curriculum 
workers collected data to identify current 
practice, to evaluate innovations in the 
schools, to determine trends in the elementary 
and secondary curriculums, to aid in actual 
curriculum construction, to monitor the role 
of certain groups in the planning process, and 
to trace the growth and development of contem- 
porary movements. Only a handful of studies 
however, were designed to test a specific hy- 
pothesis, and few theorists employed research 
as a tool in proving or disproving their con- 
cepts of the educational process* 

Whether these characteristics are "tradi- 
tions" in curriculum research must be deter- 
mined by study of the work of subsequent gen- 
erations, but the principles derived from this 
twenty years of research raise some interest- 
ing questions. Has the role assigned to the 
American school, for example, continued to ex- 
pand through the 1970s, and if so, at what 
point do these increased responsibilities be- 
gin to interfere with the functioning of the 
institution? Has the number of subjects 
taught in our schools continued to spiral up- 
ward, and if so, what effect does this have on 
our ability to teach every student the basic 
skills and knowledge needed for life? Do 
state legislatures and pressure groups contin- 



ue to dictate increasing portions of the ele- 
mentary and secondary courses of study, and if 
so, what does this imply about the ability of 
the education profession to lead and direct 
needed changes in American education? Why did 
the nationwide curriculum revision movement of 
the 1920s and 1930s fail to effect substantial 
change in American schools; what conditions 
contributed to the inability of the junior 
high school to meet its special purposes? 

More clearly, there are lessons to be 
learned from the work of this first genera- 
tion. Certain types of studies proved to be 
valuable: the historical works presented 
baseline data needed to judge trends in Ameri- 
can schools, while case studies, such as those 
by Bruner (1925), Collings (1926), and Wash- 
burne (1926), documented attempts at innova- 
tion in sufficient detail to allow for repli- 
cation. Surveys of current sta us provided 
important data to the historian relative to 
the growth and development of significant 
movements in the curriculum field. The need 
to pursue a line of inquiry beyond a single 
study was illustrated, as was the advantage to 
be gained by relating one's work to previous 
publications in the field. The most important 
lesson to learned, however, was the necessity 
of summarizing and evaluating the results of 
completed research. It is impossible for 
research to make a significant contribution to 
theory or school practice if it is not 
periodically reviewed and disseminated to 
schoolmen. There is little hope that the 
curriculum field will ever pursue Monroe's 
ultimate purpose of educational research 
unless authors accept responsibility for not 
only producing studies, but also evaluating 
the results ,f bodies of work. 



FOOTNOTES 



This paper is a much shortened version of a pa- 
per Intltled, "An Historical Review of Research 1918- 
1938, " given at the 1977 Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Curriculum History. 
2 

Studies reviewed included those which dealt with 
the goals, designs, planning process and evaluation of 
the general curriculum. The term 'research* was some- 
what loosely used In this period* for this review each 
1 study • located which was based on some type of data 
collection was Included. Information on the appropri- 
ateness, reliability, and validity of the data gathering 
procedures, sampling design, statistical procedures, and 
experimental design was recorded. This review was lim- 
ited to studies Involving grades one through twelve, ex- 
cluded research dealing with a single subject area or 
focused solely on Instructional methods, and relied pri- 
marily on published work. 

3 Both the Eight-Year Study and the New York City 
Experiment were begun In the 1930s, though final results 
were not published until 1942. Because of the publica- 
tion data, a discussion of the results of those studies 
was not included in this review. 



The actual breakdown of the studies Includes: 



Goals 

Bobbltt (1926) 

Cox, Peters, Sneddon 

(1929) 
Dulebohn (1926) 
Frederick and Farquar 

(1937) 
Koos (1924) 
Lorenzen (1926) 
Nletz (1926) 



Bobbltt (1922) 
Bruene (1935) 
Col I Ings (1926, 1933) 
Crawford & Hale (1935) 
Gustln (1934) 
Hopkins & Mendenhal I 

(1933, 1934) 
Howe) I , Dunn, Stoker 

(1933) 
Lee and Root (1934) 
McCall, Chassell, Ho 

llngsworth (1919) 



13 

Palmer (1926) 
Peters (1929) 
Proctor & Brown 

(1928) 
Rowland (1933) 
Stratemeyer & Bruner 

(1926) 
Ul Irlch (1937) 



Designs - 22 

Merlam (1933) 
Oberho I zer (1937) 
Pratt, Dunlap, Cureton 

(1929) 
Reynolds & Fleming 

(1935) 
Tate (1936) 

Washburne, Vogel. Gray 

(1926) 
Williams (1930) 
Wrlghtstone 

(1934, 1936, 1938) 
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Beatley (1932) 
Brlggs < 1920a, 1920b) 
Bruner (1925) 
Chi Ids (1927) 
Davis (1932) 
Davis (1918) 
Davis (1936) 
Defenbaugh (1923) 
Douglas (1935) 
Dvorak (1932) 
Edgerton (1922) 
Fritz (1927) 
Glass (1924) 



Junior High School - 29 



Koos (1920, 1927, 

1934) 
Landsittel (1928) 
Moss (1935) 
Mills (1931) 
Porter (1924) 
Powers (1927) 
Pratt (1922) 
Rodgers (1921) 
Smith (1935) 
Spauidlng (1927) 
Stetson (1917) 
Tyler (1937) 
Tyron, Smith, Root 
(1937) 



High School 

Berrong (1930) 

Clem & Klyver (1936) 

Clem & Derby (1934) 

Douglass (1939) 

El Ms (1932) 

French (1933) 

Gelger (1934) 



- 14 

Good & Good (1927) 

Good & Roberts (1928) 

Holz (1936) 

KM I ion (1932) 

Koos (1934) 

Riddle (1937) 

Stout (1921) 



Aver (1924) 
Bag ley & Kyte 
Holmes (1915) 
Judd (1927) 



Elementary School - 7 

Ryte & Lewis (1936) 
(1926) Mann (1928) 

Norton (1924) 



Bag ley & Kyte 
Bruner (1932) 
Cocking (1928) 
Counts (1924, 1927) 
Courtis (1927) 
Flavius (1932) 
Harap & Bayne (1932) 
Harap (1930, 1935) 
Herrick (1916) 
Holley (1915) 



Curriculum Revision Movement 
(TszoT 



- 22 

Holloway (1928) 



Langnick (1931) 
Leary (1938) 
Leonard & Root (1936) 
P v terson (1928) 
Relnoell (1923) 
Shearer (1937) 
Trli I Ingham (1934) 
Updegratt (1919) 
Walker (1937) 



Role of State Legislatures and Pressure Group - 17 

Andrews ( 1 936 ) Llde (1930) 

Bagley & Kyte (1926) Nixon (1932) 

Donnelly (1926) Patty (1925) 

Fenton (1932) Pierce (1930) 

Flanders (1925) Raup (1936) 

Gelierman (1938) Tanke (1937) 

Hamilton (1927) Tldwel I (1928) 

Halter (1938) Underwood (1935) 
Johnston (1926) 

Evaluation - 5 

Anderson (19357^ Romfne (1930) 

English (1935) Stratemeyer & Bruner 
Erdly (1933) (1926) 

*Typ I ca I prob I ems of subsequent studies In the 
design area included insufficient description of the ex- 
perimental and/or control currlculums, and lack of con- 
trol groups or use of standardized test norms in place 
of control groups* A few studies also employed non- 
equivalent control groups* The use of equivalent 
(though matched) control groups and the Importance of 
adequate descriptions of control and experimental currl- 
culums were established as standards of good research as 
early as 1921, when Col lings began hi? study* 
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These papers, offered as a single presen- 
tation, will focus on the unique and far- 
sighted curricular ideas that the Richmond, 
Indiana, and Berkeley, California, schools de- 
vised or fostered. The two are linked by (and 
our research grew out from) an interest in the 
initial curricular patterns of junior high 
schools* Berkeley and Richmond were two of 
the earliest districts to have a junior high 
school, although only Berkeley's ideas seem to 
have been widely disseminated* This was 
largely due to the presence of Frank Bunker, 
superintendent of the Berkeley Schools for 
many years and one of the most well known 
schoolmen of the time* Bunker was quite con- 
cerned with the most efficient education that 
a school could provide, and he saw his Berk- 
eley plan as an opportunity to implement such 
efficiency through system wide reorganiza- 
tion. 

Bunker was well respected and widely dis- 
seminated the results of his "experiments" in 
Berkeley. In one sense, the curriculum of 
Berkeley, can be said to have derived its 
the Berkeley Schools consisted of department- 
alization, a choice of four languages, voca- 
tional arts, and courses specifically geared 
to the geographic area. This latter concern, 
reflected in "Pacific Coast Problems" was one 
of the first regional courses in social 
studies at any grade level. 

Bunker's publicizing of the Berkeley 
school plan brought t^e district great recog- 
nition and a number 01 districts used vhe plan 
as a model. 

By contrast, the Richr ond, Indiana, pro- 
gram received little or no publicity even 
within Indiana. This did not deter the Rich- 
mond administration and school board from pro- 
viding their constituents with some of the 
most unique curriculum practices of that 
time. 

Richmond pioneered the junior high school 
in the late 1890s, and by 1900 the Garfield 
Junior High was a smoothly functioning compo- 
nent of the Richmond schools. The curriculum 
as evidenced by school reports is quite de- 
tailed, and this valuable data will be useful 
to those trying to find what was actually be- 
ing taught in schools. 

In addition, the Richmond school reports 
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reveal a district operating in geographic iso- 
lation but not accepting that "fate." In the 
late 1890s a normal school was established by 
the district for the uniform training of 
teachers, a proposal now being pursued by 
teachers unions. A university extension cen- 
ter was established in 1897 with the coopera- 
tion of the University of Chicago, over 250 
miles away! 

In summation, our paper focuses on the 
unique curricula of two innovative districts 
as well as the utilization of various primary 
resource material on curriculum at the turn of 
the century. Both process and product should 
be of use and interest to those in curriculum 
history. 

School authorities have been in general 
agreement on two issues regarding the junior , 
high school: that by creating a separate 
unit, overcrowding in the senior high school 
is relieved; the adolescent years are diffi- 
cult years and everyone including the ado- 
lescent, could benefit from the operation of a 
separate junior high school unit. 

School authorities tend to disagree how- 
ever, on what to include in the curriculum and 
how best to implement the program in the ju- 
nior high school. That the curricular issue 
has plagued educators is evidenced by an exam- 
ination of several surveys beginning with the 
Berkeley Plan in 1909. 

Frank Bunker, superintendent of the Berk- 
ely system in 1909, is generally credited with 
inaugurating the first junior high school in 
the nation. While Bunker's motive in esta- 
blishing a junior high school evolved primari- 
ly out of an economic need, he did set forth 
some interesting ideas for the curriculum of 
the junior high school: 

In contrast to the work of the 
first six years, I should wish 
to see the work of this gn)up 
made exceedingly rich in content 
and variety, and particularly in 
human interest • I should hope 
as far away as possible from 
that which is purely academic in 
education. I should wish much 
emphasis placed on learning how 
to study, how to use the li- 
brary, and how to get materials 



from the same with expedition 
and with judgement* (Board of 
Education Minutes, 1909)* 

Bunker looked on the curriculum of the junior 
high school as transitional in nature. He was 
mindful of the development adolescent's con- 
cern with personal fulfillment, caught between 
independence and dependence* Bunker perhaps 
more than most, recognized the need for a cur- 
riculum which could ease the elementary child 
into the high school. The differences between 
the high school curriculum and Bunkers pro- 
posed curriculum were distinct and involved 
teacher training and perceptions of roles. 
While both curriculums were fundamentally con- 
cerned with preparation for adult life each 
was preparing for a much different set of cir- 
cumstances. The elementary curriculum was 
aimed at the fundamentals of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Children were to be taught by 
compassionate, child oriented teachers in 
self-contained classrooms. The eight years in 
elementary programs offered ample opportunity 
for the child to develop fully in the basic 
areas and high school. Bunker, among others, 
recognized that the transition was much too 
abrupt. The assumption that all adolescents 
were ready to move from the child centered, 
self contained, somewhat sheltered, atmosphere 
to one of many options, discipline centered, 
and with the teacher as scholar was obviously 
too difficult for some. There was also a 
growing feeling that the elementary curriculum 
was "padded" with eight years devoted to ac- 
complishing what many felt ought to be done in 
six. 

By freeing up the three intermediate 
grades the elementary program could be 
strengthened and the curriculum could be aimed 
at six years of preparation. The proposed 
transitional program would not be as stringent 
as eight years of preparation (much of which 
apparently took place during the eighth 
year! ) . 

The transitional program would provide 
opportunities for multiple offerings and to 
develop a sense of responsibility among the 
students as they began to select programs of 
study in a limited setting. In setting the 
stage for his junior high school curriculum, 
Bunker stated: 

To force all children in the 
seventh and eighth grades, at a 
time when they are entering a 
period of school work which 
should be characterized by very 
different ideals and goals for 
those which obtain in the first 
division, to take the same work 
is clearly wrong. Uniformity is 
a curse under which the schools 
have too long been laboring, and 
should never be insisted upon 
beyond that period in which the 



"tools" of an education are giv- 
en. (Bunker, 1916, p. 110) 
Such a curriculum would require a depart- 
mentalized approach; a problem moat elementary 
school districts were unprepared to meet. 
Bunker was aiming for a curriculum with vary- 
ing degrees of flexibility in order to ease 
the pains of adjustment for adolescents enter- 
ing the subject centered high school curricu- 
lum. He addressed the curriculum issue sever- 
al times as he advocated ". . • that a survey 
of the chief departments of human knowledge be 
made before the individual settles down to an 
intensive study of lives which are intended to 
comerge toward his future specialty" (Bunker, 
1916, p. 146). The general program of studies 
he sought was to be, according to Bunker, ". . 
• extensive and popular rather than intensive 
and narrowly scholarly" so that such a curric- 
ulum would harmonize ". . • completely with 
the natural impulses of those entering the 
period of adolescence which demands change, 
variety, and human interest rather than com- 
pleteness and logical arrangement" (Bunker, 
1916, p. 146). 

The curriculum focus was to be two-fold; 
to inspire and provide a transition for those 
intending to continue their studies beyond the 
ninth grade and to provide a logical ending 
point for those who intended to cease their 
formal schooling at the conclusion of the 
ninth grade. Both objectives would be diffi- 
cult to meet as separate ideas and to combine 
them would require significant changes in the 
scope of the curriculum. 

The curriculum Bunker envisioned posed 
problems for school officials and perhaps the 
most difficult to solve was one of staffing. 
Bunker was clear in his fe» 'ng about the kind 
of teachers the junior high school should em- 
ploy in order to maximize the idea of a tran- 
sitional curriculum. He wanted teachers whose 
internalized orientation to the school process 
would not clash with the necessary psycho-so- 
cial orientation of his junior high school. 
The assignment of a high school teacher to the 
middle school, he feared, would result in such 
a conflict in professional valuations of 
junior high school objects: 

The point of view of such 
teachers tends to be that . . . 
the subject and its contents 
are of paramount importance, 
after overshadowing interest in 
the pupil himself. . . By sub- 
jecting teachers for the lower 
high school who first of all 
have had successful experience 
in teaching in the grades, and 
who in the second place have 
taken enough advanced academic 
work to broaden their horizon 
I 4 ^ somewhat beyond that of the 
L 4 J grade teacher, the ideal combi- 
nation is secu red . F urt her- 
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more, by insisting that such 
teachers be assigned at least 
two different subjects rather 
than one, as often obtains in 
the larger high schools, the 
tendency toward undue speciali- 
zation in those early years can 
be checked (Bunker, 1916, pp. 
106-107). 

McKinley elementary school became the 
first and for a time, the only, school in Ber- 
keley to house the junior high school pro- 
grams. The selection of McKinley was a natur- 
al one due mainly to its existing curriculum 
and staffing. As early as 1901, McKinley un- 
der the principalship of Charles L. Bieden- 
bach developed a departmental pjan which of- 
fered a degree of subject master .sophistica- 
tion by the staff who were trained as elemen- 
tary teachers. The McKinley curriculum had 
undergone several revisions since 1905 to in- 
clude offerings in five foreign languages, 
mechanical drawing, free hand courses w . . . 
which were far in advance of those of the tra- 
ditional grammar school" (Preston, 1920, p. 
41), and both vocal and instrumental music. 
The schedule of offerings was flexible with 
some being taught before the regular school 
day while others were offered after hours. 
Finally, the seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
were, from the beginning in 1909, housed as a 
separate unit. In McKinley, Superintendent 
Bunker had a good "match" for his idea of a 
transitional curriculum. 

The curriculum placed heavy emphasis on 
English and to a lesser degree, mathematics in 
both the seventh and eighth grades. In the 
ninth grade the English requirement was cut in 
half while math was dropped as a requirement 
to be replaced by 'World's Work and Pacific 
Coast Problems" a unique offering found only 
in the Berkeley program. 

Perhaps the significance of the Berkeley 
plan can be seen in the elective offerings in 
all three grades. The seven electives were 
identical at both the seventh and eighth grade 
levels to include in addition to the foreign 
languages, printing, typewriting and steno- 
graphy. As the pupil entered the ninth grade 
he was confronted with a rather wide array of 
choices for electives which received greater 
attention at that level. With thirteen elec- 
tive offerings, half the pupils 1 program 
could be made up of elective offerings. In- 
terestingly, the foreign languages were recy- 
cled each year thereby affording the pupil a 
second opportunity to begin the first year of 
the language. Those who successfully com- 
pleted the two years of a foreign language 
could continue with a third year at the ninth 
grade level. The curriculum was further en- 
hanced with a policy that permitted the accu- 
mulation of course beyond the minimal require- 
ment for grammar school graduation, to be ap- 
plied toward high school graduation. The high 
degree of flexibility was developed through a 
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wide range of options within the curriculum; 
even to the point of permitting substitutions 
of optional courses for some of the English 
requirements. 

As a result of the flexible curriculum it 
was anticipated that more students would 
choose to stay in school beyond the eighth or 
ninth grade. 

* * * 

Richmond's junior high program developed 
partly as a response to the building of a new 
high school and a secondary desire to house 
seventh and eighth grade students together. 
The reason for this was stated by Justin 
Study, Superintendent of Schools: 

• • • by so doing, the other 
buildings could be devoted en- 
tirely to the younger pupils who 
ought not to be compelled to 
travers long distances in going 
to school, while economy would 
be subserved by consolidation of 
small schools in the upper 
grades which a central school 
would render practicable • 
(Study, 1887, pp. 56-57) 

The movement towards implementing this 
new concept was gradual but steadily progres- 
sive. By 1891 the eighth grade students were 
consolidated within the school and the "exper- 
iment" was deemed successful enough to con- 
tinue. Four years later a new building for 
the seventh and eighth graders had been 
erected. The superintendent's report of 1895 
noted : 

This building is intended to ac- 
comodate the eighth year classes 
of the whole city, and the work 
is to conducted upon the depart- 
mental plan. For the present 
the school rooms on the first 
floor will be occupied by sev- 
enth year pupils. (Study, 1896, 
p. 66). 

The 1897 report of the Richmond 
City schools gives glowing 
praise to their new experiment, 
"The results of this change are 
seen in the better preparation 
of the pupils for the work of 
the high school and, in fact, 
that a larger percentage of pu- 
pils leaving eighth grade go on 
to high school than under the 
old plan." (Richmond, 1989, p. 
39). 

What were these students studying in this 
new junior high, how was it being presented 
and how successful was it? Curriculum histor- 
ians are often thwarted by their search for 
this information, but the Richmond school re- 
ports provide a number of pages that speak di- 
rectly to the first two issues and, at least 



obliquely, to the third. 



Nature Work 



Course of Study of Richmond Schools (1895) 
Reading and Literature 

6B-6A - Study of selections from Hawthorne, 
Irving, Longfellow, Whittier and others 

7B - Indiana fifth reader, Sketch of Longfel- 
low, St. Argustines Ladder, Number 38 of Riv- 
erside Literature Series 

7A - Similar to 7B 

8B - Similar to 7B, Hale, "Hiawatha", "Miles 
Stan dish", Bryant, Holmes 



Language 

6B Grammar four periods per week, Composition 
6A based on culture and Nature of Grade 

7B - Grammar 3, Composition 2, Nature Study of 
Grade 

7A- Grammar 3, Composition 2 

8B,A - Grammar 3, Composition 1, Based on 
Literature and History work of grade 



6 - Plant Tife - Seeds and plants (cf. types 
of plants); Physiology - muscles, skin, 
skeleton, (movements); Animals 



Geography 

6B -Western States, Alaska, West Indies, Mex- 
ico, Central America, British, Danish America. 
Relief forms, Model in Sand, Maps - Coordinate 
with history 

6A - Asia, Africa, Oceania - tie with history, 
(birth place of five great religions in Asia) 

7B - Europe cf. latitude with North American 
cities, imports, exports, coordinate with his- 
tory 



Physiology and Hygiene 

7 Human bones cf. with animal skeletons, 

8 dissections to teach muscles and organs, 
effect of alcohol and narcotics on body 
nervous system 



Math 



History 

6 - General - Children Literature 

American - Stories of Pizarro, Cortez, An- 
cient Civilizations of Sumer, Babylonia, 
Egypt 

7 - General - Centers of Civilizations - 

Euphrates, Nile, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
England, Stories of Greece and Rome, 
Legends of Arthur. Political and Commer- 
cial Conditions influencing discovery of 
America, Crusades, Explorers. History of 
England, Henry VII, Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, Elizabeth, James I. 

7 A- Spirit of unrest in Europe at discovery 
and exploration of New World (inventions) 

8B - 3 periods 

I. up to 1600 American - Stresses 
Geography 
II. 1600-1750 
III. 1750-1789 

8A - Stresses individual reading and reports, 
traces growth of topics 
3 periods 

I. 1789-1816 Use citizens of 
II. 1816-1870 Richmond and others who 
III. 1870-present have been participants 

in events of history or 
who've made a special 
study. 
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6 - complete arithmetic - notation and numera- 
tion, properties of numbers, decimal frac- 
tions, U.S. money, bills and accounts, Troy 
weight, Avoidupois weight, Linear measure, cu- 
bic and square, comprehensive monitary system 
- franc, mark, dry measure, circular, time 
measure, application of measure 

7 - Latitude and Longitude, %, Profit and 
Loss, Commission and Brokerage, Insurance, 
Taxes, Duties and Customs, Stocks, Interest, 
Partial Payment, Bank Discount, Exchange, Ra- 
tio and Proportion 

8 - Simple Partnership, Square Route, Concrete 
geometry, Algebra 



Music 

6 - Chromatic Scale 

7 - triads, 7th chords, intervals 

8 - Songs in all minor and major keys 
German 

Industrial Arts Drawing 

Penmanship 

Physical Culture 

In 1910, the junior high school was moved 
into the former high school which provided 
even better facilities for the students. "The 
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building has its own gymnasium and art depart- 
ment, and has a large shop for the boys 1 wood 
work and a department, and has a large shop 
for the boys 1 wood work and a department of 
domestic science for the girls." (Mott, 1913, 
p. 22). 

The innovations that emerged from this 
creative junior high school were many. The 
work in the building was departmentalized, a 
radical departure from K-8 elementary 3chool. 
Promotions were by subjects not by grades with 
special teachers for each subject. "This plan 
puts upon the pupil more responsibility in the 
matter of individual study than the usual plan 
of placing one teacher in charge of body of 
pupils to teach all studies. " (Mott, 1913, p. 
23) 

There was also room for individualization, 
of a sort, under this design. 

The program of studies is varied so 
as to provide for the slow pupils, 
as well as for the exceptionally 
strong. At the close of the 7B 
work, pupils who show that they are 
able to progress more rapidly than 
the regular classes are put into a 
special grade, enter high school at 
the end of the 8B term. Permission 
to enter this special plan is given 
only after consultation betweei tu? 
parents and the principal, and 
after careful consideration of the 
child's health, habits of life, 
home duties, etc. (Mott, 1913, p. 
190) 

Different curricula were available with 
the difference being in the offering of a 
foreign language (Latin or German). Most of 
those who omitted the language work did not, 
according to Mott, expect to go through the 
high school. 

The Richmond, Indiana, Program 
for Grades Seven and Eight 

The following is the course of study for 
the Garfield School. The elective course in 
Latin or German is on the left and the stan- 
dard or English course is on the right. 



7B Latin and German Curr. 
Subject hrs/wk 
English 5 
Latin or German 5 
Arithmetic 5 
Geography 5 
Music 2 
Drawing 1 
W ood work in g/ Sewin g 2 

Physical Training 2 



7B English Curr. 
Subject hrs/wk 



English 
Composition 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
Music 
Drawing 
Woodworking/ 

Sewing 
Physical Trng 



7A Latin and German Curr. 7A English Curr. 
Subject hrs/wk Subject hrs/wk 

English 5 English 5 
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Music 


2 


Music 2 


Drawing 


1. 
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2 


Woodworking/ 






Sewing 2 


Physical Training 


2 


Physical Trng 2 


8B Latin and German 


Curr. 8B English Curr. 


Subject hrs/wk 


Subject hrs/wk 


English 


5 


English 5 


Latin or German 


5 


Composition 5 


Arithmetic 


5 


Arithmetic 5 


nioiury 


4 


History 4 


Music 


2 


Music 2 


ui aw ah g 


2 


Drawing 2 


W oodworking/ Cooking 


2 


Woodworking/ 






Cooking 2 


Physical Training 


2 


Physical Trng 2 


8A Latin and German 


Curr. 8A English Curr. 


Subject hrs/ 


wk 


Subject hrs/wk 


English 


5 


English 5 


Latin or German 


5 


Composition 5 


Arithmetic 


4 


Arithmetic 4 


Civics 


5 


Civics 5 


Music 


2 


Music 2 


Drawing 


2 


Drawing 2 


W oodworking/ Cooking 


2 


Woodworking/ 


Physical Training 




Cooking 2 


2 


Physical Trng 2 



Norval C. Hieronimus, a teacher in the 
Garfield School and later principal (from 1900 
to 1928) organized a homeroom system in the 
early 1900 f s called the Teacher-adviser sys- 
tem. The exact date of implementation is not 
clear but the model was adopted at least in 
part by other school systems, one being Sey- 
mour, Indiana, in 1931 (Mitchell, 1978). The 
teacher adviser stayed with the same group of 
students during their entire junior high 
school experience though a group was not stat- 
ic since it had students from both grade lev- 
els each year. 

Despite the apparent lack of widespread 
publicity for Richmond's junior high school 
program, there are indications that at least 
some scholars and schoolmen recognized the 
contributions of Richmond's endeavor. Herbert 
G. Childs 1 study of the reorganizing of gram- 
mar grades in Indiana presented seven typical 
junior high courses of study in Indiana, one 
of which was that of Richmond (Childs, 1918, 
p. 39). 

It might be hypothesized that a district 
that had the foresight and creativity to pio- 
neer the junior high school would have been 
innovative in oth^r areas of the curriculum, 
teaching and schooling. Such a hypothesis 
seems justified. In a short, colorful piece 
contained within the 1913 Richmond School Re- 
port, Elsie Marshall describes a history of 
the Richmond schools. It provides some in- 
sight into the development of mid western 
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school generally if Marshall's account is ac- 
curate. Describing a school for girls started 
by a Miss Whitworth in 1834, Marshall quotes 
this advertisement placed in the local paper: 
Instruction given to children and 
young ladies in orthography, read- 
ing, penmanship, English grammar and 
arithmetic, for $2 #00 per quarter. 
Needlework $2.50. Geography and 
history, $3.00. Rent and fuel, sep- 
arate charges equally proportioned 
to the number of scholars. School 
hours, 8 to meridian, 1 to 4. (Mar- 
shall, 1913, p. 57). 

Marshall noted that a 1838 convention of 
teachers of Richmond and vicinity "must have 
been the first teachers 1 association or organ- 
ization of any kind in the city" and probably 
one of the earliest in the country. There 
"the teachers discussed the advantages of us- 
ing uniform textbooks. Heretofore, the dif- 
ferent teachers had used any that they chanced 
to have, or that the pupils might have." (Mar- 
shall, 1913, p. 58) 

One of the rare female administrators of 
the time, Mrs. Jane G. Holcombe, was the Rich- 
mond High School principal from 1871 to 1885 
where she presided over the first public high 
school graduation in Richmond in 1871. 

In the late 1870*8 one school building was 
assigned for bilingual instruction "and all 
pupils who wished instruction in both English 
and German were required to attend at that 
building." (Marshall, 1913, p. 64). 

Richmond's successful junior high school 
program was indicative of the entire system. 
The high school in 1901-02 was 11.6% of the 
entire school population which was exceeded 
only by Anderson in Indiana and was far great- 
er than Indianapolis, Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land and other cities. The Richmond attitude, 
as evidenced by the 1903 school report, was 
that the "high school is not just a fitting 
school for colleges... training for life 
(should be provided) in this school" (Richmond 
Public Schools, 1903, p. 30). G. Stanley Hall 
was then quoted to emphasize this feeling "The 
teachers of the high school should be teachers 
of the youth. . .and not of sublets." This 
contrasts with the prevelant attitude of 
secondary school teachers today. 

The recommended manner of control of the 
classroom by teachers is also worth noting be- 
cause Richmond's guidelines are very far- 
sighted in their approach to discipline. 

The following modes of punishment 
are strictly forbidden. Sarcastic 
or contemptuous language, reproof 
administered under the influence of 
passion, the imposition of addition- 
al lessons as a penalty, striking on 
the head, striking the hands with a 
ruler, detention to an unreasonable 
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etc. The followir punishments are 
regarded as unoi actionable; Re- 
proof properly ana kindly given, in 
private or before the school, 
according to the nature of the 
offense; deprivation of privileges 
at recess, etc., reporting to the 
Superintendent, use of warning and 
special notices , and when other 
m ea n 8 have failed , cor poral 
punishment. (Richmond Public 
Schools, 1903, p. 210) 

Two other surprising developments in 
Richmond's schools were the City Training 
(Normal) School established in 1895 and the 
University Extension Center established two 
years later, both of which were alluded to 
earlier. Dissatisfied with the number of 
quality new teachers available to the Richmond 
schools, the city took matters into its own 
hands with the opening of the Normal School. 
Six years later in 1901 it closed "on account 
of the fact that the number of graduates who 
were ready to take work in our schools made 
its existence unnecessary. . ." (Richmond 
Public Schools, 1903, p. 21) The six years 
had been quite successful however. "As a re- 
sult of the work of this department all new 
teachers who have been employed in our schools 
during the past seven years have either gradu- 
ated from this course or have taken two or 
more years in a college or normal school." 
(Richmond Public Schools, 1903, p. 21). 

The University Extension Center esta- 
blished with the University of Chicago offered 
weekly lecture series by professors from the 
university which also furnished a traveling 
library to the school district. It is unclear 
to the writers how long the relationship be- 
tween Richmond and the University was main- 
tained though a more thorough search of the 
reports might yield such information. 

Richmond retained an innovative posture 
in education into the 1930's under E. C. Cline 
and William G. Bate who were prolific educa- 
tional writers. Mitchell noted that "many of 
the innovations in secondary education were 
originated in Richmond. E. C. Cline and Wil- 
liam G. Bate were progressive and able school- 
men." (Mitchell, 1978). 

It would not be difficult to continue to 
chronicle the origin and development of curri- 
cular and teaching practices in Richmond 
though school reports were issued less and 
less frequently (every two years, every five 
years) until they stopped altogether in many 
districts in the 1930's or 1940's. The point 
of this paper however was to use Richmond and 
Berkeley as paradigms for curricular innova- 
tion at the turn of the century and for illu- 
strating how city surveys and school reports 
can be an important source of information for 
the curriculum researcher. 

* • ♦ 



The school survey of the Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, schools in 1910 provides evidence of 
programs in other cities as examples of curri- 
culums with various degrees of flexibility. 
The Grand Rapids survey was conducted by such 
notables as Judd, Bobbitt, Rugg, Counts with 
the junior high school section written by Cal- 
vin Davis of the University of Michigan (Grand 
Rapids, Board of Education, 1916, p. 13). The 
Grand Rapids survey brought to light one of 
the dilemmas which continues to plague junior 
high school programs today. While the Grand 
Rapids program espoused the popular desire to 
provide a curriculum which would appeal to the 
individual needs of adolescents, the flexibil- 
ity implied in the desired focus failed to 
materialize. In short, Grand Rapids imple- 
mented a junior high program in which elec- 
tives were offered to such a limited degree 
that pupils were denied a true transitional 
program. The survey found that the junior 
high program was in name only with little at- 
tention being paid to developing the professed 
flexibility. Heavy emphasis was placed on all 
the transitional subject offerings and a re- 
luctance to encourage pupil decision making 
was evidenced by the strict adherence to re- 
quired courses. 

The curriculum was divided in two tracks 
with six to eight elective offerings in each 
track at the seventh grade. The number of 
electives was increased to eleven at the 
eighth grade while the ninth showed slightly 
more diversification. Courses such as foreign 
language, chorus, drawing, and printing were 
relegated to elective status. Interestingly 
enough, courses such as art, music, and shop 
were required offerings. 

The rigidity displayed in t *e curriculum 
prompted the survey team to chide the Grand 
Rapids school officials for not going H . . . 
forward either sufficiently far or sufficient- 
ly rapidly." (Grand Rapids School Survey, 
1916, p. 242). 

The Intermediate School (as junior highs 
were known in some areas) curriculum in Los 
Angeles followed the Berkeley plan with few 
modifications. Los Angeles, by 1912, had a 
series of nine required offerings and six 
electives at the seventh year. The elective 
list was increased to eight during the eighth 
grade and math was moved from a required to an 
elective while "History and Civics" was intro- 
duced as a required course. By the ninth year 
it was assumed pupils had gained enough self- 
discipline and maturity to select three elec- 
tives from a list of nine offerings to be com* 
bined with three required subjects (English, 
physical training, and music or oral English). 
The program was supposedly just flexible 
enough to ease the transition from elementary 
to high school. 

Other districts displayed only minimal op- 
tions at both the seventh and eighth grades. 
^The Trenton, New Jersey curriculum was divided 
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into categories called academics (required) 
and shop (electives). The pupil was expected 
to carry a total of thirty hours of work per 
week, of which twenty were in the academic 
realm and ten were to come from the electives 
or shop (for some reason gym and music were 
included as part of the shop hours). This 
procedure was carried on again, with some 
slight modification, at the eighth grade. The 
ninth grade curriculum was divided in three 
tracks, academic, commercial, and industrial. 
The pupil was expected to select from a list 
of electives within his track. 

The curriculum envisioned by Bunker in 
1909 included offerings addressed to both con- 
tinuing as well as terminal eighth grade stu- 
dents, flexibility to encourage self disci- 
pline, to be taught in a transitional setting 
by teachers trained in elementary education 
with some subject orientation. That vision as 
viewed through school surveys and reports, 
took on various modifications in selected 
other school districts by 1916. The degree to 
which school districts adhered to Bunker's or- 
iginal curriculum vision varied according to 
the interpretation each district chose to ac- 
cept. Textbook usage, courses of study, 
teacher training and preparation, values and 
moral instruction are all areas touched upon 
in school surveys or reports. They can yield 
indepth information about a city school system 
or provide a basis for curricular comparison 
across a number of school systems. The New 
York City school report of 1855 offers some 
truly insightful comments on textbooks and in- 
dividualization, among other things. Concern- 
ing texts the report states: 

There is one evil incident to the 
great market for school books in the 
United States, • • • The evil to 
which reference is made is the rapid 
and constant increase of books de- 
signed for use in schools.. . . While 
cur presses are throwing off, almost 
everyday, some new school book, the 
majority of them can hardly be said 
to possess any sterling value and 
certainly no special claims to favor 
(New York City, 1855, pp. 66-67). 

The New York City report discussed vari- 
ous courses of study as well as characteri- 
stics and qualifications of teachers. Despite 
emphasizing the need for all students to gain 
knowledge in all areas of the curriculum, 
there is an interesting comment by S. W. 
Seton, assistant superintendent of schools: 

The portion of time, however, and 
the degree of attention to be be- 
stowed upon each (course), should 
have referece to the circumstances 
and condition of the individual, to 
the peculiar profession, trade or 
occupation for which he may be de- 
signed, to his predominant taste or 
genius and to the general character- 
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istics of the age and the community 
in which his lot has been cast* 
(New York City, 1855, Appendix I, p. 
14). 

New York City's early reports do not de- 
tail curriculum as well as some other cities. 
Chicago, for example, has a more detailed dis- 
cussion of course descriptions in its 1874 re- 
port which also includes a relatively lengthy 
discourse on co-education's merits and 
disadvantages. 

The city school reports provide an in- 
sightful but often subjective view of the 
schools but the school surveys which were pop- 
ular from 1920 into the 1940 9 s offered a more 
thoroughly objective examination of school 
practices. The first and most well known of 
these surveys was the Cleveland School Survey 
directed by Leonard P. Ayres. His survey team 
included educators like Charles Judd, Franklin 
Bobbitt and Walter Jessup, dean of the school 
of education at the State University of Iowa. 
Twenty-six volumes were produced by the survey 
team from 1915 to 1917 and much of the work by 
team members led to more developed work in 
their area. For example, Bobbitt wrote and 
researched What the Schools Teach and Mifl ht 
Teach which clearly influenced his two classic 
curriculum volumes, The Curriculum and How to 
Make a Curriculum . Two comments from this 
volume are worth noting. The first speaks di- 
rectly to an issue "popular" today, the "ba- 
sics." "There is an endless and perhaps 
worldwide controversy as to what constitutes 
the "essentials" of education; and as to the 
steps to be taken in the teaching of these es- 
sentials." (Bobbitt, 1915, p. 15). 

Bobbin's second comment is noteworthy be- 
cause it sounds exactly like that of Harold 
Rugg who taught at Chicago with Bobbitt for 
four years. Commenting on supplementing his- 



tory reading Bobbitt said, "It should be bio- 
graphical, anecdotal, thrilling dramas of hu- 
man achievement, rich with human interest." 
(Bobbitt, 1915, p. 104) 

A later volume of the survey by Herbert 
Miller offered suggestions to teachers that, 
if followed, might have precluded the need for 
multi-cultural or multiethnic education. Mil- 
ler stated that, "in order to understand the 
social and educational problems of the differ- 
ent foreign groups, it is necessary to study 
their origin and history." (Miller, 1916, p. 
54). To aid teachers in this pursuit Miller 
provided some characteristics of national 
groups, suggestions on what teachers should 
learn of them and suggested readings on each 
group. For example, in discussing Jews Miller 
suggests that "Every teacher should learn the 
significance of the 14 (Jewish) holidays that 
occur during the school year. Some effort 
should be made to understand what the Talmud 
deals with." (Miller, 1916, p. 63) 

What is the point of what has been a most 
circuitous route from Richmond and Berkeley 
Junior High Schools to the Cleveland Survey? 
There were basically two features in the pre- 
sentation. First was to illustrate the 
uniqueness of two school districts just before 
and after the turn of the century. What they 
did and why can be illustrative of what many 
schools did after them due, in large part* to 
the innovations of Richmond and Berkeley. 

The second point related to the question, 
"How do we know what was going on in schools 
then?" This is where the school reports and 
later the school surveys coro^ into play. 
These neglected volumes can provide a much 
fuller picture of schooling in this country. 
It is our hope that these materials will be 
used more fully by curriculum scholars so that 
we might better appreciate and understand cur- 
riculum problems and development. 
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introduction 



The Society for the Study of Curriculum History, 
with this its second set of papers, has established 
itself even more fully as a respected segment of the 
educational research community. This statement is not 
meant to be self-serving, merely an observation on the 
status that has been accorded the Society and its 
members since its founding meeting in 1977. 

These papers are drawn, with certain exceptions, 
from the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Annual Meetings of 
the Society, held April 7, 1980, in Boston; April 13, 
1981, in Los Angeles; and March 19, 1982, in New York 
City, respectively. The Society has become more inter- 
national over the past five years. This is reflected 
both in the membership of the Society and in the papers 
presented. Witness the paper in this collection by 
Ben-Peretz and Zajdman. 

The work of contemporary curricular historians is 
primarily reflected here, with one notable exception— 
the paper by the late R. Thomas Hopkins (given 1980). 
His warm presentation in Boston is amply preserved in 
this wonderful autobiographical reminiscence of his 
first teaching position and of its subsequent effect on 
the development of a curricular philosophy. Hopkins 1 
insights are keenly applicable today as we draw upon 
curriculum history to improve the curriculum future. 

Bill Schubert's two short pieces (1980, 1982), 
that of Laurel Tanner (1982) and that of Mary Louise 
Seguel (1982) reveal the frustrations, scholarship, and 
energy of three of the outstanding academicians in the 
field. Their concern that scholarship be useful to a 
wide community of educators flashes across each of 
their assays. The Society is able to provide worth- 
while direction for educators as it picks up on the 
suggestions of these scholars. 

The progressivists are represented with papers by 
Janet Hood-Hanchey, Bruce Romanish, Murry Nelson, and 
Wells Singleton (1981, 1980), and Donald Robinson. 
Hood-Hanchey's paper (1980), is subtitled "Much Ado 
About Nothing" since the effect of Bobbitt and his 
survey on San Antonio was so ephemeral. As Hood- 
Hanchey points out, however, the survey was known by 
educational scholars of the time, despite its "short 
shrift" by the San Antonio School Board and press. 
Hood-Hanchey utilized sources not of ten exploited in 
curriculum history and her methodology also lends 
assistance to broadening the curricular field. 



Robinson (1982), too, sought and used hardly 
examined papers and records as he developed the story 
of the conspiracy against certain curricular materials, 
particularly those of Harold Rugg. Rugg, 
interestingly, also had "bit parts" in Nelson and 
Singleton's two essays on educational journals; Rugg 
wrote in Mathematics Teacher f Educational Method , and 
Curriculum Journal . Nelson and Singletorfs papers on 
"The Concept of Curriculum" ( 1 98 1 ) and on "The Merger 
of Curriculum Journal and Educational Method : Effects 
on the Curriculum Field" (1980) draw attention to these 
fundamental sources in the field of curriculum, to some 
of the insights possible from becoming reacquainted 
with them, and to the story of the origins of the two 
journals merged by ASCD in 1945 into Educational 
Le adershi p. 

Professor Romanish (1981) taker a more philosoph- 
ical view in hiE essay, presenting Counts' ideas of 
indoctrination and how they affected his view of the 
school and curricular practice. 

As mentioned, Professors Ben-Peretz and Zajdman 
(1982) present Israeli curriculum histories in their 
papers. The history of Israeli curriculum is a recent 
hybrid drawing on American developments, but heavily 
modifying them to meet Israeli needs and character. 
This paper represents what will, it is hoped, be a 
further attention to curriculum history outside the 
United States. 

Paul Ortenzio's examination of the Educational 
Policies Commission (1978) emphasizes the lack of 
direction of much of today's education. The rudder 
that the Commission often supplied to the ship of 
American education ceased activities in 1968. 

A large segment of the 1981 program, that focused 
on Ralph Tyler, is not included in these papers since 
the Society has sought to publish those as a separate 
volume. Also, some panel presentations do not appear. 
What does appear here, howover, represents the ever 
broadening scholarship of the Society preserved in a 
written form. The "new era of scholarly work related 
to the study of curriculum history," referred to by 
Professor Tanner in our first proceedings, has firmly 
placed itself in the foreground of the educational 
landscape. 

Murry R. Nelson 
Editor 
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My First Voyage 



By L» Thcaas Hopkins 

Since this was my first voyage in education for 
pupil self development, I must tell you a few facts 
about me as a self, not as an educator, as to why and 
hew I undertook it. 

First : I was reared in self development by Mother 
who taught me how to make, accept, evaluate and improve 
my own decisions. If I made a judgment with adverse 
consequences to me and others, Mother never reprimanded 
ID£. She always said, "Let's sit down and talk this 
over." And we did. Thus I learned how to locate and 
develop the hidden factors which I had overlooked but 
were the essentials for self development. So I came to 
know, and use a normal biological process of learning 
called in these days horse sense, or stable thinking. 

Second ; At Tufts the professors taught subject 
matter from books so I gave them what they wanted and 
the College gave me Magna Cum Laude and Phi Beta Kappa. 
Only three professors during these years understood me, 
realized why I was different and helped me continue my 
growth. I left in 1911 with a MA degree in History, 
with ail courses taken at Harvard. I accepted a posi- 
tion as Principal of Brewster, Massacusetts, High 
School, which was one large and one small room above 
the elementary school. The Assistant and I were new to 
teaching. Each selected the desired courses, but I 
kept US History, required by law of all Juniors for a 
high school diploma. 

This is the background; now I will tell you Mil* I 
undertook this research in pupil self development, Jioh 
the experiment was conducted, and HJaai were the 
results. 

My first year 1911-1912, I taught US History as 
the Harvard professors had taught it to me, even though 
at the time I rebelled internally against it. At the 
end of this first class, I realized I must make a 
radical change but was not sure of how to do it. So I 
decided to wait until I could obtain the judgment and 
cooperation of the pupils. 

In the fall of 1912, I began the class as usual, 
with the same ineffective results. The day before 
Thanksgiving recess, I opened the period by saying, M I 
am not happy with the way we are working in this class, 
and neither are you I suggest that you think about it 
over the holidays and return next Monday to discuss 
what la wrong here and hew mj£ can remedy it. 11 I empha- 
sized the M£» and all caught the meaning as they were 
chatting about it when they left. 

On Monday I asked for suggestions for improvement, 
but no person wanted to talk so we chatted during the 
period. I knew they were testing me to make sure I 
meant what I said last Wednesday. On Tuesday I opened 
with the original question of what is ursmg here and 
how can H£ remedy it. I received some very cautious 
replies, most of which were related to the very 
uninteresting material in the textbook (required by 
law) which they must study. I thanked them for this 
helpful information, but suggested that they look for 



other reasons to share tomorrow. I emphasized WRONG 
since I knew this was a common word in their vocabu- 
lary. 

On Wednesday everyone seemed excited and alert so 
I expected an early, pointed discussion but received 
more than I anticipated. Shortly, the oldest boy in 
the class (he was a year older than I) who had been 
fishing all summer and entered six weeks late, said, 
"Do you want to know what is wrong here?" "I certainly 
do." "Do you really want to know?" When he emphasized 
the word really, I knew he meant what he would say. 
"Yes," I replied. "Then I will tell you. The trouble 
here is that You are a rotten teacher ." He said this 
slowly and emphasized each word. 

I took a deep breath, regained my composure and 
replied, "I do not want to be a rotten teacher as I 
expect to teach all of my life. Since you know what 
makes a rotten teacher, who don't you make me over into 
the good teacher that you would like to have and that I 
wish to become." There was silence. 

I walked to the blackboard and wrote down two 
column headings, the first was "Rotten Teacher," the 
second was 'Good Teacher." I then asked, "What shall I 
put down under Rotten Teacher?" The replies were 
rapid. All dealt with subject matter as uninteresting, 
useless, no value to them, no reason for studying it. 
After a short pause an older girl who had been a maid 
for a summer family and had come in a month late, held 
up the textbook and said, "You never can be a good 
teacher if you have to teach this STUFF (heavily empha- 
sized)." Quickly a great protest against studying 
history followed. 

When all was again quiet, I asked "What about the 
history that is inside of you?" A chorus of responses 
—"There isn't any. We won't study it." Immediately I 
knew they believed history occurred OfLY in the text- 
book. When all was calm again, I asked the boy who had 
called me a rotten teacher, "Leland (not his right 
name), how old are you?" "Twenty-three," he answered. 
"Then you have twenty-three years of history inside 
(with emphasis) of you." I asl d the girl who had been 
a maid her age. "Nineteen," she answered. Then I 
responded, "You have nineteen years of history inside 
of you." And so I went around the group, selecting 
pupils of all ages and making the same statement. 

When I finished, a girl asked immediately, "How 
did the history get inside of us if we will not learn 
it?" "A good question," I replied, "You learned it by 
living with people— family, other children, friends— in 
this environment which is the town of Brewster. Each 
of you is his history. Your history is YOU, yourself, 
who you are." 

The questions now came rapidly. Does each person 
have a different history than anyone else? Why are the 
children in our family NOT alike? Do people who live 
in other parts of the country have a different history 
inside them than we do? Do those who live in other 
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countries have a different history also? Is it true 
that the Indians who lived here originally hao a dif- 
ferent history inside them than the settlers? 

I jotted down most of the questions and suggested 
that they discuss them with other people. Jokingly I 
said, "With both friends and enemies since frequently 
they know more about you than your friends. We will 
begin tomorrow with what history is inside of us and 
how did it get there. 11 

For *\e first time, each was interested and chat- 
ting with others as he left the classroom. 

The next day a girl opened with this question to 
which I saw many heads nodding in agreement. "You said 
that each of us has a different history inside than 
anyone else. This history is who we are. It is our- 
selves, How did we get it?" 

"Each of us has a different history inside for 
many reasons. First, we are born with different possi- 
bilities for growth which we cannot change but are our 
own great assets; second, we are reared in a different 
environment. Every child grows by taking in something 
from the environment. We all know he takes in food Tor 
physical growth. He also takes in feelings, attitudes, 
behavior of others toward him, whether they be other 
children or parents. You know that no two children in 
a home feel they are treated the same by anyone. From 
all of this each child takes in what he accepts to 
become a part of himself or his history. Third, each 
baby inherits a way or what is called a process of 
growing, or learning, which he cannot change so he must 
understand and use it. The same is true of any living 
thing — a tree, shrub, hay in a meadow, lilies in a 
pond, a kitten, puppy, calf, chicken--they use their 
way of growing by instinct which means they do not have 
to think about it. We can't do that. We must think 
about our wa> or process of growing in order to use it 
for our best self development. 11 

"Let us look again at these three reasons why we 
are ail different selves. First, we are born with 
different capacities for growing; second, we are not 
treated the same by people wherever we live; third, 
nobody helps us to understand and use our inherited way 
of growing up. Can you give some examples of how you 
have observed this in your lifetime? Forget my big 
words. Tell them as you see them." 

For many succeeding days, we discussed why and how 
all people everywhere were different, in parts of the 
United States, in other countries. Suddenly a girl 
said, "I see now why we have 5 textbook. It has in it 
the history that was inside of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson." And so she went on, "I can now see 
why their history and not my ancestors 1 was written 
down." Now came a review of ancestors, what they had 
accomplished, and why their work was too localized to 
be in national history books ("You must do ^hing 
which benefits ALL of the people in th* jited 
States"). 

As the discussion slowed, a boy asserted that the 
material in the history books is NOT what was inside 
the people; it is only what the writers think was 
inside of them. So now the argument ranged around "How 
can you tell the difference whether it was or not?" 



They jockeyed around on this, concluding it was not, 
but they did not know why or what difference it made. 

I told them the difference was great and pointed 
out my experiences in college, the professors who 
judged me, put on record their estimate of my achieve- 
ment by what they thought was inside of me, which was 
certainly not so. I had taken it in to pass their 
examinations and thrown it out as soon as I received a 
grade in the course. What remained inside of me was 
their lack of understanding of people. "I showed this 
same lack of understanding of you when I began teaching 
US History last fall." 

I went on to explain the difference in viewpoint 
of a person who is living through any problem trying to 
reach a reasonable conclusion, and that of a person on 
the outside watching his behavior. "Only under the 
most favorable conditions will a person reveal how he 
really feels or what he thinks on the inside." Where- 
upon a few pupils replied, "Yes, we know, we feel the 
change in this class." I smiled and said, "I begin to 
feel different myself." A pupil now suggested that an 
\ tsider could write about what was inside of another 
only wMen he had left a diary telling how he felt or 
thought, but the writer must interpret it HIS way 
according to his self, so, much could be lost depending 
upon the writer. I agreed and pointed out how it 
usually was reinterpreted. 

By now, December, January and February had passed. 
I pointed out that all life situations included some 
requirements, demands, restrictions within which we 
must work. We live in a society, or civilization, 
which has some rules and regulations or laws which 
everyone must follow. Massachusetts State law says you 
must study this required textbook to pass. Tf you fail 
US History, your high school diploma is endangered. 
The iaw does not say what you must KNOW; it only says 
you muct STUDY, so each can self-select what is 
vaiuable to him. Now how do you wish to meet this 
requirement? They asked for time to think about this 
over the weekend. I made the further suggestion that 
they obtain other US History books to compare material 
on the same topic. We had no school library, only a 
bookcase with titles of little value. They assured me 
they could find other books. 

On Monday everyone had so much to say that it took 
nearly half a period to locate a central topic. A boy 
found it when he said, "I feel different about history 
now than when we began. I know it is inside of me and 
how it got there. I must live with it and use it every 
day. shall be happy to learn about the history which 
was inside the people who did so much for our country." 

Immediately, the class selected these topics. 
First, Ibe Revolution f the events leading up to it, how 
the Founding Fathers agreed on so many important thit.gs 
to do, why they guaranteed freedom in the Constitution 
and what it meant. Here I asked, "And how does it 
operate today?" Second, Ite SAlil WlC, with causes and 
effects. The tMrd was where are we now and where are 
we going? W they selected this one, one pupil 
laughed and i "You said we usea the history inside 
of us to make our future so we could use the history of 
the United States to tell us what is the future for our 



country." I complimented him on his insight and 
assured him that this was entirely possible but might 
take more time than we had available. And so we began 
the LEGAL study of US History after six months of the 
year had passed. But what a difference these six 
months had made. 

Pupils researched every book available, read more 
than any teacher would dare to require. The discus- 
sions were focused, thoughtful, sincere. For the final 
examination, required by law, I asked them to write 
about the values they nay saw in history and how they 
would use them for better self growth in the future. 
The two final periods were informal chats which 
enlightened me on how better to work with other classes 
in the future. They thanked me for helping t^em see 
the value of the history inside of them, and unani- 
mously gave me the accolade of being a Good Teacher. 
End of teaching-learning episode. The teacher as coun- 
selor had not yet entered the educational arena. 

Now some after-effects. The first question 
usually asked me is, "Where did you learn how to teach 
this way?" Immediately I reply, "Not from any course 
in methods of teaching or psychology of learning, as I 
never had either. Yet I was the only person at that 
time who knew how and had the courage to work this 
way. 1 ' Where did I learn this? In my childhood years 
before I went to college. I was taught that each 
growing person MAKES the decisions which determine how 
he will grow. The real question is how does he make 
them, or, what evidence and with what deliberation? I 
was also taught that growth is always UP. The only 
direction for a growing boy to go was UP. In those 
years I learned through firsthand experience the direc- 
tion and deliberative process of growing UP. After the 
Brewster experience I researched both the life purpose 
and the process so as to convince openminded learners, 
educators or laymen. 

That summer, 1913, I went to Hyannis Normal School 
to obtain credits in methods of teaching, to obtain a 
license to become Superintendent of Schools in 
Massachusetts. The Principal, "Billy 11 Baldwin sug- 
gested I read Urwey's Ihs. child and the curriculum f 
published in 1902. Here I learned that we had indepen- 
dently reached the same conclusion. The purpose of 
education was self-re?lization, as he called it. He 
gave little indication how to apply this in schools. 
He tola me later at Teachers College, he had tried it 
with the traditional teachers in the University School 
of the University of Chicago where he was Professor of 
Philosophy but that it was an "impossible task," so he 
came to Columbia to specialize in Philosophical Theory, 
a more "possible task." 

In the fall of 1913, I became Superintendent of 
Schools in Union District //20, which was Brewster, 
Dennis, Yarmouth on Cape Cod, followed by Marblehead 
and Amesbury, before entering Harvard for my Ed.D. 
degree. In each position I tried every reasonable way 
to introduce education for self realization, even 
demonstrating how to do it on invitation from 
interested classroom teachers. 

My next classroom teaching began in the fall of 
1922 as an Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Colorado. There I continued to use and 
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advocate to others — colleagues, school teachers and 
parents— student self development by his normal biolog- 
ical process of learning as the purpose of education. 
My life work had been to help children, pupils, college 
students, adults of all ages activate their crowth 
process so as to overcome the arrested development 
which the traditional family and school imposes on 
everyone from childhood through the college years. 

Reflections on Doing a Form of Curriculum History 

By William H. Schubert, University of Illinois at 
Chicago 

I am honored to be able to present some reflec- 
tions on my book ^m^uiillD MfikSl The first eighty 
year s (1980) to you. It is indeed strange to be 
reflecting on a book that will not be off the press for 
a few months. But such is the work of publishing. 

I completed writing the book nearly two years ago. 
The first few months after I completed the writing were 
spent learning that many publishers did not want curri- 
culum books; some didn't even want books on education; 
and most saw no market for educational history and 
especially for curriculum history. Clearly, there is 
much work to be done (by groups such as the Society for 
the Study of Curriculum History) to enable both educa- 
tional practitioners and scholars alike to realize the 
worth of curriculum history. What makes this more 
difficult is the fact that I am hard pressed to think 
of another group such as ours. This obviously augments 
our responsibility to demonstrate the usefulness of 
doing curriculum history. 

Since Curriculum books: itg first eighty years is 
not yet available, my reflections will be preceded by a 
brief sketch of the nature and format of the book. 
Essentially, it is an historical portrayal of the emer- 
gence of the curriculum field through an overview and 
characterization of its books, 1900-1979. Following a 
preface and introduction that addresses how the book 
develops i, criteria of selections, and my conceptual 
orientation to curriculum studies, I provide eight 
chapters that parallel the first eight decades of the 
twentieth century. Each of these chapters is divided 
into three parts. (1) In the first part, "contextual 
reminders" refresh readers 1 minds about major politi- 
cal, scientific, technological, artistic, and intellec- 
tual events of the decade. Trial use of chapter 
material with graduate students indicated that students 
perceived benefit from these reminders. While seasoned 
scholars might not need such contextual reminders, the 
book is intended for both introducing graduate students 
to the history of the curriculum field and as a 
resource for scholars. (2) The second part of each 
chapter is the primary substantive contribution 
intended in the book. It is a discussion of major 
curriculum books, authors, and trends in curriculum 
thought during the decade. As such, it must be an 
interpretation, but it is one that strives for balance 
and fairness to different kinds of contributions to the 
curriculum 1 ^erature. (3) Each chapter concludes with 
a bibliography of curriculum books published in the 
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decade. Combined with a 35 page index, this centrali- 
zation of references is intended to be a useful biblio- 
graphy for researchers as well as for novices who are 
beginnin,, to find their way around in the curriculum 
field. 

Across the eight decades, 1 1 3 8 books are cited. 
The final chapter in the book presents some observa- 
tions and recommendations that emerged as I reflected 
on central ideas in eighty years of curriculum books 
and the network of scholars who produced them. 

What I want to do today is to share reflections 
that have occurred to me during the time elapsed since 
completing the manuscript and the present. What do I 
feel I have learned from my attempt to do this kind of 
curriculum history? 

1. I learned that it is possible to compile a 
rather comprehensive bibliography of curriculum books, 
and that it is no mean task to do so. I am convinced 
that such a listing can be of assistance to curriculum 
scholarship. To have access to a bibliography that 
cct.oains more than 1100 citations to curriculum books 
that span an eighty year period surely enables the work 
of curriculum scholars to be more efficient. I suggest 
that dissertations, journal articles, research reports, 
and non-English sources also be made available. The 
increased capability of storage and retrieval systems 
makes this a more feasible possibility than it has been 
in the past. 

2. I learned that it is interesting to juxtapose 
the events of a decade with curriculum books of the 
same time period in an effort to investigate patterns 
of emphasis, connections, and other similarities. 
While it is an admirable and worthy goal to offer 
explanations of developments in curriculum literature 
by referring to historical events, it is indeed diffi- 
cult to do so defensibly. Analysis of this kind is 
highly complex, especially when considering an eighty 
year duration, and it requires historical skills and 
insights that those who concentrate study on curriculum 
are less likely to acquire than those whose study 
focuses more directly on history. Having been prepared 
in curriculum, not history, I deemed it desirable to at 
least present readers with concise reminders of major 
historical events to reflect upon as they peruse the 
curriculum commentary sections and bibliog'-aphies. My 
decision to include this in the presentation of each 
chapter is in itself a suggestion that connections 
between social context and curriculum thought should be 
explored. It follows that curriculum students need 
greater expertise in historical methodologies, perhaps 
of the magnitude that they are now expected to acquire 
in skills of statistical analysis. While it is easy to 
suggest that curriculum scholars could profit from 
greater historical expertise, the development of such 
capabilities would unreal istically require the pursuit 
of another doctorate for students of curriculum. 
Furthermore, it does not suffice to suggest that 
historians do curriculum history, for they lack know- 
ledge and experience in the curriculum domain. Per- 
haps, then, a more reasonable suggestion is that we 
need to investigate a kind of disciplined inquiry in 
which both curriculum scholars and historians partake. 

3. I have quite steadfastly concluded that the 
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curriculum heritage is indeed rich, an overriding 
characteristic that makes it very difficult to pigeon- 
hole curriculum scholars into invariant modes or cate- 
gories. In their texts and articles major curriculum 
writers of the past often expressed a wealth of varied 
experience and knowledge that ahistorical critics fail 
to perceive. This variety of experience and knowledge 
is obvious from even a cursory review of the topics, 
sources, arguments, and applications that these authors 
set forth.Hasty categorization often encourages the 
view that the work of these authors fails to provide 
worthy alternatives. Today, this viewpoint seems to be 
less the exception than the rule. Many early curricu- 
lum scholars clearly explored alternative epistemologi- 
cal bases for curriculum inquiry, dealt with the cul- 
tural and political climate that surrounds curriculum 
implementation, exerted thoughtful proposals for prac- 
tice, and addressed ethical dimensions of curriculum 
inquiry. This does not mean that I suggest that the 
early scholars of our field be unconditionally revered 
and emulated. It is necessary to criticize, augment, 
and sometimes reject aspects of thi3 early work, but 
these efforts must be built upon carefull researched 
interpretations. Thus, the propensity to categorize 
curriculum thought, as useful as it may be, should be 
done with considerable caution that accounts for varia- 
tions in the situational character of different times 
and social conditions. 

4. I found the relation between educational 
theory and practice to be illuminated by the study of 
curriculum literature. In a recent Educational 
Researcher (1980) I argued for the need to develop a 
kind of educational research that is practical to com- 
plement the Ibficr^tifi, to use Schwab's language (1969). 
The critique of the theoretic inquiry mode seems less 
applicable to curriculum scholarship than it is to 
educational research in general. There seems to be a 
distinct practical tendency among curriculum writers of 
the past (particularly Dewey) to perceive problem 
sources not only as conceptual but situational, to view 
the subject matter of inquiry as specifics as well as 
universals, to use interaction as well as induction as 
methods of inquiry, and to seek ends that represent 
both general knowledge and decisions for action. The 
practical outgrowths of historical curriculum inquiry, 
are much more difficult to document then the theoretic. 
Nevertheless, I sugge.*' that efforts to disclose them 
would, indeed, be ill .nating. 

5. As I explores roots of curriculum scholarship 
I became increasingly convinced that specialization 
brought some rather heavy costs along with benefits. 
It is not novel to assert that curriculum emerged as a 
separate area of educational inquiry, in the early 
1900s, largely to serve the growth of universal 
schooling. With specialization came increased capa- 
bility in the kind of systematized analysis that aug- 
mented design and development. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, as detached analysis and objectivity were granted 
preeminent value, the kinds and qualities of curricular 
advocacy exemplified in the context of writings by 
philosophers, literary figures, and general educational 
theorists declined in curriculum writings. Since spe- 
cialization, it is difficult to find curriculum books 
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that prescribe a form of curriculum situated amid the 
tragedies, comedies, predicaments, and glories of human 
experience, or that is offered as a central thread of 
Utopian schemes that serve to illustrate a better life. 
I suggest that curriculum scholars search for ways to 
retain the benefits of improved curriculum design and 
development, and at the same time wholeheartedly con- 
tribute to the human search for meaning and goodness 
amid life's great expenditure of specialization. Spe- 
cialization can provide a competent delivery system, 
but defensible curriculum scholarship must not neglect 
the responsibility to recommend worthwhile substance 
for delivery, i.e., curriculum scholars must advocate 
contributions for human growth. Precedent for this, as 
well as for specialization, can be found in the rich- 
ness of curriculum history. 

6. The focus of curriculum scholarship rather 
exclusively centers on schooling; this is a tendency 
that obscures the potential importance that such 
scholarship offers non-school educative settings. 
Might it not be profitable to apply the tools and 
insights of curriculum development, design, evaluation, 
and theory to the teaching and learning that takes 
place in homes, peer groups, non-school organizations, 
media, and work places? If greater knowledge about the 
curricula implicit in non-school educative environments 
can be generated, we will know more about the perspec- 
tives or orientations of students who come to schools. 
Thus, we will be in better position to shape curricula 
that are built upon student need3 and interests — 
curricula that we can more defensibly advocate for 
schools. Of at least equal importance, curriculum 
inquiry into non-school education might provid new 
insights that could help renew the education that 
occurs in such environments themselves. 

7. Despite the rather vast lack of agreement 
among curriculum scholars on many issues, one point of 
accordance rings clear among the pages of most curri- 
culum books; namely, curriculum scholars express stead- 
fast desire to ask: What should students in parti- 
cular, and humankind in general, know, feel, and do? 
Why would it profit them to acquire these things? What 
do they currently know, feel, and do? What kinds and 
qualities of experiences can help them develop in more 
desirable directions? How can "desirable directions" 
be determined? How can they be defined and recognized? 

Eighty years of effort to answer these and related 
questions is charted in more than 1100 books by curri- 
culum scholars and practitioners. It is incumbent upon 
current and future curriculum scholars and practi- 
tioners to know the heritage of the curriculum field, 
and to build upon, criticize, and reveal that heritage. 
Moreover, it is not only curriculum scholars and prac- 
titioners who should be encouraged to ask these ques- 
tions, but the public and students themselves. As 
Professor Hopkins has so emphatically articulated 
today: We must enable students and all who are con- 
nected with the educative process to seriously reflect 
on the curriculum history that is within them, that has 
forged their lives, and that might fashion their 
futures. The Society for the Study of Curriculum 
History offers much promise for work of this kind, and 
we should take seriously the responsibility to promote 
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The Growth of the Concept of Curriculum as Evidenced 
by Two Early Content Specific Education Journals 

1909-1927 

By Hurry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State University 
and H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

This study seeks to broaden the intellectual base 
offered in Nelson and Singleton's examination of the 
need for curriculum journals in the period 1920-1940 
(Nelson & Singleton, 1980). This base will be 
strengthened by examining the philosophical entity 
rather than just a physical course of study. Education 
journals from the 19th Century have been scrutinized to 
determine what educational issues were prevalent at 
that time and where curriculum fits into those issues. 

Curriculum journals emerged as separate entities 
during the 1920's. The focus of the two most noted of 
these journals, Curripul \w Journal and Educational 
Ufiibod, was discussed by Nelson and Singleton in 1980. 
The question raised in this paper is "how was curri- 
culum addressed and recognized in 19th Century journals 
and what conditions in the early 20th Century seem to 
lead to a need for separate journals focusing on curri- 
culun? 11 

Two such early journals which arose at approxi- 
mately the same time (1909) were Mathematics Teacher 
and History Teacher's Magazine (later Historical flut- 
look and The Social Studies ). These journals covered 
two different, yet vital, parts of the school curri- 
culum and this study delves into the manner in which 
curriculum was recognized and dissected in these 
journals from their inception until 1928. The reason 
for 1928 is that by then a number of seminal curriculum 
works had been produced, most notably the 26th NSSE 
Yearbook. The early issues of the two journals provide 
an opportunity for consideration of early conceptions 
of curriculum by or for teachers, something yearbooks 
or professional books cannot necessarily claim. The 
result sheds additional light on the later conceptual 
ideas of curriculum raised in Curriculum Journal and 
later educational periodicals. 

Early Attention to Curriculun 

Early journals contained many insightful views on 
teaching method as a part of curriculum but almost no 
recognition was given to curriculum as a concept. One 
early exception to the statement appeared in the 
American Journal of Education in 1856. In an article 
"On Improvements Practicable in American Colleges, 11 F. 
A. F. Barnard stated: 

The necessity of a curriculum is one which 
grows out of the nature of things... These 
things must be matters of previous regulation 
and adjustment. However they may be made, 
they must end in the creation of a curriculum 
of study. 

Though this is close to a simple course of study 
definition, it seems to go further than mere "cookbook" 



recommendations. This, however, was unusual. Most 
educational journals focused on other subjects, most 
popular of which was foreign education (Davis, 1919). 

The function of these early journals of education 
was not specialized; they were most concerned with 
simply promoting education. 

For example, the Education Reporter and Weekly 
il££Um (1830) noted that its purpose was "to promote 
popular or general education in the most familiar, 
direct and practical manner" (Davis, 1 9 1 9). Other 
journals of the time such as the Konthly Journal of 
Education, the ££lfi£fci£ Institute s£ Education , and the 
Qhi& Statfi Journal voiced similar aspirations. 

It should be noted that the journals recognized 
that teachers might look to such publications for help 
in their classrooms. The help was to be philosophical, 
however, not "teacher tips for the classroom." Sabin 
wrote in the Iowa School Journal that he believed 

(Davis, 1919) 

that the custom of filling a school journal 
with methods and devices, cut and dried, all 
ready for school use, is not calculated to 
make strong, independent teachers. It savors 
too much of the labor saving device of living 
in a flat ana having meals sent in from a 
common kitchen. The power to think, to 
originate, to adapt to the present work of 
the school, is the surest criterion of a good 
teacher; but this power is not acquired by 
wearing the misfit garments of some other 
person, not by fighting the battles of David 
in the armor of Saul. 

An issue of the Nehraska Teacher (1898) echoed 
this (Davis, 1919): 

Some teachers feel 'above 1 educational 
periodicals, others want amusement, so there 
are many shallow crude journals. The most 
commonly alleged demand from teachers, how- 
ever, seems to come from ill-qualified per- 
sons who persistently ask for something 
•practical'—material directly, usable to 
the school room. 

As more general needs were met through these early 
journals, they became more specialized and more widely 
read. Part of the reason for the increased readership 
was the state support of educational journals and the 
fact that points were added to the exam scores of 
teachers who took professional journals. This proce- 
dure was followed in Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Virginia where points were subtracted for those who did 
not take such journals. 

Suggestions for learning that affected curricular 
practices like these found in Barnard's article occa- 
sionally emerged; e.g., note these caveats on prin- 
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ciples of the curriculum of study (Barnard, 1856): 

1 # It should embrace the nunbers and variety of 
studies properly disciplined and the amount 
of each, which is necessary to an adequately 
thorough intellectual training. 

2. It should not embrace more than can be well 
and completely mastered within a period of 
time over which it is spread. 

3. It embrace other studies, chosen simply 
for their value as subjects of knowledge. 

This attention, as noted above, was exceptional, 
but Dy the turn of the century many teachers of curri- 
cular disciplines had allied themselves into loose 
professional organizations, usually on a regional 
basis. Such groups were begun by history teachers, 
science teachers, English teacners, and mathematics 
teachers. 

Mathematics Teacher 

Focus on .CWTiculUD 

A number of mathematics groups allied in the 
1880's and the 1890's including the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States and 
Maryland. As early as 1905, the group published for 
its members an annual journal addressing itself to 
mathematics teaching. In 1909 the Association decided 
tc expand this journal, Mathematics . Teacher to a 
quarterly and the first issue under this new format 
appeared in September, 1909. Almost all of the 
articles in the first volumes were papers that had been 
presented at various "Section 11 meetings of the Associa- 
tion such as the Southern section, the Syracuse sec- 
tion, the Philadelphia section, et al., or at the other 
regional association meetings such as the Association 
of Mathematical Teachers in New England. 

The growth in new journals from the disciplines 
brought forth few articles that reflect deliberation on 
the curriculum. Curriculum was still basically the 
course of study and involved little philosophical 
analysis of what curriculum or the school w ,uld or 
could be. Most of the articles dealt with problems of 
mathematical content. There were exceptions, of 
course, and it was these exceptions that gave eventual 
rise, we believe, to the natural development of a need 
for journals on curriculum and teaching method. 

An early article by Issac J. Schwatt of the 
University of Pennsylvania recognized "two markedly 
differing tendencies in educational methods" which 
continued to arise over the next twenty years (Schwatt, 
1910). 

One (method) is to carry on instruction in 
such a manner as to make the knowledge gained 
appear practical; to supply the pupil with 
such information as, it is assumed, he can 
actually use in the ordinary pursuits of 
life. The other tendency is to emphasize the 
cultural value of knowledge with little 
regard to its utilitarian purpose. 
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These views correspond, of course, most closely 
with what the Tanners refer to as experimentalism and 
either essentialism or perennialism (we do not have 
enough information to say conclusively which one). 
Schwatt goes on to lament the decided lack of emphasis 
in mathematics on the improvement of society which 
seems to identify him with the experimentalist/social 
reconstructionist camp (which had not really galvanized 
as of 1910). Schwatt, however, also notes that if the 
purpose of the study of any mathematical discipline is 
not the development of the mind, then he feels that 
"the study of mathematics be eliminated from the 
secondary school." 

These latter comments are really the rhetoric of a 
blustei7 essentialist as Schwatt goes on to note: 
Since the school cannot teach all the 
subjects which may be useful or interesting 
in life, it must select those which will 
serve best the true purposes of education, 
which will awaken, develop and strengthen 
those qualities which we all must possess, 
and power of mind.. .For the curriculum such 
subjects must be selected as, blended 
together, will afford the best means for the 
development of character and mind. 

If a selection of subjects is advisable, the 
courses which in the secondary school or in 
the college the student ought to choose, must 
not be those for which he is best fitted, or 
which he can easily learn, or for which he 
has a taste and inclination, but thev must be 
such as will develop in him those desirable 

faculties which he locks, or those qualities 
of mind which in him are less strong than 
others. 

Schwatt's article continued in the next issue of 
the journal where he proposes the notion of a tracked 
curriculum in mathematics, one general and one academic 
(Schwatt, 1910). 

There ought to be a difference in the kind of 
mathematics taught those who stud) the 
subject for cultural purposes only, and those 
who have to apply it. 

Schwatt ended his lengthy examination of the 
mathematics curriculum by pronouncing once again his 
essentialist view of the purposes of education and 
curriculum. "The development of the moral and intel- 
lectual pcv/ers of the individual should be the prin- 
cipal aim of education" (1910b). Ultimately, of 
course, this leads to better citizenship which is the 
goal of all curricular ^eorists, even the perennial ist 
and romantic naturalists. 

Professor Schwatt obviously aroused a great deal 
of interest with his comments at the New England 
meeting and, at a similar meeting in Philadelphia, he 
broadened his view in an address, "Is the average 
secondary school pupil able to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of all mathematics ordinarily given in these 
schools?" This address was commented upon by a number 
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of other educators and the entire presentation appeared 
in Mathematics Teacher. 

In this article Schwatt notes that curriculum is 
more than courses of study and begins to lay the foun- 
dation for a deeper consideration of curriculum making, 
at least in mathematics. The prescribed courses for 
all students seem unsatisfactory to him and he reasons 
that "the curriculum is a compromise between the dif- 
ferent branches of learning and l^nce is necessarily, 
to say the least, a make shift." "... Ideas," he noted, 
"should be presented tievelopmentally and repeated for 
mastery" (Schwatt, 1910c). Indeed, he went on to 
lament the lack of articulation in the mathematics 
curriculum, something all subjects of the time lacked. 
"Schools which teach all of the four branches (of 
mathematics) are teaching as far as the pupil is con- 
cerned, four different subjects, as different as four 
different languages" (Schwatt, 1910C), To alter this 
deficiency, Schwatt suggests a common essentialist 
balm, drill and practice. 

E, B. Ziegler fundamentally agreed with Schwatt, 
but saw the responsibility for a sensible curriculum 
resting with the teacher who should eliminate "certain 
subject matter— the non-essentials" (Ziegler, 1911), 

Smith's comments were interesting because of their 
timeliness (Smith, 1911). 

One of the causes contributing to this danger 
from distractions is the weakness of too many 
of the American parents, which results in a 
deplorable lack of cooperation with the 
school, ..What the parent is unable to do, the 
omnipotent teacher has forced upon him. 

Schwatt's division of the math curriculum into two 
camps was echoed in 1911 by J. T. Rorer of the William 
Penn High School for girls in Philadelphia. Rorer made 
note of the danger of easy acceptance of tradition in 
the curriculum after making a scientific argument for 
math's inclusion in the curriculum (responding to a few 
radical agitators). "We are so accustomed to our tra- 
ditional order," Rorer warned, "that few of us conceive 
that other orders of presentation are possible" (Rorer, 
1911). 

Prevalent curriculum arguments often focused on a 
justification for mathematics in the secondary curri- 
culum. Awash in that argument, few educators could 
deal with restricting the math curriculum, but that was 
occasionally attempted. In response to an assertion by 
Fisher in Science that colleges and universities should 
lead the way in solving secondary school problems in 
the fashion of 1892 and the committee of ten, Betz 
(1913) remarked: 

The high school should travel its own road 
irrespective of the college. Such 
declarations of independence have already 
been issued by teachers of English, of 
foreign languages, history, science and other 
high school subjects, 

Betz further looked askance at the democratization 
function of the school, "It is an open secret that our 
present policy of extending every educational oppor- 
tunity to the masses has brought about a further 



lowering of standards" (Betz, 1913). Betz felt that 
greater efficiency should dictate the adoption of a 
six-year curriculum which would facilitate a return to 
basics. Thus a junior high program should also be 
developed to coordinate with the curriculum of the high 
school, This should be coupled, he thought, with a 
better preparation of pupils and teachers (Betz, 1913), 
The reorganization of the math curriculum was also 
the subject of an article by Arthur Pitcher of 
Dartmouth College, not long afterwards. Pitcher pro- 
posed six separate purposes for mathematics in the 
curriculum: 1) training in logic, 2) historical, 3) 
aesthetic (unique elements of beauty), 4) character 
building, 5) aid to understanding science, and 6) uti- 
litarian value. 

Pitcher then recognized the need and emerging 
existence of curriculum makers in education. 

But how shall we proceed in the matter of 
improvement of the curriculum. We must 
depend upon the school of education in the 
larger universities where educational 
experts, with the cooperation of skilled 
teachers, can experiment under proper condi- 
tions with new methods and new materials 
which seem to be more desirable than those in 
current use (Pitcher, 1915). 

This dual recognition of a junior high school and 
curriculum as a field of expertise provided the 
rationale for a number of curriculum articles over the 
next years in Mathematics Isachsr. As has been noted 
elsewhere, the junior high school seems to have been a 
distinctly American educational innovaticn (Nelson, 
197*0 and shows no indication of be A ng, as one writer 
put it, "an illogical result of our present political 
status, that Slavish worship of German models, which 
has for a quarter century past characterized - ur educa- 
tional theory" (Webb, 1917). 
junior High Softool influence 

The emergence of the junior high school brought a 
concern in all subject areas that there be a unique 
curriculum for the junior high "in accordance with 
known principles of learning" (Schorling & Clark, 
1921), The creation of a ji-ior high curriculun aided 
in the examination over all of the need for a 
philosophy of curriculum. Schorling and Clar*, both at 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, reflected the curri- 
cular concern of their Lincoln School colleague in 
noting that what was needed was a "series of researcher 
and investigations designed to determine a body of 
curriculum material which can be defended on a basis of 
social worth" (Schorling & Clark, 1921). This comment 
and the Schorling and Clark article were significant 
because they represent a break from the almost 
monolithic essentialist point of view which retarded, 
at least somewhat, the growth of specific workers in 
curriculum making in mathematics. As the field widened 
to more diverse views of the mathematics curriculum, a 
greater need arose from the broader re-examination of 
the curriculum, rather than mere tinkering. 

Another Teachers college professor, Percival 
Symonds of the Institute of Educational Research also 



reflected the broader point of view of curriculum 

(Symonds, 1921). 

The curriculum of future must find its justi- 
fication in the needs e/isting in society. 
Those who will determine \he curriculum will 
be men of extensive visio.i who can feci the 
pulse of social needs. The ru-called subject 
matter specialist, by the very nature of his 
specialization, is not in a position to 
settle the place of his subject in the curri- 
culum — but once the sociologist determines 
tnat any subject should be found in the cur- 
riculum and specifies the objectives that 
should govern it, then it is the place of the 
subject matter specialist to arrange the 
subject matter and the methods of teaching. 

The sentiment was very much like that of Harold 
Rugg whose 1924 article broadened and developed this 
notion. 

Educational method in mathematics grew in interest 
aided by the National Conference on Jfc&saliflMl Method 
whose journal first appeared in September, 19?1 and by 
an article applying method to mathematics in the 
January, 1922 Mathematics Teacher by William Heard 
Kiipatrick. 

By 1921 the expanded concerns for curriculum and 
method had led naturally to the beginning of £iu£fi= 
tional Method mentioned above and discussed by Nelson 
and Singleton (1980). A specific curriculum journal 
had not yet begun but curricular concerns were growing 
and becoming much more articulate in their examination 
of the curriculum. 

The essential ist view was broadened by more 
general education concerns reflected in a series of 
articles on the cultural value of mathematics. Some 
were scholarly pieces which sought to link mathematics 
and the curriculum for the student so that there might 
be (Kane, 1922): 

improvement or refinement of his mind, his 
morals, his tastes, and all his physical 
faculties to the end that he may better ful- 
fill his mission on Earth by more freely 
discharging his duties to his fellow crea- 
tures, to himself and to his creator. 

Some of these pieces, however, bordered on the 
ridiculous ratner than the sublime. Howarth's article 
was almost wholly a reprint of a high school student's 
story of personified subjects like Mr. Trigonometry, 
Mr. Latin, Mr. Geometry, et al. 

influence oj' ilath^icians .and fiaxjii^lum Itorists 

It should be noted at this point that the rising 
concern with professionalism mentioned earlier had 
caused many disciplines to seek national bodies in 
their field. Following the lead of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, a number of regional 
mathematics groups met in Cleveland in February of 1920 
and agreed to form the National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics. (Harold Rugg who also aided in the foun- 
dation of National Council for the Social Studies was 
elected tirst vice president of NCTM.) Scouting about 
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for a jourrnl, the NCTM leaders hit upon taking over 
^atllfim^ticji tosllfir and the ATM group in the Middle 
States agreed to transfer control to the new national 
group as of January, 1921. At tnat point the journal 
wont from a quarterly to a school year monthly. Seven 
years later, NCTM adopted jjajaigmaJLics Teacher as its 
official publication. 

During this period, then different sectors of 
education crew more specialised and "professional ized." 
Curriculum became more commonly recognized as a fielc 
of thought and practice. The application of curricular 
thought was of concern to most disciplines and mathe- 
matics was no exception. Betz's article in the 
December; 19?3 Mal&fiiniilifiS l£2£tl£r focused on this 
idea. Betz used recent curricular theories "to ascer- 
tain what should be taught in mathematics. 11 "The quan- 
titative aspect of each school subject is being 
adjusted in accordance with new criteria of selection 11 
(Betz, 1913). 

This particular article drew heavily on the curri- 
culum-making work of Franklin Bobhitt, David Snedden, 
and W. W. Charters, but notes that there are defects in 
all their works since, "We must have positive criteria 
of curriculum building that will function not merely in 
a few highly favored institutions but also in our 
crowded city schools." Betz then goes on to offer an 
assertion tnat indicates a broader view of the curri- 
culum than that offered by Schwa tt in 1910. "The 
content of a curriculum will seem real to a pupil, only 
if he can interpret new materials by means of bonds 
already existing in his mind 1 ' (Betz, 1923). 

In 1924 the most significant curriculum article 
published in M athematics Teacher to that time 
appeared. Although it focused on mathematics to a 
degree, Harold Rugg's "Curriculum-rr,aking— What shall 
constitute the procedure of national committees?" was 
applicable to the entire field of curriculum. 

Rugg be^an by focusing on the National Committee 
of Mathematical Requirements which he saw as having 
needed two types of "expert service" (Rugg, 1924): 
In the order in which they coi ,1 h be utilized 
they were (1) that of specialists in curri- 
culum making, that is specialists trained in 
the study of intelligence and pupils' 
interests, in the study of social needs and 
in the analysis of leaning, (2) that of 
teachers of mathematics in colleges an 
secondary schools who were trained in the 
subject matter and were sensitive to the 
temper of teachers and the needs of the 
classroom. ..both are indispensable in the 
proper organization of any department of 
school work. 

The National Committee, Rug^r noted, employed only 
the second type of service, omitting the curriculum 
professional reacting to recent complaints of "educa- 
tionists" interjecting themselves into a disciplinary 
area by making a course of study. Rugg shifted the 
burden by asserting (Rugg, 1924): 

it is the specialists in subject-matter who 
are out of their proper territory when then 
attempt to do the fundamental work underlying 
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the making of curriculum, not the students of 
the science of education. Curriculum-making 
is rapidly becoming a specialized technical 
field of work, success in which 
requires,. .definite training and experience 
in the use of scientific tools of education- 
namely, objective analysis, measurement, 
statistical methods, and the techniques of 
experimentation. 

Thus Rugg more clearly and forcefully than any 
previous writer in Mathematics Teacher called for the 
science of curriculum-making (although Schorling and 
Clark and Symonds had pointed in that direction in 
1921), Rugg reiterated his programmatic functions for 
national committees that he admittedly had preferred 
before (in at least three other journals). Those func- 
tions were 1) deliberation, 2) organization of research 
needs, and 3) clearing house and forum, Rugg's sugges- 
tions did not stimulate noticeable response in the 
journal, but the mere inclusion of the article shows 
the broadening concern with curriculum as a field of 
study, 

Little of a direct curricular nature appeared 
until a 1927 open letter to Franklin Bobbitt by a 
Chicago principal disagreeing with points made by 
Bobbitt concerning mathematics in JjfiH i& mate .a curr i- 

The next year an article by a Deb* it high school 
teacner stated that "is has become a tru' ti to say that 
the school should fit the child rather than that the 
child should fit the school 11 (Beck, 1928), 

The broader concern with learning envirorcnent and 
the curriculum was expressed by Joseph Jablonower 
(1928), mathematics department head at the Ethical 
Culture School in New York City, He noted that : 
It is now generally known that merely 
imparting information is not teaching and 
mere receiving of it is not learning. There 
must be favorable learning conditions which 
will bring about a mind-set in the pupil, an 
active attitude in which his whole being is 
enlisted. The act must have jai££C££ which is 
uhe pupil's purpose,,. 

This lauding of the project method of Kilpatrick 
also echcc^ ?ome of the curriculum suggestions of 
Harold Rugg, "We see that the Project Method demands 
of the teacher that he organize his material shrewdly 
into gripping problem material,,. 11 (Jablonower, 1928). 
The bulk of this article was on learning and the curri- 
culum with math merely a vehicle toward that intellec- 
tual end. 

Curriculum redesign generally, not just in mathe- 
matics, also was of concern to Detroit high school 
teacher, William Edwards who noted the critical need 
for the neglected fourth dimension in curriculum, 
testing. In comments reminiscent of recent curriculum 
evaluators, Edward expressed a need for both summative 
and formative evaluation, "testing for mastery of 
3kills" (Edwards, 1929). 

By this time, of course, the 4.6th NSSE Yearbook 
had been published as well as works by Rugg, pobbitt, 
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Charters, et al., on curriculum construction. The need 
for a journal or journals focusing on this was becoming 
more evident. An article by Gertrude Jones of the high 
school in Lincoln, Nebraska illustrates the need for 
more specific curriculum attention and reflected the 
view of the social reconstructionists at Teachers 
College like Rugg, Thomas Briggs and Ros Clark (Jones, 
1929): 

At present, educators everywhere are 
riding the wave of curriculum reconstruction 
.,, Professor Briggs calls the curriculum 
problem fundamental in education since its 
content determires the organization of the 
school, the typ' s of buildings, the method 
used, and the value of the school to the 
community, 

Jones went on to propose local committees to apply 
the work of national committees. *K)r\ such a committee 
should be represented the expert in curriculum 
building, the administrative staff, and experienced 
teachers of mathematics in elementary school, junior 
high school, senior high school and college" (Jones, 
1929), 

The History Teacher's Magazine 

EsrlV Directions 

In a letter to the editor titled lf The field of the 
magazine," Andrew C. McLaughlin, Held of the History 
Department, University of Chicago, indicated the con- 
cern held by many historians regarding the lack of 
direction in developing a sequenced curriculum for 
secondary schools, McLaughlin suggested that The 
UlatfiO Teacher's Magazine become a forum for discus- 
sion and exchange of opinions as he indicated: 

We are in special need of helpful discussion 
because we are still considering the elemen- 
tary phases of our profession; we are not 
confident of the curriculum; we have no clear 
common opinion as to the purpose and end of 
historical instruction; we are pondering 
dubiously the problems that have long since 
been solved for other studies in the program. 
In his charge to the fledgling journal, McLaughlin 
wrote, "Our task, then Is to get and to give all the 
educational value of history; and experience proves 
that the task is a heavy one v<? all hope that the new 
journal will help us 1' * > load and carry ic" 
(1909). True to their w ; n,. . rding the purposes of 
the journal, the edi :,» - attempted to provide 
opportunities for various individuals and groups to air 
their views regarding some of the issues of the day. 

One of the most interesting issues involved in the 
direction in which the teaching of history should take. 
On the one hand were those individuals who attempted 
conscientiously to follow the recommendations of the 
American Historical Association's Committee of Seven as 
they focused on sequencing history offerings through 
four years of high school. Philosophically, the essen- 
tial ist position was one of maintaining the traditional 
courses in history but introducing the subject at an 
earlier age. The essential ist group was made up mostly 
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of members of the American Historical Association and 
some teaching practitioners in the schools. Their aim 
was to "push down" the history offerings in the curri- 
culum in crder to cover more history before the stu- 
dents went on to college. The essential ists felt 
strongly that history was the subject of greatest 
importance for developing the mind and encouraging 
successful citizenship. 

On the other hand, such ^constructionists as 
Robinson and Beard sought to develop a curriculum in 
which history was taught in what the authors considered 
to be a relevant, practical approach. This group 
emerged mainly from within the American Historical 
Association and some leaders among public school 
educators. While the ^constructionists advocated the 
teaching of history, they felt strongly that societal 
problems needed to be examined in the curriculum as 
well. The ^constructionists advocated an eclectic 
approach in which the student studied about society 
from several deferent points of view. 

The debates between the essentialists and the 
reconstruct "'sts became a major portion of JM 
History Teacu ^r's Magazine through the ensuing twenty 
years. The journal soon became a forum for each side 
to state its position. Ever .rough the journal's bias 
showed from time to time in ; -or of essentialists, the 
editors were responsive ■ the point of view of the 
^constructionists and afforded them some space and 
attention. Just as the Mathematics Teacher sought a 
concept of curriculum, Th£ History Teacher's MzazXns. 
dealt with methodology and placement of courses. Much 
of the dialogue in the pages of the journal was devoted 
to reporting on several national curriculum committees 
or providing guidelines for implementing the committee 
recommendations. 

Classroom teachers and school administrators were 
caught in a dilemma over how to adhere to the ever- 
changing list of recommendations. The situation is 
described by Boozer in summarizing the work of the 
eleven American Historical Association committees on 
the curriculum between 1896 and 1953. 

The variations in the names of these commit- 
tees have reflected the changes of emphasis 
in the school social studies curriculum: 
Beginning with the Committee on the Study of 
History in schools, there followed in due 
course the Committee on History md Education 
for Citizenship in the schools, the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, and finally the 
Committee on Teaching . The journal for 
teachers of history and the social studies, 
with which the Association has been involved 
in varying degrees since 1911, in its titles 
has also reflected the changed emphasis over 
the years: The History Teacher's Magazine 
(1909), Ih£ Historical Outlook (1918), ih£ 
Studio (193*0, and (since 1937) 
Social Education (Boozer, 1960). 

The report of the Committee of Seven of the 
American Historical Association dominated the discus- 
sions among historians during the 1890*s and the first 
decades of the Twentieth Century. The committee of 
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Seven called for the high school curriculum to consist 
of ancient history in the first year, medieval and 
modern history in the second year, English history in 
the third year, and American history and civil 
government in the fourth y<»ar (McLaughlin, 1899). 

From its inception in 1909, The liiatsa Teacher's 
Magazine was the information outlet for the American 
Historical Association. In fact, in 1910 when the 
journal was about to cease publication due to a lack of 
subscriptions, the AHA offered financial and editorial 
support in order to keep the journal alive. However, 
the journal made a concerted effort to publicize repre- 
sentative points of view regarding most major issues. 
The editors actively sought contributions from profes- 
sional historians and practitioners in order to provide 
the readership with a well-rounded approach to issues, 
new ideas and development of the day. Each monthly 
issue of Ihfi History Teacher's Magazine followed the 
same general format including several feature articles 
which dealt with methodology, available resources, or 
some similar vein, followed by an editorial which 
generally addressed an issue of the day. Thero were a 
series of regular contributions which consisted of 
brief articles describing ideas related to each of 
various history offerings in the schools. While much 
of the attention of the journal was focused on second- 
ary education each issue did contain at least one 
article which dealt with elementary school offerings in 
history. Finally, each issue contained a section known 
as "Reports from the historical field" and some brief 
correspondence. 

In the December, 1909 issue of the journal the 
editors, in an attempt to recruit new readers, issued a 
statement regarding the intended purp'ses of the 
journal. The editors indicated that they had acted 
"upon the belief that the time was right for such a 
publication." They believed that, "the awakening con- 
sciousness of history teachers" needed a national 
spokesman. They felt that, "the renaissance in history 
teaching, already showing itself in many schools, in a 
few books on methods, and in the activities of teachers 
associations, should be presented to a wider constit- 
uency." Further, the editors hoped to make the journal 
"the forum for the discussion of current p? essional 
problems." Occasionally the frustration « . dealing 
with the curriculum surfaced in the pages of the jour- 
nal as one wag indicated that an Idaho cow puncher 
defined life as "just damn thing after another.. .It has 
also been pointed out that this is the best definition 
of history, as all too often taught and written" 
(Bowman, 1910). 

History teachers had become saturated with commit- 
tee reports indicating what oufcht to be contained in 
the curriculum which gave rise to a call for more 
attention to Methodology. This prompted the editors to 
comment on the issue of teaching topically. In an 
open-letter format the editors of The iULfitfiO Teacher's 
Magazine addressed this issue and compared the history 
curriculum to the English curriculum. The editors 
indicated that the English curriculum had converted to 
topics which brought about a great deal of success as 
it permitted students » id teachers tc concentrate on 
periods of time and decreased the amount of detail to 
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be covered (February, 1910). 

The journal began to devote increased attention to 
the new ^constructionists as the members of the AHA 
debated the issue of relevancy in the curriculum. In 
reporting on one of the AHA conventions the editor of 
"reports from the historical field, 11 a regular feature 
of the journal indicated: 

A phase of history somewhat new to some of 
those present was shown upon a number of 
occasions during the meetings. It was the 
emphasis upon the practical value of history; 
its use in interpreting the present, and its 
worth as a forecast of the future. Probably 
at no other meeting of the Association has 
this attitude been presented so strongly. It 
was evident in practically all the addresses 
made at the large public meeting :n Carnegie 
Hall, particularly in that of Governor 
Hughes; it was shown again in the presiden- 
tial address of professor Dewey and in that 
of President Lowe; and it was frequently 
expressed in the smaller conferences. The 
old reading and writing of history for its 
own sake gives place under this new practice 
to a conscious endeavor to use the facts of 
history in society of today (Cushing, 1910). 

The issues espoused by the reconstructionists were 
to be bandied in the pages of the journal for the next 
twenty years as historians and practitioners alike 
fought a means of developing a meaningful philosophy of 
curriculum thought* 

Professionalizing the £Lfild 

The difficulties of implementing a recommended 
curriculum change were emphasized in the jovial. One 
indication of the difficulty was expresse. jy James 
Sullivan who was a member of the Committee of Five of 
the American Historical association. Sullivan com- 
mented 

in most parts of the country the course of 
four fields recommended by the Committee of 
Seven caused greater trouble than in New York 
City. In the latter, three courses. ..were 
absolutely required for a diploma, but in 
very many places the four fields were all 
given as options from which the student might 
choose. After the student had made up his 
schedule of languages, mathematics, English 
and the sciences, he "filled in" with his- 
tory. This method, judging by the stated 
experience of teachers was far worse than the 
old general history course which the Commit- 
tee of Seven had so thoroughly and justly 
condemned (191 1). 

A statement originally appearing in the journal 
Ihg Nation was repeated in Ihg History Teacher 1 s Maga- 
£in£, in which it was said, 

History, in spite of all the zealous discus- 
sion of its pedagogical conditions, is still 
one of the most carelessly and indifferently 
taught subjects and one of the least intel- 
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lectual value in the secondary school curri- 
culum (1911). 

The editors of _th£ History Teacher's Magazine tended to 
agree with the criticism and indicated that, in fact, 
while the content of history courses might be reliable, 
the methodology deserved some attention. One cause of 
the dilemma the editors argued, was that the subject 
matter itself contained too much emphasis on factual 
information. The editors indicated: 

No one would ever think of memorizing the 
figures and details given in the problems of 
a book on mathematics; nor would a teacher 
dare require the memoriter recitation of the 
exercises in a language book; yet in a his- 
tory text containing several times the amount 
of printed matter found in a language or 
mathematical work, the pupil is expected to 
know the facts given in any one or in all the 
sentences or paragraphs of the book. 
The editors indicated further that: 

...The aim is not to acquire a large content 
but to learn a method, a habit, a mode of 
reaction, a rule by which a great many facts 
may be grouped together and judged.. we do not 
deny the existence of a philosophy of his- 
tory, or even of a science of history, but we 
do mean to say that history by the very 
nature of its subject matter presents a far 
greater number of discrete facts to the 
pupils 1 observation than any other major 
subject in the curriculum. 
In recommending ways to improve the situation, the 
editors admonished the principal to: "realize that 
history adds no element of strength to his curriculum 
unless it is well taught; better that he should omit it 
altogether. 11 The editors also blamed administrators 
for lack of attention to the teaching of history. 
These administrative officials are accustomed 
to assign the teaching of history to any 
unemployed teacher, or to some unoccupied 
part of the day's routine of studies and, 
when it comes to arranging for teacher's 
meetings they often ignore the subject in 
which teachers most need encouragement, and 
in which teachers can get the most assistance 
from a discussion of up-to-date methods. 

The missionary zeal with which the editors sought 
to professionalize the teaching of history was not 
reserved for administrators alone. The editors criti- 
cized the organizers of education associations for not 
granting history a prominent place on their agendas. 
History has not received the attention at 
recent sessions of teacher's associations 
throughout the country, which it deserved. As 
one of the principal subjects of the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curricula, it is 
entitled to as distinct a place in their 
meetings as arithmetic, geography, or gram- 
mar, in the elementary school program; and 
the classics, English, mathematics, foreign 
languages, or even the ubiquitous vocational 
works in the secondary school program. 
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In an article title<J "The certification of 
teachers in the high school, with reference to certifi- 
cation in history, 11 Snedden (1912) asked the question, 
"Why should one be certificated in history?" He then 
responded with a discourse on the broader question of 
why one should even teach history. Snedden said: 
When you say you teach history in order that 
he may know history you are setting up a 
definite goal. But when I ask you why should 
he know history, no one has told us. We do 
not know. We do not know why he should know 
some history, and until we do know, and until 
we can formulate our purposes, our methods 
and courses will be very lame and halting. 
The public today has great expectations of 
history teaching, or what is it the public 
expects from it?.. .The first suggestion would 
be that it encourages good citizenship and 
manhood, that it helps prepare our future 
citizens for their duties. The difficulty is 
that we do not know how our history teaching 
functions in that way as a matter scientific 
knowledge created. We only guess that it 
does. We have no valid standards at to 
materials or methods in teaching history. We 
are simply beginning at the wrong end of the 
matter. On the whole we should reverse the 
order (1912). 

Snedden went on to advocate the inclusion of a socio- 
logical foundation in the history curriculum. Several 
papers including the Snedden article were taken from 
the annual meeting of the New England History Teacher's 
Association. The issue at hand was one of establishing 
the requirements for certification of teachers of his- 
tory. While the focus was on certification much of the 
discussion tended to deal with what was to be taught in 
the curriculum. 

Efficiency Movement 

In 1913, the efficiency movement made its presence 
known in the pages of the journal. The movement was to 
have a lasting effect on the curriculum as school 
officials wrestled with an expanding curriculum sub- 
jected to various pressures from both within and 
outside the program, A Duncan Yocum (1913) in 
cooperation with the United States Burea'i of Education 
sought to determine the "relative efficiency of the 
various factors involved in teaching the several 
academic branches." In his investigation, Yocum 
identified several factors in the teaching of history. 
Among those identified were the effect of grouping; in 
this category researchers attempted to identify the 
exact location of useful facts or events by year, month 
and day of the month versus general association with 
many-sided epics, reigns or events. Experimenters also 
attempted to identify exact locations of events related 
to knowledge and perhaps most important they attempted 
to determine the association of continually recurring 
historical events with a group of factors or conditions 
which might serve to outline the particular event. 
This first area indicated an attempt to organize the 
history curriculum in a topical manner which eventually 
might result in a conceptual approach, 
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The second experimental problem included grada- 
tion. The experimenter attempted to determine the 
effect of memorizing and reviewing of the meaning of 
essential but unfamiliar historical terms during the 
year preceding their use. Researchers attempted to 
match the aforementioned with the mastery of essential 
but unfamiliar historical terms as they were needed. 
In other words the experimenters were trying to deter- 
mine the effect on efficiency of the memorization of 
factual information before the event in which the fact 
occurred was presented to students, i.e., terms such as 
clearing, settlers, etc., might be memorized before the 
student read about the colonial period in American 
history. 

The effect of form of repetition was studied by 
the experimenters in order to determine the effect of 
the expression of ideas and descriptions of characters 
or events on student's emotions. Specifically, the 
experimenters were attempting to determine the format 
of the delivery system which would produce the greatest 
results among student's in the shortest period of time. 
In tiiis regard experimenters were interested in visual 
modalities, heari- modalities as well as the effect of 
colored charts or maps versus mere reference to loca- 
tion or change of location. In short, the experi- 
menters were asking the question, should emphasis on 
geographic location be limited to the few cases where 
exact location is useful? 

Another area of investigation included the effect 
of interval in repetition. Here the investigations 
were examining repetition in sequence versus repetition 
after an interval in the initiel memorizing of histor- 
ical names, facts, or groups of facts. In this parti- 
cular aspect of repetition the investigators were 
attempting to determine how often an idea or fact 
should be repeated before it is retained by the stu- 
dents. 

The final area of investigation by Yocum included 
the effect of conditions favorable to general disci- 
pline. The experimenters were attempting to determine 
the effect of applying a general idea (or generaliza- 
tion) to certain other similar sets of circumstances in 
different situations. Further, the experimenters 
wanted to determine the effect of new applications on 
previously learned information. 

While answers to the investigations were not 
immediately forthcoming, Yocum's experimental questions 
initiated a new direction for the social studies curri- 
culum. The issue of efficiency was to be debated for 
some time and its effect on curriculum was profound. 
Curiously, little evidence of a defense or rebuttal to 
the efficiency movement is contained in the issues of 
The History Teacher's M agazine . Rather, the journal 
continued to deal with more immediate problems. 

Ihs Quest for Relevancy 

In April, 1913, the editor, 0 repeated a plea they 
had made three years earlier for a topical approach to 
the teaching of history. As the editors viewed the 
situation, history was slowly being squeezed out of the 
curriculum in favor of ether subjects. The editors 
were actually requesting that a unified curriculum be 
developed for history* By identifying topics for each 



of the separate history disciplines, the editors felt 
that history teachers would be able to demonstrate 
their organizational abilities. As the editors indi- 
cated, "History teachers must be prepared to justify 
their subject, both in content and in method if it is 
to be retained in our school curricula. " 

The "What is the purpose of history?" theme con- 
tinued to draw the attention of historian* anc practi- 
tioners in the pa^.es of the journal. Those who sought 
to adhere to traditional purposes of history had 
reported that the basic core of the public school 
curriculum was structured around historical subjects. 
Methods continued to consist of texts and a few 
supplements all of which dealt with the chronology of 
history. The ^constructionists appeared to make few 
inroads in their- quest for relevancy in the socif.l 
studies curriculum, until the 1 Q1 6 report of the 
National Education Association Committee on the Social 
Studies. Since the original report of the Committee of 
Seven in 1896, the reconstruct ionists had been working 
diligently through various committees and in the pages 
of Ih£ History Teach er's Magazine to clarify the issues 
associated with the history curriculum. A pattern of 
sorts emerges as one closely examines the pages of the 
journal. Every few months an article would appear in 
which the relevance theme cr the issue of revamping the 
curriculum was advocated. On several occasions the 
themes of teacher meetings were developed around the 
relevance issue. School official £ were Upcoming 
exacerbated with the views ct various historian 
dominated committees which dictated unreasonable 
curricular requirements on secondary schools. Written 
in 1918, an editorial by Albert E. McKinley of The 
history Teacher 's Magazine noted: 

School administrators are willing to accept 
the judgment of historians upon the fields to 
be covered and the method of treatment.. .The 
administrators struggled manfully with the 
Report of the Committee of Seven, they tried 
to put it into effect, and their failure is 
not due to a lack of respect for historical 
views of the committee, but solely to the 
impractical demands upon the school schedule. 

The conditions were right for a compromise posi- 
tion. Compromise was the interpretation given tc the 
report of the KEA social studies committee. As a price 
of breaking the admission policy maintained by col- 
leges, public school personnel were as *ec to recon- 
struct their thinking, regarding methodology. Hit true 
nature of the progressive thought was contnir.ee! in a 
tola plan for involving the student in current issues 
through ft culminating, course known as problems of demo- 
cracy. Hie Committee stated: 

It is generally agreed that there should be a 
culminating course of social study in the 
last years of the high school with the pur- 
pose of giving a more definite, comprehensive 
and deeper knowledge of some of the vital 
problems of social life and thus of securing 
a more intelligent and active citizenship. 
Like the preceding courses, it should provide 
for the pupil's needs of present growth and 
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should be founded upon what has preceded in 
the pupil's education, especially through the 
subjects of civics and history (1916). 

While some were dismayed that the Committee on 
Social Studies did not reconvene following its 1916 
report, the ^constructionists were prepared to begin 
construction of a new social studies program based on 
the platform established in 1916. The Committee pro-, 
vided as much official direction as they could and 
stopped just short of mandating a complete social 
studies curriculum. Such a national curriculum would, 
if proposed, ha'e met with stiff opposition. As it 
was, the new proposals offered social studies teachers 
considerable opportunities to debate. 

The new focus for the social studies curriculum 
hinged on the acceptance of the twelfth grade offer _ng 
in problems of democracy (Singleton, 198C). One of the 
first organizations to raise a pessimistic note was the 
American Historical Association. Despite previous 
endorsement, it balked at accepting a course with pri- 
mary focus on principles of economics, sociology, and 
political science emphasizing present day problems. In 
refusing to adopt the recommendation of its subcommit- 
tee, the historians set the stage for a continuing 
struggle to define the place of tne problems course in 
the social studies 1 curriculum. 

While the historians moved to blocl <he adoption 
of the problems of democracy course, the sociologists 
and political scientists moved quickly to endorse the 
offering, particularly since those disciplines had for 
some time sought a niche in the curriculum. To the 
sociologists and political scientists, the problems 
course represented a crack in the history dominated 
curriculum; therefore, each discipline willingly voiced 
official approval for the course. 

While the problems of democracy course was being 
debated among the professional organizations, ^con- 
structionists wasted little time in taking their pro- 
posals directly to the school-house doors. Reconstruc- 
ticnists such as Barnard and Hugg vigorously moved the 
offering forward to acceptance by practitioners as well 
as state and local agencies. Rupg emphasized the need 
to deal with decision making as opposed to learning 
facts in social stucies. From Rugg's pcint of view, a 
social studies curriculum which stressed knowledge as a 
base without considering, decision making would provide 
little direction toward citizenship. A problems 
approach was advocated by Hugg when he stated: 

Net the learning of texts, but the 
sciving of problems is what we need... For the 
fupil to think, he first must be mentally 
blocked and thwarted until he is obsessed 
with a desire to clean up the [Mutter; he must 
also have at hand data, the facts on all 
sides of the issue, before he can think con- 
structively on it; and third, he must be 
practiced in deliberation on situations that 
are somewhat similar. 
Even though Hugg called for the development of problem- 
solving skills through-out the social studies curri- 
culum, the problems of democracy course advocated by 
the revisionists would provide a means to accomplish 
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the ends Rugg and others were aiming toward. 

Barnard, a member of the 1916 social studies com- 
mittee, successfully engineered the adoption of the 
problems of democracy course in Pennsylvania and 
admonished eoucators that (Barnard, 1922): 

The stand is taken that the pupil of the 
secondary school — the people's college— has 
no right, from a social standpoint, to send 
young men and women into the world lacking 
specific training in the problems of American 
Democracy— the problems whose solutions will 
soon be in their hands. Longer to side-step 

this all-important functioning is to reap the 
whirlwind. 

In 1920, New Jersey followed rapidly by Ohio and 
Virginia, all with representatives on the original 
committee, mandated through legislative action the 
inclusion of the problems of democracy course at the 
twelfth grade. While the problems of democracy course 
was required through legislation in some states, still 
others introduced the course through either local or 
state educational agencies. Evidence of the gains made 
by the revisionists indicates that by 1924, problems of 
democracy courses were taught in more schools than 
medieval history, world history, English history, or 
sociology. Only civics, United States history and 
economics were more frequently offered than the 
problems of democracy course (Dawson, 1927). 

Further evidence of the change in the social 
studies curriculum was contained in a brief, almost 
obscured notice by the editors indicating a new name 
for lilfi Histor y Teacher's Magazine. As of October, 
1918 the journal would be called the Historical Out- 
loat The name change reflected the editors 1 ... "desire 
to view the present and prepare for the future by a 
sane understanding of the historic past. 1 ' The editors 
continued, 

that as citizens or teachers, we should 
retain an historical outlook upon the present 
...that a knowledge of the historic roots of 
the present is necessary to intelligent 
thought and action upon our current problems. 

Clearly, the field was changing, the curriculum 
was oeing opened up to admit courses other than 
history. The Historical Outlook took up the banner and 
advocated new approaches while retaining the historical 
context and the social studies curriculum moved on to 
new challenges. 

Conclusion 

Curriculum as a concept was not introduced to the 
practitioners or the scholar with much fanfare. 
Rather, the concept eased its way into the discussions 
and debates by virtue of the various individuals and 
groups who sought changes in the standard curriculum. 
It is safe to state the role of content specific 
journals was instrumental in forwarding the concept of 
practitioners. Both the Mathematics Teacher and Ifcf 
History Teacher's Magazine reflected Barnard's ealier 
claim that a curriculum evolves out of "matters of 
previous regulation and adjustment... 1 ' 
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Bobbin's 1914 San Antonio Survey: 
Much Ado About Nothing? 

By Janet L. Hood-Hanchey 

John Franklin Bobbitt and the efficiency movement 
in American education are legendary. Even the briefest 
survey of the literature in the history of curriculum 
reveals much comment on Bobbitt. For example, in his 
history of progressive education, Lawrence Cremin calls 
Bobbitt and Charters the two notable leaders of the 
group following in the footsteps of the Committee on 
the Economy of Tim**, and says, w 0f the two, Bobbitt, 
who had originally worked with the Committee, serves as 
the quintessence 1 , example" (Cremin, 1969). Cremin 
goes on to cite the historic significance of Bobbitt's 
work in these lines: 

In Bobbitt 1 s scientism lay the seeds of the 
life adjustment theory that proved the final 
manifestation of progressive education in the 
years right after World War II (Cremin, 
1969). 

Cremin further suggests that Bobbitt's brand of 
"scientism" would later allow educational workers to 
set themselves apart from the lay public as "profes- 
sionals." He says: 

...it enabled them to be progressive without 
incurring the stigma of racialism, an oppor- 
tunity that must have been appealing in an 
era when the average board of education was a 
group of businessmen, lawyers, and farmers 
little interested in schemes to reform 
society, however moderate, gradual, or 
Utopian they migfit have been (Cremin, 1969). 
Mary Louise Seguel also connects Bobbitt historically 
with the Committee on the Economy of Time and the 
Efficiency movement, citing mainly Bobbitt' s 1918 book, 
The curriculum . Tanner and Tanner also devote much 
attention to Bobbitt as the figurehead of efficiency 
and scientism. Similarly, Gwynn and Chase offer a 
treatment of Bobbitt and activity analysis, directing 
the bulk of their comment to his later works. All of 
these scholars, Cremin, Seguel, Tanner, Tanner. Gwynn 
and Chase, attest to the acknowledged place of Bobbitt, 
but it is Raymond Callahan who reserves it for Bobbitt 
for all time. 

Callahan's landmark work, Education and the cult 
of eff iaiencv f has had a galvanizing effect upon the 
Bobbitt legend. In addition, his student, Barnard 
George DeWulf, with his use of rare primary sources and 
personal memoirs offered to him by Mabel Bobbitt, has 
skillfully documented Bobbitt's development into this 
legend. At the time DeWulf wrote his dissertation on 
Bobbitt, there were only two other dissertations that 
had dealt with Bobbitt in any way: one from 1930, with 
only a brief section on Bobbitt, and one from 1938, 
which centered on a mere six of Bobbitt's nearly sixty 
writings (DeWulf, 1962). 
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Yet, should anyone doubt the contemporary exis- 
tence of a Bobbitt legend, a scan of the £g£ial .Studies 
Index of Citations reveals a respectable thirty-nine 
references to Bobbitt in the periodicals between 1969 
and 1977 to confirm Bobbitt's legendary status. 

Ib& fcfiblsn 

The Bobbitt legend, as described by Callahan and 
others, is still with us; but what of the artifacts of 
that legend? What historical perspective emerges, for 
example, from a contemporary look at Bobbitt's school 
surveys? Can we learn anything new about a phenomenon 
in curriculum history, such as Bobbitt and the effi- 
ciency movement, by examining the circumstances sur- 
rounding one of its artifacts? Will this type of 
examination, for example, help us to reconcile the 
discrepancy between the reputed importance of a move- 
ment, such as the efficiency movement, and the actual 
impact of one of its artifacts? These questions emerge 
when one revisits Bobbitt's San Antonio survey of 1911. 
By investigating the local environment in San Antonio 
leading up to the artifact— in this case the survey~we 
can indeed see the cult of efficiency flourishing, to 
borrow Callahan's term. We can indeed see the ideas of 
John Franklin Bobbitt at work, and yet at the same time 
we can indeed see in the school board records following 
Bobbitt's visit, surprisingly little actual impact upon 
the surveyed school district. 
San Antonio Newspapers: Jlififi jjar j&bbifct 

This lack of impact of the survey is surprising, 
for the impact of the efficiency movement in general 
was apparent in San Antonio in 1914. Local newspapers 
reveal much about a town's interest in and reaction to 
a trend, and the Alamo city of 1914 wa3 no exception. 
The year's newspapers surrounding Bobbitt' s San Antcnio 
survey follow close on the heels of 1912, the year 
which Callahan identifies as the peak in the growth of 
magazine criticism of the schools (Callahan, 1962). A 
look at the &n Antonio Lig ht reveals a city mood 
simply ripe for Bobbitt' s scientism. 

The issue of Sunday, December 13, 1914, just a 
week before Bobbitt's arrival, features a paper by Mrs. 
Rena Maverick Green, who had been elected to the school 
board just four days before. She said in part: 
Our proportion of some one hundred graduates 
as compared with about fifteen hundred in the 
first grade is good or not according to the 
way we look at the matter. This may be a 
fair proportion of professional people as 
com fared with the entering class of fifteen 
hundred, but what has become of all the 
othcs who dropped out along the line?... 

At the high school stage the falling off 
is perhaps more noticeable than in the lower 
grades, and the thought comes that perhaps 
schools do not exist for children of just one 
variety of mind, but to fit all children as 
well as possible for their future lives 
(Green, 1915). 
Although there is no evidence in the school board 
minutes to suggest that it was Rena Maverick Green who 
nominated Bobbitt as the survey author, in her asser- 
tions that schools need to prepare children for the 



lives they will live, she comes amazingly close to 
Bobbitt's ideas. In the San Antonio survey, for 
example, Bobbitt would take i similar stance in 
rejecting what he saw as San Antonio's undue attention 
to handwriting for all students, regardless of their 
future needs. He wrote: 

People should be taught *t public expense to 
write only as well as they need to write for 
carrying on their various daily affairs, 
This means that clerical people... should be 
trained to high quality and speed. ..(the 
city) is justified in spending money on any 
class for the actual needs of the whole popu- 
lation. It is justified in spending more to 
teach handwriting to certain classes of the 
population 'jhan to others. It is not 
justified, however, in spending money on any 
class for a quality of writing in excess of 
real social needs (Bobbitt, 1915). 
Bobbitt's pragmatic approach to writing is duplicated 
in the survey in his remarks on the teaching of 
history. There too Rena Maverick Green, concerned 
citizen, school board member, and lay-person, presented 
ideas on the future of all the children that were 
surprisingly close to those of Bobbitt, who wrote in 
the survey j 

...There is a good deal of medievalism yet in 
the college field, but I can s'ee no reason 
why the businessmen of San Antonio should pay 
their much-needed money for the continued 
support of college medievalism. ..they should 
remember that the majority of high school 
students of San Antonio do not go to college. 
The high schools might at least prepare func- 
tional and purposeful history courses for 
this majority (Bobbitt, 1915). 
In yet another similar category addressing the topic of 
children^ future lives, Bobbitt reported that San 
Antonio was "... recovering normally from the Latin 
superstition. 11 Mrs. Green's writing resembled 
Bobbitt f s app> oach in another way. She too liked to 
draw her illustrations from business and industry. 
Just as in the Twelfth Yearbook of the NSSE Bobbitt 
compared the educational product to steel rails to be 
manufactured (Bobbitt, 1913), Rena Maverick Green's 
paper drew an analogy to hats manufactured in one size 
only to communicate her concern for the emphasis on 
only one kind of education. Her paper was reprinted in 
the ££U AntPniP Ligiifc on Sunday. On Wednesday, the 
three-member committee on the school survey, of which 
she was a member, recommended to the board that her 
soulmate be hired to perform the survey. 

The Lights, article reprinting Mrs. Green's paper, 
with all of its similarities to the writing of the 
efficiency expert soon to be hired, was not the only 
newspaper column to suggest the public mood. On the 
very day of the school board's invitation to Bobbitt, 
the San MtOJiiQ Light carried an article on decorations 
for a "scientific Christmas. 11 The featured story reads 
like an efficiency expert's dream, with wording cu^h as 
M the science of a balanced ration, the science of 
cookery, the science of useful giving at Christmas 
^time, the science of harmoniously decora tinfe the home 
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in holiday colors, and the science of attractively 
arranging a table" (San Antonio Light, 191* 

In other news coverage, one reads that ^jst before 
Bobbitt 1 s visit, the Texas State Teachers Association 
held a convention in San Antonio. The IsitSLS Republic 
Weekly in its coverage of that event noted that TSA 
endorsed the abolition of the one- teacher school. Th<* 
paper cited the related remarks on the event by W. F. 
Doughty, the state superintendent, who had recently 
told the paper that the schools in Texas "...were so 
low in efficiency that illiteracy in tfie state 
decreased only 1 .8% during the last ten- year period 
covered by the federal census 1 ' (Texas Republic Weekly, 
1914). The next line of the article is perhaps worth 
noting on the eve of Bobbitt's arrival at San Antonio. 
The article continues, "As the city schools of Texas 
may be classed with those of any other state, it is 
evident that the condition of the rural schools is 
responsible for the general low efficiency" (Texas 
Republic Weekly, 1914). 

A £ubilQ Relations Gesture 

From the detachment of a contemporary perspective, 
certainly ev the most routine of the San Antonio news 
stories of the schools, such as those just mentioned, 
have about them the air of efficiency. Quite often the 
board seems to be gathering data with which to protect 
itself from charges of inefficiency. The air is unmis- 
takable, for example, in another article, whose tone 
suggests the effort of a board to reassure the public 
that their schools are ever-so-very-efficient, even on 
the eve of holidays: 

The regular program of school work was 
carried out Wednesday, Christmas exercises 
having been held at school last Friday. So 
that the students could gain as much as pos- 
sible while in school, no recitations were 
omitted Wednesday and the school session was 
of regular length (Texas Republic Weekly, 
1914). 

In the same month, the Xexas Republic Weekly carried a 
story that illustrates the public concern for effi- 
ciency that permeated institutions other than the 
schools. The article charged, "The people of San 
Antonio pay $200,000 annually for police protection," 
and then asked quite bluntly, "Do they get it?" (Texas 
Republic Weekly, 1914). Again, reading these words 
from a contemporary perspective, one wonders just how 
close the San Antonio school board of 1914 was to 
asking that same question of its own public school:. 

Actually it was Bobbitt himself who finally asked 
the question. He asked it in his introduction to the 
San Anionic 3urvey f in which he wrote: 

Things called into question [in this survey] 
in whole or in part involve an annual expen- 
diture on the part of the city of not lerss 
than half of the school budget — let us say 
$?50,000, or a million dollars every four 
years (Bobbitt, 1915). 
In his second chapter, he asked it again: "What are 
the results lo be achieved that are deemed so important 
that the people of the city are willing to spend 



!50C,000 a year?" (Bobbitt, 1915). Even more 
vigorously did he ark it in his chapters on subject 
matter. For example, in his chapter on English lan- 
guage training, he said, "The city's investment in 
English language teaching for the current year is in 
the neighborhood of $210,000. This investment is large 
enough to warrant careful examination of the nature of 
the work and the results" (Bobbitt, 1915). Bobbitt 
again approached the area of what the public was get- 
ting for their money in his comment on the teaching of 
spelling, when he asserted: 

Probably not less than half the time now 
devoted to the teaching of spelling and not 
less than half the $40,000 now invested in 
the teaching of spelling could be saved and 
invested in other needed educational work 
(Bobbitt, 1915). 
He approached it again on the subject of high school 
mathematics, on which he commented, 

The amount of money invested and the amount 
of teacher and student labor annually con- 
sumed in what is here pronounced unjusti- 
fiable studies for most students is large 
enough to justify. ..investigation (Bobbitt, 
1915). 

To the San Antonio School Board, for Bobbitt, an 
efficiency expert, to raise the question of what the 
public got for their money seems to have been pre- 
ferable to having the press raise the question, as they 
had in the area of police expenditures. A look at a 
1 91 14 newspaper's choice of headlines for columns 
heralding Bobbitt 1 s upcoming visit suggests this very 
situation, in the words, "ELIMINATION OF WASTE IS SUR- 
VEY PLAN" (San Antonio Light, 1914). Even the second- 
ary headline hammers it once more in "GREATER EFFI- 
CIENCY EXPECTED AS RESULT OF COLLECTION OF DATA." The 
article underneath begins with a statement illustrating 
the board's desire to clean up their own act, by them- 
selves, if need be. The board's word choice is careful 
in the lines: 

A survey of the system of schools in San 
Antonio, with a view to possible (underlining 
mine) elimination of waste and the promotion 
of greater efficiency will be begun December 
21 under the direction and supervision of J. 
F. Bobbitt, professor of educational admini- 
stration of the University of Chicago (San 
Antonio Light;, 1914). 

Our contemporary perusal of this newspaper article 
also reveals that this bit of public relatione on the 
part of the board was even a bargain, with the esti- 
mated cost to be from $2500 to $3000, including the 
cost of printing (San Antonio Light, 1914). 

In a paper read before the Department of Superin- 
tendence. December 29, 1917. S. H. Edmunds, Superinten- 
dent of the Sumter, South Carolina Schools, reported 
that as or 1917 thirty school surveys had been per- 
formed all within the past four years. The costs of 
those surveys ranged from a low of $126.89 to survey 
the schools of Waterbury, Connecticut and $500 to sur- 
vey the schools of Montcla'r, New Jersey to $7000 to 




survey the -an Frsncifcc r.chcols, all the ur^ up to 
$125,000 to survey the echcols of flew York City 
(Edmunds, 1916). So it seems that the San Antcnio 
school board was able tc announce in the newspapers its 
policing cf its own rarks, sc to speak. It conic set 
itself up hz a forward-thinking, efficient beard 
responding to one cf the popular concerns of the day, 
waste and inefficiency, and all for a price much lower 
than the goin^ rate for other cities. As a bonus, they 
even got free advertising on the need for a new high 
school building without having to go out cn the prover- 
bial limb themselves. 1M £2D Antonio Lifctlfc of 
Tuesday, December 22 carried a column headed, "MAY URGE 
ERECTION OF NEW HIGH SCHOOL," with a secondary head- 
line, "DR. J. T. (SIC) BOBPITT'S VISIT TO PRESENT 
STRUCTURE LEADS TO HOPE." The column statec that 
Bobbitt' s visit to the high school "...encouraged many 
to believe that he will point out in his survey the 
necessity of erecting a new building..." (San Antonio 
Light, 191*0. The article then went on to describe the 
inadequacies of the existing 1882 structure. Actually, 
their hope was a common one of school boards commis- 
sioning surveys. According to DeWulf, the South Bend, 
Indiana board had similar hopes that Bobbitt would 
assure the public that their $626,780 recently spent on 
a new school building was money wisely sptnt. Bobbitt 
surprised the board in that case, though, by issuing 
sharp criticism on several planning and structural 
mistakes 'DeWulf, 1962). The San Antonio board f s bar- 
gain in obtaining public relations along with the low 
cost of the survey, then, was something sought by other 
boards in other places as well. 

Looking not only at the hopeful announcements of 
Bobbitt's appointment, but also at how often efficiency 
was appearing as a timely topic in so many of San 
Antonio's newspaper articles of the period surrounding 
Bobbitt's arrival, one can readily see hew the San 
Antonio survey, though not as well known as other of 
Bobbitt's surveys, and not as expensive as other sur- 
veys of the era, is still a beautifully illustrative 
artifact embodying Callahan's claim that scientific 
management was applied to nearly every aspect of 
American life, including home, family, and even church 
(Callahan, 1962). In addition, when reading the ian 
AntGniG Light 's article concerning Rena Maverick 
Green's paper, which is so similar to the writing that 
Bobbitt would do in the survey, one is haunted by 
Callahan's identification of the Ladies itomfi JLoUDlfil as 
one of the two popular magazines to reach sales of over 
a million by 1910 and stir the public into action with 
their criticism of the inefficiency of public institu- 
tions (Callahan, 1962). Could it be that Mrs. Green, 
the only woman on the three-member committee, was one 
reader so stirred into action by the widely read Ladififi 
UOfllfi Journal ? Only the tracking down of a descendant 
of hers who had somehow found Mrs. Green's old maga- 
zines would support this bit of speculation in the 
story of the San Antonio survey conclusively, but the 
very speculation along these lines demonstrates the 
usual boundaries which one can cross in researching an 
artifact of the efficiency era. 
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£atl Antonio Represented s& Ihfi 1311 HEA Convention 

An effort to know with certainty just how the idea 
for a survey as a response to the public interest in 
efficiency emerged also requires that an investigator 
cross some boundaries. One must go beyond any specula- 
tion one can attach to the newspaper accounts, even 
beyond what is known to be true of the period 
generally, to the dusty, leather-bound tomes that 
record the proceedings of the San Antonio school board, 
for it is within these proceedings as much as within 
the general era of efficiency that the San Antonio 
survey has its genesis. In studying the school board 
minutes, one is tempted to look immediately for evi- 
dence of how the board decided upon Bobbitt. 
Mysteriously, there are no minutes that record any sort 
of discussion of a field of candidates for the job; yet 
gradually, delightfully, if one is willing to cross 
some boundaries, the fragments begin to come together 
into an understandable picture. One piece of the 
picture is sketched in the minutes of the meeting of 
February 5, 1913. These minutes verify that the San 
Antonio superintendent was sent to the Philadelphia 
convention of the National Education Association. 
Callahan sets the stage for that convention in these 
words : 

The superintendents arriving in Philadelphia 
in February of 1913 for their annual meeting 
and greeting the colleagues they had not seen 
for a year may well have sought solace from 
one another, for 1912 had been a trying year. 
They had received enough critlrtdii. and advice 
to last a lifetime, and the question they 
undoubtedly asked each other was, "What is to 
be done?" (Callahan, 1962). 
From this introduction, which seems to depict what was 
at least in the consciousness of the San Antonio board, 
if not then out in the open in the form of violent 
public criticism, Callahan continues: 

It is also probable that they studied the 
program topics and the speakers carefully in 
the hope that a prophet would appear to lead 
them out of the wilderness. The chances are 
that they were most expectant about the ses- 
sion devoted to scientific management, for, 
after all. if this new system could work such 
miracl* j industry, the.i perhaps it could 
solve thejtr problems in education. Besides, 
they had been advised, urged, and even warned 
by businessmen and by some of their leaders 
to use the new panacea (Callahan, 1962). 
Tanner and Tanner describe the year in terms similar to 
those of Callahan, saying, "Bobbitt's prescription [in 
the Twelfth Yearbook] that education borrow the new 
technology fell on sympathetic, if not desperate ears" 
(Daniel, 1975). This, then, was the environment to 
which the San Antonio school board sent the superinten- 
dent just nine months before their committee would meet 
to locate a survey expert, though the minutes could not 
have foretold what later impact the Philadelphia trip 
would have on the course of their year. 

The address of most interest for the superinten- 
dents of that year's convention, according to Callahan, 
was the address by Superintendent Frank Spaulding, who 



detailed his own application of Frederick Taylor's 
system of scientific management to education in the 
schools of Newton, Massachusetts. The other major 
effort to apply Taylor f s scientific management, 
Callahan states, was that of Franklin Bobbitt, whose 
work coincided with Spaulding f s. Once again, 
Callahan's detailed analysis of the national era pro- 
vides clues to the San Antonio situation. Callahan 
comments that the National Society for the Study of 
Education exerted a huge influence, largely because 
their yearbooks were the most important professional 
publications in the field. Their influence was all the 
greater, according to Callahan, because the annual 
meeting for the NSSE, at which the yearbook was dis- 
cussed, was always held in the same city a day or so 
before the unnual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents (Callahan, 1962). That the San Antonio 
superintendent had heard of Bobbitt in 1913 seems, 
then, not only possible, but also entirely likely, 
because of his attendance at the 1913 meeting. 

Ibfi £all £f .thS U&Zl Efficiency £xjSll 

By 1913, it seems that the San Antonio school 
board was already being pestered by a local profes- 
sional who wanted to perform a type of survey. On June 
16, 1913, the minutes recorded an appeal made by Dr. 
Caswell Ellis of the University Extension Department on 
the need for proper ventilation, heating and sanitation 
of school rooms (San Antonio Independent School 
District Minutes, 1913). By July 19, 1913, just after 
a successful bond election, Ellis proposed to perform a 
$20-25 per room survey, with his fee amounting to 1/2% 
or 10 cents per room. A resolution chocked full of 
efficiency rhetoric read in part: 

Whereas Dr. A. C. Ellis... is a recognized 
expert whose ideas on these matters have been 
adopted, practically tested and approved in 
many cities of this state.. .assisting the 
public in adopting scientific methods of 
conservation and. ..(Minutes, 1913). 
The very next item reported in the minutes is a consi- 
deration of a .second proposal by Ellis to act as a 
consultant for the sum of $1000 (Minutes, 1913). The 
minutes do not reveal whether the motion carried. Per- 
haps this solicitation of survey fees first planted the 
notion of going ahead with a search for a nationally 
known expert of the caliber heard at the superinten- 
dents 1 convention of 1913. In any case, we do know 
that there is a chance that Dr. Ellis was himself 
influenced by the convention and Bobbitt when he made 
his proposal; for the Twelfth yearbook , in which 
Bobbitt wrote his famous "Some general principles of 
scientific management applied to the problems of city 
schools," was distributed at the February 24, 1913 
meeting of the NSSE. Listed in the roll of active 
members printed in the yearbook is Dr. A. Caswell Ellis 
of the University of Texas (Bobbitt, 1913). There is 
no one listed from the San Antonio School Board, but 
perhaps the superintendent, attending the NEA conven- 
tion of February 13, also managed to hear Bobbitt. 

Other gleanings from the 1914 minutes of the San 
Antonio school board reveal that by January 7, the 
census taker had become a surveyor of sorts for the fee 



of 6 cents per name (Minutes, 1913). At that same 
meeting there was recorded another instance of the 
efficiency- inspired pose adopted by the school's prin- 
cipals, who requested and received permission to hold 
exams on Saturday, in their recorded words, "thus 
gaining one more day for regular work" (Minuter., 191*0. 
Such seemingly unimportant events do nonetheless 
characterize the age of efficiency in which the San 
Antonio school board sent its superintendent to the NEA 
convention. 

Babbitt's Hining 

On November 4, 1914, a seemingly out-of-nowhere 
entry in the San Antonio school board minutes reads, 
On the motion of Mr. Hood, the president was 
instructed to appoint a committee of not less 
than three for the purpose of getting all the 
necessary information as to cost, plans, 
etc., for making a complete survey of the 
entire public school system (Minutes, 191 4). 
With no record made of any discussion, the minutes 
simply state next, "The meeting was adjourned." In the 
minutes of the next meeting, November 8, 1914, abso- 
lutely no mention of the survey or its committee mem- 
bers appears. Then on December 2, 1914, Board Presi- 
dent Terrell announces the appointments of Mr. Walton 
Hood, author of the survey motion, Mrs. Rena Maverick 
Green, whose ideas and metaphors were so close to 
Bobbitt's, and Mr. S. C. Pechtel (Minutes, 1914). The 
purpose of this committee as revealed in the press 
announcement of December 3 was "to investigate the cost 
and methods of procedure and to inquire as to a 
suitable person or persons to conduct the survey (San 
Antonio Light, 1914). From that point forward events 
moved rapidly, even though unaccompanied by fanfare. 
The minutes of December 16, 1914, sound uneventful: 
The Survey Committee.. .reported in favor of 
employing Mr. J. F. Bobbitt, Professor of 
School Administration, University of Chicago. 
Chairman Hood submitted a letter from Dr. 
Bobbitt estimating the cost of the work to be 
done from $1800-$3000. On the motion of Mrs. 
Herzberg, seconded by Mrs. Green, Dr. Bobbitt 
was duly employed to make a survey (Minutes, 
1914). 

On the next day, Thursday, December 17, 1914, the 
newspapers carried the letter that the board had sent 
to Bobbitt telling him of the adoption of the commit- 
tee's resolution (San Antonio Express & San Antonio 
Light, 1914). Interestingly, the bottom limit of 
Bobbitt 1 s former estimate of the survey cost increased 
to $2500 at the time of his acceptance. Also, from the 
related press releases, one finds that Bobbitt expected 
to take four weeks to make the survey and another two 
to four weeks (differing from newspaper to newspaper) 
to prepare the report for the printer (San Antonio 
Express, 1914). He was so personally efficient in his 
use of time that he cho3e to begin his work during the 
Christmas holidays on December 21. 

Of the coverage in newspapers of the board's invi- 
tation to Bobbitt, the report in the .San Jtatonifi Ufctlfc 
seems the closest to illustrating vhe local response to 
9 




the national trend toward efficiency. While tt j&n 
AnismiQ JEXfiTfifiS headlined their article with a modest, 
"SCHOOL SURVEY IS TO BE CONDUCTED BY CHICAGO MAN," the 
UgHt's headline screamed, "ELIMINATION OF WASTE IS 
SURVEY PLAN," and in smaller print, "Greater Efficiency 
Expected at Result of Collection of Data (San Antonio 
Light, 1914). It is the Light's treatment too that 
seems to reveal the intentions, the motives, that the 
boards minutes possibly hide: 

A survey of the schools, nfit 111 criticism £f 
the present school administration (under- 
lining by the present author) but with a view 
of ascertaining if the system needs improve- 
ment, has been under consideration by the 
board for some time (San Antonio Light, 
1916)- 

PR f Politics and Personnel 

Aside from the public relations ploy that seems 
afoot in the previously mentioned newspaper articles, 
the reality, of course, was that the board had con- 
sidered the survey, not for "some time," as the press 
released stated, but rather for exactly the eleven days 
since the December 3 appointment of a survey committee. 
The board seems eager in the records to present itself 
as interested, like the public, no doubt, in effi- 
ciency. Yet the board seems to want to clarify at the 
same time that the schools are doing a good job at the 
present. Again, what is invisible in the minutes seems 
obvious in the surrounding press coverage. On the 
following Saturday, December 19, 1914, the front page 
of the Light proclaimed, "LEGALITY OF SCHOOL BOARD IS 
ATTACKED!" (San Antonio Light, 1914). The members of 
the previous school board were challenging the amended 
charter of the current school board in the area of 
terms of office. Perhaps this impending political 
infighting was also a motive for the new board's hiring 
of a nationally prominent efficiency expert. The 
board, even if under attack politically, could probably 
expect a vote of confidence from the public if they 
were appeasing the public concern for efficiency. 
Jesse B. Sears 1 s history of the school survey seems to 
bear out this political reality. Sears writes in his 
1925 book: 

People were already familiar with the work of 
the efficiency expert in business and 
industry. Naturally, then, when boards of 
education called upon educational experts to 
help point the way out of difficulties, the 
idea was promptly understood and sanctioned 
by the public (Sears, 1925). 
Even if the mere fact of the board's having called in 
an efficiency expert did not satisfy the public that 
the board was effective and efficiency-conscious, there 
was always the reassuring comment of the efficiency 
expert himself. Upon his arrival Bobbitt said, "I am 
merely taking stock these three days before the schools 
close, noting JiCflgCfiaa Uhish 1& evident" (underlining 
by the present author) (San Antcnio Light, 1914). Com- 
bined with the earlier mentioning tn this paper of the 
board's hUh hopes that Bobbitt would be the one to 
help them gain a badly needed new high school building, 
the political motives for the survey— hide in the 
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minutes but visible in the press — provide an entirely 
new angle for the retrospective understrnding of the 
San Antonio survey. 

Political comment is absent, for example, in *the 
minutes of January 6, 1915, in which Bobbitt is 
reported to have already visited fifteen schools 
(Minutes, 1915), Oddly enough, there is absolutely no 
further mention of Bobbitt or the survey in either the 
press or the minutes until March 31, 1915, when the 
minutes recorded Bobbitt's letter, asking that he be 
paid for his services for six weeks at $159.00 per week 
and for clerical work in the amount of $160,95 for a 
total of $1,060,95 (Minutes, 1915), A similar lack of 
overt political overtones exists in the April 7, 1915 
minutes in which Mr. Walton Hood moved that the board 
officially accept the survey and award the contract for 
the printing (Minutes, 1915). 

One begins to see a glimmer of the political 
importance of the survey, however, in the minutes of 
April 16, 1915, when Mr. Hood's election to the presi- 
dency of the board is recorded. Additionally, with 
utterly no mention in the minutes of any reasons for a 
change in the superintendency, by June 3 the board was 
interviewing candidates for the job of superintendent, 
A humorous anecdote of the type no doubt recurrent in 
historical research is present in the note taken in the 
minutes of William T. Harris of Gulfport, Mississippi, 
who had apparently applied for the superintendency, 
and who felt that he had not been given enough consid- 
eration, and therefore wanted his travel money reim- 
bursed (Minutes, 1915). Incidentally, the credentials 
of the man who was given consideration, who did win the 
job Harris sought, seem to reflect the board's ongoing 
interest in educational experts, perhap;, by now a habit 
after their hiring Bobbitt; for the minuteo of March 18 
record that the new superintendent would be postponing 
his arrival in order to carry out summer lectures at 
Stanford University (Minuter, 1915). In less than a 
year the new superintendent, Dr. Charles Meek, would be 
basing his decisions on survey data. In the March 7, 
1916 minutes, for example, Meek requested a survey of 
where the children in the school district actually 
lived, in order to plan where a new school should be 
located (Minutes, 1916). 

Business £S Uswl.; iiOiMtl Disappears £rJ2D ihe Mi nutes 
It is interesting to note that in none of the 
minutes does the board mention Bobbitt again. Two more 
communications frcm Bobbitt did arrive, according to 
the minutes: a letter congratulating the board on the 
selection of Supei intendent Meek, which the board 
ordered to be filed (perhaps as "evidence" that their 
choice was a good one?) ana another note suggesting 
that the board sell copies of the survey for 3C cents 
each, except for institutions of higher learning 
(Minutes, 1915). Any further residual influence of 
Bobbitt upon the board seems to be indirect, if exis- 
tent at all. TT:e old air of efficiency that originally 
prompted the hiring of Bobbitt, for example, seems to 
re-surface only briefly one more time in the minutes of 
August 1?, 1915, in the board president's report on a 
recent trip to the west, in which he observed several 
high schools at which "...all pupils are Riven an 
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examination and treatment at nominal expense... 
increasing the efficiency of the pupils by 7% in one of 
the cities 11 (Minutes, 1915). Other than that echo, 
from the man who moved to hire Bobbitt only less than a 
year before, the board seems to have returned to their 
pre-Bobbitt business as usual. 

In fact, just as in the pre-Bobbitt days, Dr. 
Caswell Ellis was once again offering his services, 
this time reducing his fee to an all-time low of only 
7/20 of )% on all building survey work supervised by 
him over and above the $300,000 bond issue (Minutes, 
1915). Mr. Ed Rivas, the former census taker, was back 
again, too, this time raising his fee to 6 1/2 cents 
per child (Minutes, 1916), although Bobbitt had recom- 
mended in his survey that the board acquire greater 
accuracy in its census (Bobbitt, 1915). 

This census story reflects perhaps the final, 
ultimate reality of the San Antonio survey, its seeming 
lack of impact. The survey, which this paper hao shown 
to be much-touted in the press initially, seems to have 
haei some political urgencies surrounding it; yet it 
apparently went largely ignored as a timetable, set of 
priorities, or list of changes to be made. Although a 
change in superintendent occurred, there is no evidence 
to suggest that Bobbitt 1 survey precipitated the change. 
Moveover, Bobbitt's survey issued one imperative. "San 
Antonio needs an assistant superintendent," Bobbitt 
declared, but his recommendation was apparently 
ignored. In the years following the survey, the 
minutes of the school board just simply do not record 
any disr jssion of the addition of an assistant superin- 
tendent or of any other changes made "on the recommen- 
dation by Dr. Bobbitt's survey." As it has been 
pointed out in this paper, Bobbitt is never mentioned 
again. He simply disappears from the minutes. Even 
the press seemed to forget their former newsmaker of 
the efficiency era. 

Perhaps the unkindest cut of all is reflected in 
the April 10, 1915 article in the Texas Republic 
Weekly , which seemed to have forgotten that the board 
had ever launched a move toward efficiency. The 
article responded to a speech by Clarence Ousley of the 
A and M College, who said: 

...the most efficient school in Texas is the 
Negro normal school at Prairie View: that 
coupled with the statistics which show that 
illiteracy among Negroes is decreasing more 
rapidly than among whites is food for the 
white man's thought ( Texa s Republic Weekly , 
1915). 

Iil§ Texas Republi c Weekly responded, "The Republic 
knows nothing of the respective degrees of efficiency 
of the Texas schools, white or black..." (Texas 
Republic Weekly, 1915). It would certainly seem that 
the writer could have added, "except for the findings 
of Dr. Bobbitt, who completed the recently released 
survey of the San Antonio schools." The survey, com- 
missioned in December, released in January, seems to 
have been forgotten by March. There is, in fact, no 
evidence that the Republic Weekly chose to remember any 
of their own 1914 writing on inefficiency in the 
schools. In their March 6, 1915 issue, they charac- 
terized the city of San Antonio as "an educational 
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center long preeminent, mong southwestern cities... not 
only holding its own, but gaining in reputation" (Texas 
Republic Weekly, 1915). In addition, the publics 
demand for efficiency in public institutions was as 
unquelled as ever in the Republic 's eyes. On February 
20, 1915, for example, even before their article 
responding to the A and M college efficiency rating, 
the Republic carried a story on the need to establish 
separate criminal courts for San Antonia The catch- 
word used had a familiar pre-Bobbitt ring to it, in the 
words, "San Antonio does not need another court so much 
as its needs greater efficiency" (Texas Republic 
Weekly, 1915). 

The San Antonio Survey In Curriculum History; A 
piscrepancv 

Perhaps this lack of action resulting from the 
survey is one reason that the San Antonio survey, 
Bobbitt's second, and his first to perform solo, is not 
widely cited, as are, for example, the South Bend 
survey, which he completed with Judd in September, 
1914, or the Denver survey of 1 91 6. Even Bobbitt 
himself did not seem to make much ado about hij San 
Antonio survey. S. H. Edmunds's book on school sur- 
veys, published in 1918, includes a letter from Bobbitt 
which illustrates this lack of ado. The letter, 
clearly downplaying, soft-pedaling the survey, reads: 

My dear Mr. Edmunds, 

There is very little literature about surveys 
that is worth anything. L. V. Koos presents 
a good article — School and Society 5 : 35-^1 , 
January 13, 1917— entitled "The Fruits of 
School Surveys." \ou will want to read that, 
but in general there is only one way to learn 
the value and nature of school surveys and 
that is to read the surveys for oneself and 
estimate their values in terms of one's own 
experience (Edmunds, 1918). 
Oddly, Bobbitt did not choose to share his own 
experience from the surveys he had performed. The 
letter to Edmunds ends without even one pitch for 
Bobbitt's own work in San Antonio. Bobbitt says 
merely 

...get Portland (World Book Company), Grand 
Rapids (from superintendentO, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, etc. Very Truly Yours, F. Bobbitt 
It seems as if the San Antonio survey was not one of 
the more notable, recommendable surveys in Bobbitt's 
mind. Since the format of it is similar to other of 
his surveys, it seems entirely possible that he himself 
may have objected to the survey's lack of impact. In 
fact, B cbitt's references to it in his later writings 
seem to be confined to entries on charts, as in his 
1919 article for School Review, in which he compared 
the cost of math instruction in several cities per 
thousand student hours (Bobbitt, 1919). 

Nonetheless Edmunds knew of the San Antonio survey 
and cited it in his remarks: 

...I wish to call your attention.. .to these 
books particularly: The Butte Survey con- 
ducted by Dr. Strayen the Salt Lake City 
Survey by Dr* Cubberly, the San Antonio sur- 
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vey by Dr. Bobbitt, the Portland Survey by 
Dr. Bobbitt and the San Francisco Survey just 
issued. A perusal of these books will open 
up our minds to the whole question of surveys 
as conducted by those from the outside 
(Edmunds, 1918). 
Like Edmunds, other writers on the school survey knew 
of the San Antonio survey. Jesse Sears, for example, 
in his book for school administrators, listed the San 
Antonio survey and referred to it, as well as to the 
better-known South Bend and San Francisco surveys 
(Sears, 1925). 

Once again, then, the contemporary investigator 
confronts the discrepancy between the Bobbitt legend, 
the importance attached to an artifact of the effi- 
ciency movement, such as the San Antonio survey, by 
subsequent writers such as Sears and Edmunds, and the 
documentable lack of impact by the artifact. How are 
we to understand this discrepancy, to reconcile the 
importance of the movement with the lack of impact 
reflected in Bobbitt's own lack of comment on the 
survey, in the lack of comment on the completed survey 
by the local press, and in the lack of post-survey 
action by the San Antonio School Board? 

conclusion; Reconciling £bg Discrepancy 

We are to understand the discrepancy between the 
alleged importance and the actual lack of change by 
approaching the survey as a symbolic act. As Ezra 
Pound once wrote, "The age demanded an image." The age 
of efficiency seems to have manifested itself in an 
enduring image, the school survey. If we look at the 
San Antonio survey as a symbolic image, we go beyond 
the creation of the artifact in its historical period, 
the age of efficiency in America. We delve into the 
minutiae of the local setting where the artifact was 
commissioned. We see the national mood of efficiency 
translated into local stories on local inefficiencies. 
We see a woman named to the school board just a week 
after the publication of her speech on the ineffi- 
ciencies of the local schools. We discover a local 
board's attempt to express in one overt act a whole 
complex of statements, such as "Oh yes we are concerned 
with efficiency in our schools, so concerned that we 
have hired a nationally known efficiency expert, " or 
"Our decision to build a new high school is indeed a 
sound one. The efficiency expert says so." When we 
consider the local need for a symbolic act, we gain a 
different perspective on the survey. The perspective 
is one that a traditional understanding of the survey 
as merely one of several that the legendary Bobbitt 
performed cannot give us. It is a perspective that 
allows us to understand the discrepancy. 

Precisely because the surviving San Antonio 
records reported in this paper allow us this fresh 
perspective, allow us to explain this one discrepancy 
in curriculum history, the San Antonio Survey is far 
from being "touch ado about nothing." On the contrary, 
our expanded understanding of it suggests a workable 
research model for investigating other artifacts of 
curriculum history. How many other puzzling discre- 
pancies between legendary trend and actual change in 
local schools can we reconcile if we can reconstruct 
the local scene of a past era? 
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In addition to the suggestion of a research model, 
the San Antonio survey of 1914 provides us with a 
calming reminder as we are bombarded by the post- 
Proposition 13, Jarvis II, Golden Fleece, Minimal- 
Competency-Test rhetoric, as we feel ourselves being 
dragged to the brink of a neo-ef f iciency movement. 
(Some will call it a Renaissance.) The reminder is 
that at least once before in our history, in San 
Antonio, circumstances of other than genuine alarm at 
an alleged crisis in the efficiency of the schools 
brought in the efficiency expert as a symbolic act. 
When we read today's titles, such as "The school's 
efficiency index: A measure of the return on the 
educational investment 11 (Hazard, 1978), before feeling 
somehow assaulted, we realize because of our new per- 
spective on Bobbitt's San Antonio survey, that someone, 
somewhere, is always ready to issue a symbolic, pla- 
cating gesture to the public, as was the San Antonio 
school board of 1914. We can smile, knowing that the 
Bobbitt legend, the ghost of surveys past, is alive and 
well and walking among us. 
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Three Generations of Curricula in Israel: 
A Retrospective Analysis 

By Miriam Ben-Peretz f University of Haifa 
Anat Zajdnan, University of Haifa 

Curriculum development may be perceived as one 
expression of the interaction between societies and 
their educational systems* This interaction is 
analyzed at different levels utilizing varied frames of 
reference. At a metalevel Oliver (1976) distinguishes 
between different social systems, the ''corporate orga- 
nization, 11 characterized ty a technically based social 
order, and the "community, 11 a system based on a 
"moral" social order. These two social orders lead to 
different educational forms and styles, the first 
emphasizing cognitive ability and meritocracy, the 
second oriented toward a more comprehensive view of 
basic human needs. 

This paper investigates the interaction between 
society and the process of curriculum development in 
attempting to show how a technical, meritocratic, 
approach to curriculum development can give way to a 
more humanistic approach, emphasizing personal under- 
standing and social implications of knowledge. 

Using biology curricula in Israel as a case study 
in curriculum change the following questions are posed: 

1. Can one defect distinct trends and changes in the 
curriculum development process over time? 

2. What is the nature of these changes, if any? 

3. How can these changes be interpreted in the 
societal context? 

ffcthodologv 

Biology curricula were chosen as the focus of 
inquiry in order to ascertain whether one can detect 
meaningful trer*" and changes in curriculum development 
over time. Th* ?ason for this choice was the richness 
and scope of a liable biology curricula and the long 
history of bio gy curriculum development in Israel. 
Content analysis of curriculum documents and interviews 
with developers and practitioners were main models of 
inquiry. The following documents were analyzed: cur- 
riculum materials including guidelines, student text- 
books, teacher handbooks, and Ministry of Education 
circulars to teachers. Ail together 12 sets of curri- 
culum documents in biology were analyzed (see reference 
list). 

Interviews were conducted with curriculum 
developers, superintendents, heads of science teaching 
departments in schools, a director of a teacher center, 
and biology teachers. All together 15 protocols of 
interviews were analyzed. The following c tegories of 
analysis were used: 

- nature of development process (i.e., selection and 

training of developers) 

- characteristics of cr ' iculum materials (i.e., for- 

mat, inclusion of teachers 1 guides) 

- approach to subject matter (i.e., the structure of 

the discipline approach) 
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- envisioned target populations (i.e., adhering faith- 

fully to developers 1 intentions or acting av> 
autonomous decision makers) 

- mode of implementation (i.e., unstructured or highly 

structured setting up of implementation hier- 
archies) 

- strategies of evaluation (i.e., goal based or goal 

free, formal or informal) 

Findings 

Three generations of biology curricula were iden- 
tified and the findings can be summarized as follows: 

The first generation of curricula, from 19^3 
(Establishment of the State) - 1966 (Beginning of for- 
mal curriculum activities in the Government Center of 
Curriculum Development), can be viewed as representing 
the 'prescientific' curriculum era. Development was 
carried out by officials of the Ministry of Education 
who focused on the transmission of knowledge and cul- 
tural heritage and on the organization of time in 
schools. The development process was not based on 
theoretical curricular principles and did not rely on 
formal evaluation strategies. Teachers were expected 
to handle the development of instructional methods 
using a variety of textbooks. No distinctions between 
differential target peculations were made. 

The second generation of curricula from 1966 to 
the late 70 ! s can be viewed as representing the 'scien- 
tific development 1 curriculum ere. Development was 
carried out by special teams composed mainly of subject 
matter specialists, teachers and curriculum 
specialists. The development process was characterized 
by the attempt to adhere to a 'scientific' model con- 
sisting of stages including formal evaluation. 
Teachers were viewed as faithful implementors of 
developer's intentions as embodied in the curriculum 
materials, including textbooks and teacher guides, 
which specified instructional strategies as well as 
content and objectives. Student targel populations 
were differentiated. Subject matter was presentee 
mainly as 'structure of knowledge.' Special implemen- 
tation strategies were developed to ensure the dissemi- 
nation and use of curricula. 

The third generation cf curricula starts around 
the late 70's and can be viewed as representing the 
'humanistic' curriculum era. Perception of partici- 
pants in the educational process; teachers and student, 
became important determinants in the curriculum 
development process. Responsibility for development 
was partly transferred to teachers and the process of 
development became less structured. The special and 
personal implications of knowledge were emphasized. 
Curriculum came to be viewed as the total experience of 
participants, learners as well as teachers, and to some 
extent parents. Teachers 1 autonomy and understanding 
of their educational situation became important curri- 
cular considerations. The nature of curriculum 
materials and implementation strategies changed 
accordingly. Curriculum materials became increasingly 
more modular and showed less of a predetermined 
sequence and rigid structure. Teachers were viewed 
more as active partners in the development process 
whose decisions shaped the curriculum in use in their 
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classrooms (Elurn & Silber^tein, 1979). We shall focus 
now on specific elements of the curriculum development 
process and will indicate the expression of each in the 
different curriculum eras. 

Characteristic Ol Curriculu m Rationale (as stated in 
Guidelines) 

Analysis of three Ministry of Education Guidelines 
representing different generations of development pro- 
duced the following quantitative results presented in 
Table 1. Different topics are treated in the Guide- 
lines and constitute the rationale of the diverse cur- 
ricula. It is interesting to note that all guidelines 
are presented to ueachers as proposals for classroom 
use. yet, the term proposal 1 is not to be taken too 
seriously as Ministry circulars (Director of Education 
Circular 1981, 124/125) state categorically that 
teachers are expected to adhere to the guidelines. The 
following categories were used in order to analyze 
statements in curriculum rationales: description of 
curriculum (i.e., this curriculum focuses on problems 
of genetics); nature of anticipated students (i.e., the 
curriculum was developed for slow learners); values and 
attitudes (i.e., the main value to be emphasized is 
love of nature); teachers 1 role (i.e., curriculum 
materials offer a rich variety of learning experiences 
for teachers 1 choice); nature of the discipline (i.e., 
biology can be studied only through active inquiry); 
instructional strategies (i.e., learning should be 
carried out in group work). 

Different categories are emphasized in the 
rationales. Thus, we find that the role of teachers is 
stressed in the rationale of the third 'humanistic 1 
curriculum. The nature of the discipline to be taught 
is elaborated in the rationales of the second, 'scien- 
tific 1 and the third, 'humanistic 1 curricula. The 
second generation rationale emphasized instructional 
strategies to be adopted by teachers implementing the 
curriculum, whereas the third generation rationale 
leaves more of the instructional decisions in the hands 
of teachers. It is interesting to not*; how intensely 
the rationale of the first generation in the prescien- 
tific curriculum era, relates to values and attitudes. 
It seems that curriculum developers who stress the 
transmission of the cultural heritage of mankind as the 
main educational goal, focus as well on positive atti- 
tudes towards the human body and its natural environ- 
ment, as part of this heritage. 

Approach ie S ubjec t Matter 

The ba^is of curriculum development in the first 
prc-scientif ic era, was coverage of content. Teachers 
were expected to 'cover content, 1 and students to ! know 
content.' Content was interpreted in terms of detailed 
information. The rationale recommends that teachers 
should strive to achieve a "synthesis of science and 
pedagogy" in their teaching. A textbook that was 
widely used during that period implies that its goal is 
the attainment of a high level of knowledge in the 
presented subjects of study (Bartov, 1969). 

Superintendents evaluated teachers' efforts 
according to their ability to cover the content speci- 
fied in the curriculum guidelines. There was no 
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unifornity in student textbooks, and teachers could 
choose among those available at the time. 

In the 'scientific' curriculum era there occurred 
a shift .oward 'processes of inquiry,' which became the 
heart of the development of new biology curricula. The 
dichotomy between form of teaching and content col- 
lapsed and the inquiry process was perceived by curri- 
culum developers to be part of the content to be 
learned, and not only as a means to acquire knowledge. 
The syntactical structures of science found their way 
into the curriculum (Schwab, 1964). 

An important goal of the curriculum is to recover 
and reconstruct the scientific mode. Positive antici- 
pated educational outcomes of this approach are the 
promotion of student independence and autonomy of 
thought. "Understanding of scientific inquiry and 
promotion of inquiry ability 1 ' are stated as curriculum 
objectives (Plants and Water, 1974). These new goals 
brought with them a significant change in students' 
textbooks which dealt less with specific pieces of 
information and more with the 'structure of the disci- 
plines' (Schwab, 1964; Martin, 1970). In order to 
achieve the new goals student textbooks were produced 
as part of the curriculum development process. These 
textbooks were perceived by teachers as curriculum to 
be implemented in their classrooms. It is interesting 
to note that some teachers tend to be unsatisfied with 
these new textbooks. "Because of the emphasis on con- 
cepts, principles and inquiry, there is a lack of basic 
knowledge. Therefore, we supplement our teaching with 
some of the old textbooks." (A 26-year-old biology 
teacher who has 6 years of teaching practice and has 
herself studied new second generation curricula while 
in high school). 

The third generation of biology curricula shows a 
shift back towards more emphasis on specific content 
coverage. Learning of scientific processes is con- 
sidered to be an outcome of learning specific content 
areas, which are perceived as important in their own 
right. Teachers are to be made aware of the curricular 
demands in the subject matter area and are held respon- 
sible for teaching basic concepts and information. 
They are, however, frse to choose the appropriate 
learning materials to achieve these goals (Director of 
Ministry of Education Circular, 1981). 

Approach 1& Students 

In the first curriculum generation students were* 
perceived as a homogeneous group. We find expressions 
like the following: "A general knowledge base in this 
area has been acquired by students at the elementary 
level" (proposal for High School Curricula, 1 957). It 
seems to be taken for granted that all students share 
equal levels of knowledge at a given time and shouia 
acquire the same knowledge through further studies. 
Contrary to that approach, the second generation curri- 
cula are highly sensitive to diversity among students. 
This sensitivity expresses itself in different ways. 
Thus, the "Animal and its Environment" Curriculum ha* 
two separate versions, one for che general student 
population, and one for disadvantaged students. 
Teachers' handbooks suggest diverse instructional stra- 
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tegies for heterogeneous classes. For example, drama- 
tization of a narrative is suggested for students with 
learning difficulties. Conversely, the teacher is 
reqi sted to devise special learning assignments for 
students with high ability levels. Not all students 
are expected to carry out all learning activities. 
This consideration of students 1 needs is carried even 
further in the third generation of curricula here* 
Students are perceived as partners in decisions related 
to choice of subjects, 

lbs Jtals oL Teachers 

Curriculum developers 1 approach to teachers 1 role 
in the curriculum enterprise seems to have undergone a 
metamorphosis. In the first generation, the curriculum 
guidelines were developed by Ministry officials, such 
as superintendents, without any collaboration of 
teachers. The alienation between developers and 
teachers can be detected even in the lanpu^e of the 
guidelines Teachers were not addressed directly, but 
in the third person, over their heads, so to speak. 
The rationale declares a striving for an unambiguous 
common curricular frame. The responsibility for curri- 
culum development was transferred from teachers to 
agents outside the schools. Thus, extreme digressions, 
deletions or additions of content, were thought to be 
avoidable. On the other hand, teachers were given 
freedom of choice of student textbooks and the educa- 
tional establishment did not burden them with elaborate 
handbooks specifying objectives and instructional stra- 
tegies. In-service training sessions for biology 
teachers were organized by the biology teacher associa- 
tion in order to assist its members in their work. 
Some of the more experienced teachers used to meet 
regularly and elaborated instructional strategies and 
teaching aids. On the basis of these proposals new 
textbooks were published. The second 'scientific 1 
curriculum generation perceived teachers a implementors 
of externally determined curriculum 1 packages. 1 These 
packages contained specially constructed devices. A 
new term was created — the "conception" of a curriculum 
package. Curriculum packages were viewed as beir.g 
specific educational messages to be transformed by 
teachers into classroom practice. Superintendents 
organized massive in-service training to familiarize 
teachers with the new curricula. Teachers were per- 
suaded to participate in these training sessions and 
found it difficult to hold their own against subject 
matter specialists and external curriculum developers. 
The language of teacher handbooks is directly addressed 
to teachers and requests are phrased as politely as 
possible. "You are free to choose your own way of 
teaching the topic." Yet, "We would like the labora- 
tories to function as the basis for instruction" (BSCS, 
Hebrew version, 1972). 

Sometimes it seems that developers are 'afraid 1 
that the degree of freedom given to teachers is too 
liberal and they ask teachers "to carry out instruc- 
tions strictly as prescribed" (BSCS, Hebrew version, 
1972). An interesting finding relates to what may be 
termed "teacher cultivation" carried out by curriculum 
developers in the second generation of biolog'; curri- 
cula. It seems that the developers do their utmost to 




motivate teachers to use the new curricula, to promote 
their teaching abilities and to save preparation time 
of teachers. Thus, we find a great number of teaching 
aids included in the curriculum package (The animal and 
its environment, 1078). The teacher's handbook is 
sometimes more interesting, has more and better illus- 
trations and is better constructed than the students' 
textbook (Man and landscape, 1981). From an initial 
stance of minutely specified directions for curriculum 
realization, a slow shift occurred toward more choice 
and deliberation on the part of teachers. 

In the beginning of the second generation of cur- 
ricula teachers were expected to adhere to developers' 
intentions and curriculum evaluation was fidelity 
oriented. As a matter of fact, the textbook con- 
structed by curriculum developers as an embodiment of 
their intentions became the curriculum to be imple- 
mented. Another, mutual-adaptation, orientation to 
curriculum implementation came to be accepted (Fulland 
& Pomfret, 1977) in the third 'humanistic' curriculum 
generation. Developers' approach to teachers changed. 
Teachers are viewed as equal partners in curriculum 
development (Connelly, 1972). Sometimes teachers func- 
tion as developers (Ben-Peretz, 1978; Sabar & Shafriri, 
1978). Th^y are generally expected to adapt curriculum 
materials to their unique teaching situation. This 
change was commented on by the teachers in the inter- 
views. Thus, a young biology teacher commented on the 
extreme closed structure of "The animal and its envi- 
ronment" as opposed to the more flexible and open 
structure of "Plants and water." The new, third gene- 
ration curricula in "Biology and agriculture" involve 
many teachers in the development process. A biology 
teacher, the director of a Teacher Center, perceives a 
change in the role of the student textbook which is not 
considered any more to be Jthfi embodiment of curriculum. 
Teachers' autonomy is viewed as a cardinal aspect of 
curriculum development. An interesting consequence is 
the Preparation of localistic materials by teachers. 
These materials are intended for local use only and are 
not printed so as not to be transformed into a version 
of 'externally' developed curricula which are imposed 
on teachers. 

Discussion 

The trends and changes identified in biology cur- 
riculum development in Israel over time can be inter- 
preted in their societal context. 

The first pre-scientif ic generation of biology 
curricula was developed in a society in which teachers 
were viewed as professionals in teaching strategies. 
Knowledge, on the other hand, was perceived as produced 
by scholars to be transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration as part of the cultural heritage. This heritage 
was supposed to constitute an uniting force in society. 

The development of the second generation was the 
outcome of a number of changes in the Israeli society. 
In order to ensure the best education possible for a 
developing country, large resources in money and man- 
power were assigned to the educational establishment. 
In order to absorb the large wave of immigrants from 
developing countries and integrate their children into 
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the established society and culture a new structure of 
schooling was ac nted. The creation of this structure, 
the new integrated junior high school necessitated new 
curricula. The demand for intellectual and technolog- 
ical excellence, which was considered essential in a 
country struggling for its existence, was proper ground 
for adoption of discipline and inquiry oriented curri- 
cula. Teachers chancing from the old school structure 
to the new situation and curricula were perceived as 
needing a large amount of guidance in the implementa- 
tion process. Experts were brought into the country 
and Israelis were sent abroad to study educational 
innovations. 'Scientific 1 curriculum development was 
one of these innovations. Teachers were relegated to a 
secondary role and new curricula were imported, adapted 
or created. The change was revolutionary and given 
publicity in the media. As demand was created, 
parents, teachers and even students began to ask for 
'new 1 curricula. The disillusion with these curricula, 
as well as ? change in social priorities put an end to 



the large wave of curriculum development. Teachers 
began to rebel against the boredom of repeating the 
exact instructional directions of external developers. 
Many teachers, especially in biology, continued their 
education and found themselves as well prepared for 
curriculum development as the 'experts. 1 Parents began 
to take an interest in the curriculum of their children 
and demanded more impact on it. As a result of all 
these forces, the third generation of biology curricula 
began to emerge. 

As respect for diversity among students and local 
needs of communities grew, biology curricula started to 
be developed. Political changes in the country 
expressed vividly the rebellion against cultural 
hegemony of the established society. As more and more 
newcomers from Asian and African country _ ;ame poli- 
tically influential, schools started to *eflect the 
move from a melting pot ideology, through which certain 
cultural norms were to be imposed, to an open framework 
in which cultural diversity could express itself. 



Table 1: Quantitative Analysis of Rationales of Biology Curricula 
(Statements in each category in percentages.) 

Description of Nature of Values and Teacher's Nature of Instructional 
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The Problem of Purpose in American Education: The Rise and 
Pall of the Educational Policies Commission 

By Paul J, Ortenzlo 

In June, 1968, the Educational Policies Commission 
(EPC) ceased all activity within the educational com- 
munity after thirty- three years of service to the 
nation, The demise of the EPC caused a serious gap in 
the statesmanshiplike approach to the development of 
national educational policy. No group of equal magni- 
tude has replaced the EPC. 

What happened during the early years of the Great 
Depression had a direct relationship in the establish- 
ment of the EPC and the important role it and the 
National Education Association played during the dura- 
tion of the economic crisis. The crisis the schools 
faced was not only of economic, but also of philosophic 
importance. The crisis caused much rethinking of the 
problems the schools faced and the possible solutions 
which might be applied to remedy the situation. 

The Depression showed itself as a catastrophe from 
which the people and institutions could not recover 
without government help. Americans had overcome a 
number of economic depressions, but none so devas- 
tating. No individual or institution was powerful 
enough to redirect the situation as it existed. 

The Educational Policies Commission was estab- 
lished in 1935 in Denver at the convention of the 
National Education Association. The immediate reason 
for establishing the Commission lay in the report of 
the NEA ! s Committee on the Emergency in Education -'hich 
had recommended that there be a permanent body co take 
a long-range look at fundamental questions of American 
education, particularly with reference to its purposes 
and its major policies. The first consideration was 
the fact that no agency in American education had 
responsibility for long-range thinking about the course 
of educational events, the directions of and the need 
for change. Given the decentralized naUue of American 
education, the Committee on the Emergency in Education 
sensed a need for a disinterested, independent, and 
respected group to make recommendations on matters of 
policy in American education. 

The principal barrier to the establishment of a 
permanent commission was money. The NEA however, found 
sympathetic assistance from the then president of the 
General Education Board, Edmund E. Day. The General 
Education Board offered to provide an initial grant of 
$250,000 to help the EPC through its first five years. 
There was an understanding that the Commission would be 
continued by the NEA with support from the Department 
of the Superintendence, renamed the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

With effervescent enthusiasm, the EPC met for the 
first time in Washington, D.C., in January, 1936, under 
the direction of William G. Carr, Secretary. A set of 
purposes were drawn up to give some meaningful direc- 
tion to the activities of the commissionj 



To stimulate thoughtful, realistic, 
long-term planning within the teaching 
profession on the highest possible 
level, looking towards continued 
adaptation of education to social needs. 

2. To appraise existing conditions in 
education critically and to stimulate 
educational thinking on all levels so 
that desirable changes may be brought 
about in the purposes, procedures and 
organization of education. 

3. To consider and act upon recommendations 
from all sources for the improvement of 
education. 

4. To make the best practices and 
procedures in education known throughout 
the country and to encourage their use 
everywhere. 

5. To develop a more effective under- 
standing and cooperation between various 
organized groups interested in educa- 
tional improvement (Mackenzie, 1957). 

Itie immediate focus of attention was to provide a 
statement of the purposes which the nation might hope 
would be served by public education. It was felt that 
understanding the purposes of education in American 
democracy would cause people to rally to assist insti- 
tutions of learning— from public elementary and 
secondary systems to large state universities. The 
first statement, JhS. Unique Function £f Education jjj 
American Democracy f presented an interpretation of the 
nature and obligations of education in our national 
life. The unique quality of the work, as the title 
suggests, was the tracing of the contributions of 
American education to the growth of American democracy. 

The landmark of this early period was a statement 
entitled IhS. Purposes £f Education in American Pern - 
crasy. The document was not a rigid review and reclas- 
sification of the Cardinal principles developed by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, but a new classification: 

1. The Objectives of Self- Realization 

2. The Objectives of Hunan Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility (EPC, 
1938). 

Each of these objectives was not seen as definitive, 
but represented "vantage points from which the purposes 
of education may be studied, the total result being a 
comprehensive view of the whole" (EPC). The objectives 
were viewed as a shared experience of the whole commu- 
nity, not the exclusive domain of the school. Forty 
thousand copies of this document were published in 1938 
and an additional 3,000 in 1942. It was the objective 
of a series of pamphlets and radio programs throughout 
1938. The reading audience of the document can only be 
stated '.n the tens of thousands. Ifcg Purposes q£ 
Education In American Democracy gave a new interpreta- 
tion to the 1918 Report of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles and became the philosophical model for the 
Commission until 1 96 1 • 

In the pre-war years, the EPC culminated its work 
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on the relationship of the American public school to 
American democracy with a study entitled Learning the 
Ways Democracy: A Case Book. The document stressed 
by example and by lessons how education for democratic 
living might be carried out in every classroom. 

In October, 1941, the EPC produced a document 
which questioned two of the most sacrosanct features of 
the New Deal: The Civilian Conservation Corps, and the 
National Youth Administration. The EPC asked two ques- 
tions, (1) the role of the federal government, and (2) 
its powers in the domain of the states. The basic 
issue as the Commission saw it was: 

When education needs arise which affect 
the national welfare, cut across the bounds 
of states, and appear to be beyond the 
unaided powers of states to meet, shoi'id the 
federal government operate and control Educa- 
tional programs intended to meet these needs? 
Or should the federal government undertake to 
meet these needs by working through the 
state-and-local educational systems 
strengthening these established agencies, 
supplying leadership and financial aid, but 
not exercising control ovei the processes of 
education? (EPC, 1941). 
The document went well beyond the administration of the 
NYA and the CCC itself; it was the harbinger of a new 
policy framework for federal relationships to educa- 
tion* The war years, of course, obliterated much of 
the impact on government of this particular proposal. 
It did not however, give educators a series of guide- 
lines from which to begin anew in the postwar years to 
deal with the involvement of the federal government in 
the National Science Foundation (NSF), the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA), and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1Q65 (ESEA). 

The EPC was convinced that there should be a new 
policy aimed at the well being of youth through a 
strengthening of the existing state and local educa- 
tional units. Such strengthening was conceived as a 
safety valve against the inherent dangers of federal 
control of education. Many did not perceive the pro- 
blem to be an important ori», but simply an argument 
about jurisdictions. 

James B. Conant, who had just teen elected to the 
Commission for the first time, commented that the 
report on the CCC and NYA embodied a "radical doctrine, 
and I hav<? been surprised that it hasn't stirred more 
comment outside the Commission's circles than it har ' 
(EPC, 1941), Even among the Commission members there 
fcere continued shades of misunderstanding about the 
jurisdictional question. The Commission returned to 
this question in 1945 with the document Federal-State 
Relationships io iidy^tiiiTi. This was published jointly 
by the EPC and the American Council on Education. The 
guidelines of this report became the official guide- 
lines of the NEA until 1957. 

The ensuing years saw the United States engulfed 
in war, with public education facing a new challenge of 
contributing to the strength of the national effort. 
American Education and the Jiar in Europe reached a 
circulation of over a third of a mill on copies The 
EPC launched American education into one "dominant 
9 



purpose — complete, intelligent, and enthusiastic 
cooperation in the war effort. The very existence of 
free schools anywhere in the world depends upon the 
achievement of that purpose 11 (EPC, 1942). 

The most sensitive document concerning the rela- 
tionship of human beings came from the war years. 
Education and the People's Peace, written in 1943, was 
valuable in its presentation of ideas and compelling 
arguments for democratic institutions wishing to seek 
and foster a peaceful way of international life through 
education. The document was instrumental in the later 
founding of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. W^liam G, Carr was a 
representative at the United N .ions San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. Carr was also in London on the 
UNESCO staff and was present for the signing of the 
Charter. Education and the People's Peace called for 
"nothing less than the systematic and deliberate use of 
education, on a worldwide basis and planned to help 
safeguard the peace" (EPC, 1943). 

With victory never in doubt, the Commission turned 
its attention to the general problem of planning the 
curriculum and program of elementary and secondary 
education. The EPC published Educat ion Iflr ALL 
American Youth in 1944; it was a blueprint; it was the 
ideal. It was written as a plan to guide; it was not 
written for every community to follow, but "such a 
development in secondary education," stated the report, 
"should be brought about within the framework of the 
local and state educational systems" (EPC, 1944). The 
document stressed curriculum and methods of instruction 
so flexible and adaptable that each youth may pursue 
that course which seems best suited to his abilities, 
his occupational plans, his personal life as a citizen, 
worker, and family member. 

The comprehensive high school, with its program 
common learning, was not to be seen as a proposal of 
soft pedagogy, that is, an aimless shifting from one 
point of transient interes' to the next without sus- 
tained intellectual effort, but lessons of reality, of 
social context, and reconstructive experience. These 
aims, embodied in the "Imperative needs of youth", 
attempteu to provide youth with the kind of knowledge 
"that all young people should have in common in order 
to live happily and usefully during the years of youth, 
and grow into the full responsibility of adult life" 
(EPC, 1944). 

In 1952, the EPC undertook the task of revising 
M&afcifill IQC ALL American Yputh under the subtitle A 
Further Loots* The document was prominent more for its 
discussion than its applicat on. It became a topic of 
consideration in many college courses, but unfortu- 
nately was given much lip service by professional 
educators. Youth grew, times changed, new national 
priorities overshadowed the concerns and plans of edu- 
cation, and the EPC's attempt faded with the blue 
covers of A Further Look. Cremin stated in retrospect 
that, "in effect, the Commission was projecting the 
'schools of tomorrow' that the United States might have 
if it was willing to buy the progressive dream" 
(Cremin, 1964). 

The years between the postwar planning and the 
nationalistic shift of emphasis as a result of Sputnik 



belong topether in the history of the EPC. The pro- 
gressive legacy of the best schools, the best mind, and 
a democratic cooperation for a better society charac- 
terized this period. "Education for democracy must be 
truly universal in its scope and purpose," state i the 
Commission, and "only by having in every community 
schools which meet this test, may we hope to achieve 
our historic purpose" (EPC, 1951). As the early years 
of the Commission were dominated by attempts to have 
the population aware of the unique function of educa- 
tion .in American life, the Commission attempted to show 
that citizenship education and international under- 
standing were the hallmarks of good education. The 
Commission stated, "the road to peace through education 
is broad and it may be long, but no other way can be 
either permanent or secure" (EPC, 1951). 

The Russian space venture in 1957 greatly affected 
the character of American education. In the field of 
instruction, it carried an assortment of powerful pre- 
scriptions borne, however, by an ill wind. The treat- 
ment was worse than the self-induced disease. The 
demand that the schools be geared to academic excel- 
lence applied pressures on the institutions graduating 
teachers, local administrators, and an entire genera- 
tion of students. 

We need not dwell upon the activities of the 
various sponsorships during the era of the pursuit of 
excellence and discipline-centered curriculum reforms 
to know that they altered the course of events in 
American education They affected all levels of 
instruction. In the aftermath of this era, the EPC was 
abolished in the changing social, political and educa- 
tional environment. The important question is, how did 
the EPC fit into this equation and why was the EPC 
abolished in the aftermath of this traumatic time? 

I have developed five lines of explanation: 1) 
the EPC relinquished it3 role to Uie private foundation 
and the NSF; 2) the EPC was overshadowed by the 
national pursuit of excellence} 3) EPC publications 
lacked impact in the last years of operation; 4) loss 
of leadership qualities; 5) the growing militancy of 
the NEA. 

Ih& £££ .Relinquished lis Role Jlq Ate Privat e 
Foundations .and ihs. National Science Foundation 

The EPC relinquished its function as a generator 
of policy to that of mirroring the larger influences of 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) and the private 
foundations; the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation. The EPC position of embracing the 
disciplines-doctrine in the post-sputnik era was 
expressed in the publication of Jhfi £entcal Jiaccoafi & 
American Education and Education and the jgfiJxlfc q£ 
Science. Embracing the position of the structure of 
the disciplines alienated a large segmen*- of the educa- 
tional population philosophically at a :ime when the 
nation was beginning to turn to social problems. The 
EPC continued to deal with the problems of the 
di3cipline-uentered reforms while the private founda- 
tions were reordering their focus to social problems in 
the middle Sixties. 

When the EPC had no competitors in the area of 
policy making, its existence was safe. The EPC be&an 
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losing this positional safety in the postwar years as 
the large foundations encroached upon the realm of 
influence enjoyed by the Commission. Entry into the 
area.* of education by the Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation brought vast sums of money, power 
and influence beyond the scope of the EPC. 

£££ flMEflhaflwed hi .tJbs National Purguit £f Excellence 
Hie deliberative style and progressive concerns of 
the EPC were overshadowed by the national pursuit of 
excellence in the late 1950's and early 1060's. The 
EPC became one voice among many; it was no longer the 
single voice. The aims of the educational planning 
fostered by the private foundations and the national 
curriculum projects were very different from those the 
EPC traditionally supported. The EPC became caught in 
an effort to make educations purposes oriented to 
narrow nationalistic goals. 

£££ Publications Lgfik Impact 

The EPC publications becatiift ether: ^1 and out of 
touch with the problems of curriculum development. 
Instead of continuing its traditional progressive long- 
range planning, the EPC mirrored the plans of the 
pursuit of academic excellence following Sputnik I. In 
the middle Sixties, the problems of the disadvantaged, 
the war in Vietnam, anc* the sense of socle! dissatis- 
faction claimed the nation's interests. The EPC, in 
effect, vacillated and the Commission shifted with the 
issues. It lost its steadfast progressive quality. 

Loss sL LfiflitecjatiiE fiualitiss 

It became more difficult for the EPC to get pro- 
minent educators to serve on the Commission, "art of 
the reason for the difficulty rested with the A The 
Association insisted in the early Sixties that all 
commissions and committees be represented by a majority 
of classroom teachers in their ranks. A necessary lack 
of broad experience soon became evident. 

UlS Crowing Militancy ibg JtO 

The growing militancy of the NEA in the Sixties 
had a direct effect on the position of the EPC. The 
election of officers of the Association who saw as 
their main task the improvement of the social position 
of teachers caused dissonance between the EPC and its 
sponsor, A clear Heavage developed between the NEA 
and the A ASA by very nature of the teacher mili- 
tancy phenomenon, in this schema, the NEA represented 
labor and the AASA, management. The EPC was .sponsored 
by both and therefore, walked a precarious path. The 
EPC leadership had voiced its opposition to collective 
bargaining and, therefore, caused frictions to grow 
between it and the WEA. 

AD Assessme ^ Influence 

I have chosen to use Mackenzie's model of curri- 
culum change and Dahl's definition of power and 
influence to assess the influence of the EPC in the 
areas of advocacy and communication, prestige, compe- 
tence, money, policy, and cooperation (Mackenzie, 
1957). 




With reference to Mackenzie's model of curriculum 
change and Dahl's definition of power and influence, 
assessing the EPC requires that each of Mackenzie's 
sources of power be analyzed in accordance with the 
action taken by the participants. 

Advocacy ml Qsmmis^iAm 

Until the last half of the 1960 f s, the EPC advo- 
cated the widest possible expansion of the democratic 
way of life as the purpose of schools; and how to look 
ahead and plan for this eventuality. While it was 
interrupted many times, the Commission always returned 
to the citizen in American society e.s the Key to the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideals of tho nation, and 
of democracy itself. 

The EPC produced 98 major policy statements from 
1936 to 1968, with a total distribution of over two and 
one- half million copies. 

The EPC started its existence with prestige. It 
drew to itself for most of its tenure, prominent edu- 
cators and laymen. Mackenzie has stated that the prer*- 
tige of individuals and groups advocating a change is 
undoubtedly a factor in their effectiveness. 

Only a partial listing of Commissioners is neces- 
sary to establish the fact that th>* Commission was 
prestigious: 

Ralph J. Bunche Max Lerner 

William G, Carr Isidore I. Rabi 

Lotos Cofftaan Leo Rosten 

James Bryant Conant John Sexson 
George S. Counts S, D. Shankland 

Lawrence G. Der thick Alexander J, Stoddard 
Dwight D. Eisenhower George D* Stoddard 
John H, Fischer George Strayer 

Willard Givens John W, Studebaker 

Charles Judd Stephen Wright 

James A, Killian, Jr, George F, Zook 

Many educators through the years of EPC service, 
attested not only to its prestige and competence, but 
also to its earnestness. Even Rickovar, Bestor, and 
Hofstadter's attacks were testimony tc the prestige of 
the Commission, Obviously, if there had been no 
influence, there would not have been any attempt to 
discredit the Commissions icand and past work. It the 
Commissions work was insignificant, it could have been 
by-passed and forgotten, but it was not, 

.Policy 

The purpose of the EPC was, from the beginnings in 
1935, an effort to develop long-range planning for 
American public education based on democratic prin- 
ciples. While not always in the vanguard, the EPC, 
nevertheless, proposed policies which influenced and 
caused to influence those to whom a greater authority 
was delegated, chiefly the local superintendent and 
professional staff personnel. 

In looking back over the 33 years of its exis- 
tence, the EPC exerted more of a force for chance than 
the quick change of a violent reordering of priorities 
caused by national reorganization of values and educa- 
tional goals. The EPC was deliberate, steady and pain- 
stakingly optimistic about tha future of An.ericin edu- 
cation for all those who dared to test the democratic 
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faith in education, It had its audiences, those who 
cheered and surprisingly very few who booed. In its 
steadfastness it was always conscious of the purposes 
of American education. 

The EPC is part of the past, but the lessons it 
hoped to inculcate should not be forgotten. At a time 
in our society when there appears to be so much 
searching for a sense of value in education, the work 
of the Commission stands as a hall mark of deep human 
concern. 

While the use of the word democratic is conspi- 
cuously missing in much of the educational literature 
today, the understanding of the meaning of democracy 
expressed by the EPC is most important. More than 
ever, an appreciation for the social idoal and con- 
cerned community life for all has become a social 
imperative. When less than a community concern exists, 
men, women, and their children open the doors to a less 
compassionate government. The lesson of the EPC was 
clear: the inclusive purpose of the schools is the 
lemocratic life. The problem of purpose at present is 
to reconstruct society for all to share in the good 
life. In this role the school is vital. 
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The Merger of Curriculum Jo urnal and Educational Method : 
Effects of the Curriculum Field 

By Murry R. Nelson, Pennsylvania State University 
and H. Wells Singleton, University of Toledo 

This study arose from the number of questions 
about the status of curriculum writing and dissemina- 
tion in the 1930's and UO's. One question concerned 
the nature of professional curriculum discussion in 
journals, particularly the Cyrri£lllAilD J£_yrn3.l. 
Implicit in them were the questions of who contributed 
to Curriculum Journal, what the articles were concerned 
with, and what the goals of the journal were. Since 
Cur riculum Jpuxnai merged with Educational He_tJK>ii in 
1 9^3 1 it seemed expeditious to ask the same questions 
of this latter journal, that is, what the goals of the 
journal were, what content was covered, who authored 
the articles, and, in addition, to what extent was the 
journal concerned with curriculum. 0. L. Davis, Jr.'s 
article on tne formation of ASCD discussed some of 
these issues briefly but these were really tangential 
to the professional merger and its implications. 

Essentially lost in the shuffle of merger and the 
chronicling of it was an examination of how the field 
of curriculum was served in the new journal Educational 
Leadership as opposed to the former situation. Since 
no journal devoted exclusively to curriculum emerged 
until more than P.j years later (with the first "typed" 
copies of Curriculum T heor y Networ k), an investigation 
into the status of curriculum vis a vis the three 
journals seemed apropos. 

Questions immediately arose as to htw such an 
investigation should proceed. It was agreed that two 
approaches seemed most expeditious, both of which are, 
quite frankly, more tenuous than would be hoped. First 
was the development and administration of a question- 
naire, really an opinionnaire to a select group of 
individuals who seemed most closely associated with the 
journals under scrutiny. These individuals were 
members of the respective editorial boards or editorial 
staff immediately prior to the union of the two 
journals in 19^3- 

Most of the individuals were quite difficult to 
contact because of an inability to find addresses lb 
years later. Some, of course, were deceased, but a few 
others were still able to be found without much diffi- 
culty. These latter individuals were sent, along with 
the opinionnaire, a sheet that listed editorial members 
not "accounted for" and space for filling in addresses, 
if known. 

The questionnaire formulated tried to elicit 
response to the general concern— did the new journal 
serve the field as well (or in the same manner) as the 
former two had done? Authors, content, and utility of 
the journals were queried, and it was hoped that this 
data would aid in the second method used to assess the 
journals, that of direct examination of them by us. 

The examination was an exhaustive process and 
involved going through each journal issue for various 
years to note stylistic, structural, and content 



changes as well as the affiliation of article authors. 
The hope was that a pattern, of sorts, might emerge to 
more easily justify conclusions. One very crude method 
used was to simply classify articles and authors as to 
content and affiliation. It is obvious that mere 
numbers are not always the most conclusive data, but 
there seemed to be no way successfully to measure the 
"true" importance of any specific article, especially 
in relation to any other. 

Thus, our conclusions, meager as they are, are 
still very questionable as to their reliability and 
validity. However, that has not deterred us from pre- 
senting the data at this meeting; the conclusions, 
however, are subject to close scrutiny, by the Society 
for the Study of Curriculum History and by others. 

Educational Method 

As Davis notes, the journal was founded by and 
published for the National Conference on Educational 
Method in September, 1921. The National Conference was 
founded "to provide a means of unification of effort in 
the field of supervision and teaching." The new 
journal was intended to "devote itself whole-heartedly 
to the improvement of teaching." The purpose of the 
journal and the conference was further clarified by 
defining educational method as follows: 

The term educational method will be 
interpreted to mean not only the procedures 
of teachers, but also those of the pupils, on 
the one hand, and those of the supervisors 
and trainers of teachers on the other. 

It is important also to note the intended audience 
and use for the journal as stated. 

Every number of the Journal will be planned 
with reference to its possible use by a 
supervisor in his meetings with his teachers 
or by an instructor in his meetings with his 
teachers or by an instructor in his classes 
in education. 

The approach was holistic, Peweyean and the articles 
accurately reflected that. William Heard Kilpatrick 
wrote a regular column clarifying points of the method. 
Today that view is well served by developmental ists whu 
follow the similar inspiration of Dewey or Piaget, 
though there are scholars, like Kieran Fgan, seriously 
questioning the whole foundation of that thought. 

The first issues of the journal consisted of the 
sessions from the first conference on educational 
method. The sessions (thus the first articles) and 
subsequent articles were concerned with supervision, 
testing and identification of students, methods of 
teaching, relating course of study to testing and 
experimentation £nd, to a much less degree, curriculum 
development. 

With Volume V, the Journal changed publishers from 
the World Book company to the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The rationale for this move may have 
foreshadowed later economic concerns. 

For the sake of convenience the business 
office and the editorial office have been 
brought closer together. The move will, it 



is hoped, result in greater economy and ease 
of operation. 

This change would have no effect on the editorial 
policy which continued unchanged. Examining volume 
five does reinforce that statement since the substance 
of the articles does appear consistent with the first 
issues. There were some solid curriculum pieces such 
as a discussion of David Snedden ! s curriculum research 
and !, The general pattern of teacher and pupil 
activities" by Orland 0. Norris, but those were clearly 
exceptions. 

In 1928 the National Conference on Educational 
Method became part of the NEA as the National Con- 
ference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction and 
soon changed the "National Conference" to Department. 

The articles in 1932 (volume 12) could very well 
be problems in curriculum if one uses the broad defini- 
tion offered by Egan C 1 97 8 N but generally the thrust of 
the issues was not toward considered deliberation on 
curriculum. The most common attention to curriculum 
was a listing of course offerings in a grade level or a 
subject area which then detailed the "projects" within 
the area (units, if you will). The extensive faith in 
the scientific view of education is obvious and 
probably inhibited a non-scientific based curriculum 
from being developed or, possibly, even considered. 
Again this is a broad generalization but articles like 
"Building an elementary school curriculum" by Mabel 
Simpson (1932) stand out as exceptions. 

By Volume 15 (1936), Teachers College was no 
longer publishing Educationa l Method and the Department 
was now doing so on its own. An interesting article 
discussing "The distinction between course of study 
writing and curriculum development" based on a discus- 
sion topic of the July 1935 Denver meeting, appeared in 
the October issue. The November issue contained four 
articles which, though not specifically curriculum 
pieces, provided the type of philosophical underpinings 
necessary for rational curriculum formulation. These 
were "Education through work in a time of social 
change," "What shall our schools teach as patriotism?," 
"Democracy at the crossroad," and "But should we indoc- 
trinate?" The remainder of the volume again gave short 
shrift to curriculum development, evaluation or 
deliberation. 

Volume 20 revealed a larger editorial board lof 
eight), seven advisory editors and a list of state 
chairman whose function seems unclear. This latter 
structure was incorporated into ASCD after the merger 
and served (even today) as a prime organizer and 
recruiter of perpetuative programs for the organiza- 
tion. 

Of the eight theme issues published that school 
year (1940-41), none focused on curriculum development, 
though here and there an article appeared that had that 
thrust (see Table 1). 

The authors throughout most years of the journal 
were generally evenly distributed between college or 
university people and school people (teachers, super- 
visors) with a smattering of state education department 
people and others. It was impossible in many years to 
determine if school people were tochers or admini- 



strators since positions were not always given though 
institutional affiliations were. Table 2 gives a tally 
of authorship for volumes 15, 19 and 20. This was done 
fnr Educational flethod, Curriculu m Journal and Idea- 
tional Leadership to see if changes from previously 
established patterns of authorship might have emerged 
after the merger. Admittedly, this was a crude measure 
but it is offered without any conclusive comments. (As 
it was, no significant patterns seemed to change in 
this area anyway.) 

Curriculum Journa l was a product of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. "The Society... a combination of 
groups of public school and of college workers in the 
newly emerging curriculum field, had teen organized in 
1929 under the leadership of Henry Harad" (Davis, 
1978). Davis went on to say that the Curriculum 
Journal began publication in 1935 although a "News 
Bulletin" had been issued to members as early as 1930 
(Davis, 1978). That proclamation of emergence really 
depends on one's definition of the Journal because its 
appearance as a formalized publication was almost 
accidental. 

The first News Bulletins of the Society, now 
referred to (at least by reference librarians!) as 
Volumes I-III, were really occasional comments and 
compilations. Henry Harad did an annual bibliography 
of curriculum making and a few one or two page commen- 
taries and announcements completed the bulletins. An 
announcement of interest to today's curriculum 
historian appeared in the June 22, 1931 News Bulletin. 
It stated that "of 373 research studies reported by 101 
cities for the year ending August 1930, 24 were made in 
the field of curriculum" This was six percent of the 
total "which confirms earlier data snowing that city 
school research bureaus are negligible sources of fun- 
damental curriculum research." This is in marked con- 
trast to school surveys later praised by this group 
(and the subject of a presentation at the Society for 
the Study of Curriculum History in April, 1979). 

The September 28, 1931 Bulletin contained a survey 
(two sentences — two paragraph entries) of curriculum 
activities of city school systems with over 200 cities 
listed, but articles were still not a part of the 
Bulletin. What constituted these three "issues" were 
annotated bibliographies, lists and news of members 
(approximately 85 by 1932), quotes from other curri- 
culum materials, program discussion, courses of study, 
a listing of these in Curriculum Making and brief 
articles (really comments). 

The intended exclusivity of the Society was 
clearly presented in a statement in Volume IV, No. 2 
(or News Bulletin No. 2 of 1933). 

The membership should be limited to the 
following workers: Curriculum directors; 
administrative officers in charge of 
curriculum making; supervisory officersin 
charge of curriculum making; special or 
general consultants in curriculum revision; 
authors or investigators in curriculum 
making; and instructors in curriculum makir;. 

This statement appeared in sul sequent issues of 
the News Bulletin. The November 27, 1933 edition bore 
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for the first time both a Volume number (IV) and a 
table of contents though no articles were in the publi- 
cation. The general tenor of the bulletins was one of 
"professional sharing" to help others in the field of 
curriculum making. 

Starting with volume five, the journal published 
short, though legitimate articles (e.g., Bobbitt on 
Curriculum Theory in No. 1 which was the subject of 
three commentaries in issue 2). Issue three had six 
articles drawn from the annual meeting and there was 
also & list of the twelve active committees arid commit- 
tee members of the society. For a sma?.) organization, 
the Society was extremely active (as of Volume 5, No. 
5, membership had risen to approximately 275). 

With Volume VI, the News Bulletin officially 
changed and initiated the name Curriculum ^m^j which 
carried lengthier 3-8 page articles, (it should be 
noted that in the entire life of the Journal articles 
were never very long, in contrast to occasional lengthy 
Pieces in Educational itemed.) Also in Volume VI a 
stated Society purpose was proferred 

to publish one or more journals devoted to 
the advancement of sound curriculum revision; 
to promote curriculum investigation, 
experimentation and research. 

Despite the addition of a dark paper cover for 
Volume VII and subsequent binding, the journal 
continued to be mimeographed as it always had been. 
This practice ended in 1937 with Volume VIII when che 
Journal was printed. The stated reason for this was 
the rise in mimeograph costs, but with this more pro- 
fessional appearance, the editor (Henry Ha d) noted 
the loss of the former flexibility the Journal had 
possessed. The advent of professional appearance also 
heralded a more formal article format, but there were 
still sections of the Curriculum Journal devoted to 
professional reporting and sharing. In fact the 
Journal always started with four or five pages of 
curriculum news notes and ihen presented articles which 
were almost exclusively on curriculum development, 
evaluation and deliberation. 

Occasionally articles that seemed more appropriate 
to EdwatipnaJL Method's goals appeared in the Curri- 
culum Journal (e.g., "What is a unit of work?" by Paul 
Leonard) but these were as rare as Curriculum Concerns 
in Educational Jttettod. This pattern held true in 
Volume 10 with articles like "Learning to read a 
paper," the exception to the curriculum thrusts. 

Volume 11 generally grew in number of articles, 
but also increased the nunber of educational method or 
supervision articles as did Volume 12. Volumes 13 and 
14, like the last issues of Educational M ethod were 
increasingly concerned with the war and the school's 
role in it. The content of the journals clearly had 
more overlap than ever before but the war was an 
atypical occurrence. It should be reiterated that 
merger talks had begun as early as 1936 but the issues 
involved were only concerned with the two journals on a 
very secondary basis. The authors of the last years of 
Curriculum JfiUCnal have been grouped by institutional 
affiliation in Table 3. As discussed previously, the 
pattern is similar to that of Educational Methfl4 so the 



atfiliations of authors in the new journal Educational 
Leadership are of no critical consequence. 

The last issue of both £^a£i£Iial Method and 
Curr i cu l um Journal carried the statement of merger 
describing the new "Program of supervision and curri- 
culum development," as approved by the Board of 
Directors at the Chicago meeting in March 1943. 

The statement contained general beliefs, ideas for 
a long-range program, identification of immediate pro- 
blems that must be faced and implementation ideas. 
Within the long range program were seven suggestions in 
the area of curriculum and teaching as they should be 
dealt with especially during "the present emergency." 
Some of these general notions, though noble, went no 
further. These included the de-emphasis of nationalism 
and the increased study of cultural diversity, global 
study of the human struggle to achieve a better life, a 
reanalysis of the curriculum and a focus on the tools 
or processes of learning. The statement was generally 
more concerned, however, with supervision, leadership, 
teacher training and policy analysis (in a simple man- 
ner) than curriculum. As for the new journal, its 
"major emphasis will bo given to problems and issues 
raised in the statement of program." This consistency 
is to be admired but the result was certainly not 
advantageous to the field of curriculum making. 

Educational IgfldershiXf. The new journal, Eduoa- 
JJtoial Leadership ^an in October, 1943. Unlike the 
clear statement f purpose offered in the inaugural 
issues of both £dii£MiflIiai Method and Curriculum 
Journa l, Edu cational Leadership began with a vague, 
ambiguous definition of its role. 

The term leader as used to guide the affairs 
of this magazine will refer to all who in 
marked degree demonstrate two abilities in 
education—the ability to help their fellows 
see ahead those things that need to be done 
and the ability to help their fellows find 
the energy enthusiastically to do those 
things. 

The first two years of the new journal were 
devoted largely to educational issues and the war and 
it seems unfair to compare that unique situation to 
other years. Volume three (1945-46) had eight issues, 
only one of which, No. 3, gave any significant atten- 
tion to curriculum development and/or deliberation. 
Educational Leadership adopted the theme pattern of 
E ducat i ona l Hethcd and most of the themes were inter- 
preted as not much to say about curriculum. Themes for 
Volumes 3 and 4 are shown in Table 4. Since issue 3 
was on "Experimenting for a better curriculum," it is 
not surprising that there were articles in it with a 
direct curriculum thrust. No other issue however con- 
tained more than two curriculum articles and the pro- 
fessional curriculum sharing of Curriculum Journal had 
been eliminated almost totally. 

As noted in the purpose of this study, there was 
an attempt made to contact educators who had been 
intimate with the editorial functions of one of the two 
former journals. These educators were sent a question, 
naire (really an opinionnaire) that tried to discern 
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their views on how well the new journal maintained the 
integrity of the new old ones. The response to this 
opinionnaire was disappointing. Of the seven sent, 
only one provided any detail at all--that of Lou 
LaBrant. She noted that the new journal looked more 
like Curriculum Journal (though sge was not a regular 
reader of it), but also said that she "did not follow 
the new magazine, 11 Since Professor LaBrant was the 
last editor of Educational ^ethpd, it was hoped that 
her comments would have been particularly useful, 
Unfortunately they were not, though she answered con- 
gently and coherently. She stressed the economic dif- 
ficulties in the two organizations (and thus the jour- 
nals) and felt that, more than anything, led to the 
events that occurred. 

Our own simple analysis of the new journal indi- 
cates that curriculum as a field of endeavor suffered 
greatly because of the merger. This is not to criti- 
cize ^Educational i£ad£r.SliiE as to the timeliness of its 
goals. That criticism would not only be unwarranted 
but inaccurate. 



What is being described was the destruction of an 
identifiable curriculum periodical that served many 
purposes, First its very existence served to further 
legitimatize the field of curriculum making as a pro- 
fessional educational endeavor. Second, the journal 
provided a forum for true curriculum deliberation on 
both a theoretical and pragmatic basis. Third, the 
journal served as a medium for professional sharing in 
the field of curriculum making, 

Schwab's concern over a lack of curriculum jour- 
nals was evident for twenty-five years previous to his 
observation but only within the last ten years have we 
seen journals devoted exclusively to curriculum re- 
emerge. Do we need such journals? The question is 
meant to be rheotrical; of course we do. Similarly 
there was a need for them from 1944 to 1970 and the 
loss of Curriculum Journal may have retarded the field 
of curriculum much more than we realize. 



Number 



1 

2 



5 
6 

7 

8 



20 



Table 1 

Themes for Educational Method 
Vol. 20-22 
(19JKM1 - 1942-43) 

Volume 
21 



Professional Growth of Teachers Supervision 
Educational Method and Philosophical Theory Art 
Reading and Reading Instruction 



General issue 
General issue 



Children's Books and 
Magazines 

Methods 

Mental Hygiene 



Studies of Research and Cooperation Studies Basic Studies 
Between Schools and Universities 



22 

School Opens in the Midst of War 

Books and Teaching 

War, School and Community Work 

rreedom, Supervision and the War 

General (War focus) 

War 



Supervision and Leadership 
Sumner Reading 



Reading/War 
Sumner Reading; the War The Merger/General 



Paper fran Annual 
Meeting 



o°8 

ERJC 



via 



Table 2 
Educational Method 
Author's Institutional Affiliation 
Volume 

15. (35-36) 12. OHO) 20. («M1) 



College or University 



26 



Public or Private School 26 

State (or US) Departments 

of Education 2 

Others* H 



29 
17 

6 



28 
15 

1 

7 



•National Education Association 
A p hysician at a Private School 
New York Public Library 
Director WBNS/Radio 
Kellogg Fund 

Massachusetts General Hospital 
Educational Policies Ccmmiasion 
General Education Board 

Institute for the Study of Personality Development 



Table 3 
Curriculun Journal 
Authors Institutional Affiliation 



Volurqe 
11 12 



College or University 
Public or Private School 
Departments of Education 
Others* 



9 

28 18 17 

18 21 15 

2 4 6 

1 2 2 



*US Office of Indian Affairs 
Minister 
Camp Director 

Rural Electrification Administration 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 



13 11(5 
Issues) 
16 8 



10 
6 
1 



12 
1 



1 

2 

3 

5 
6 
7 
8 



Table i\ 

Themes for Educational Leadership 
Volunes 3-4 



.Volitn? 1 
In-service 

Skills 



Experimenting for A 
Better Curriculim 

Changing Concepts of 
Supervision 



.Volume I 
Cur changing World 

Frontiers in Teacher 
Education 

Balanced Living for 
Children and Youth 

Superv ision— Adventure 
'n Hunan Relationships 



Educational Planning The School Ccnwunity 

Teachers as Individuals We Look at Grouping 

Studies in Child Teachers Evaluate 
Development 

General Education for Education in Operation 
Twelve Years 
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The Myth of Patriotism and the Preservation of Economic 
Control: A Theory for the Censure of Harold Rugg 

by Donald Robinson, Edison Township Public Schools, 
Edison, New Jersey 

The role of power in American life is a 
curious one. The privilege of controlling 
the actions or of affecting the income and 
property of other persons is something that 
no one of us can profess to seek or admit to 
possessing. . . 

Despite this convention which outlaws 
ostensibly pursuit of power and which leads 
to a constant search for euphemisms to dis- 
guise its possession, there is no indication 
that as a people, we are averse to power. On 
the contrary, few things are more valued, and 
more jealously guarded by their possessors, 
in our society (Galbraith, 19%). 

In these passages we are reminded of a thread that 
passes through the varied fabric of our American 
society. That thread is power. During the 1 93 0 f s 
varied social and aconomic viewpoints were brought 
before the public. Each of these viewpoints repre- 
sented a particular group or political force in 
America. Two particular opposing forces sought pre- 
dominance. One group sought political and economic 
change through social reconstruction. The other group, 
representing key conservative forcer, in our country, 
stood for the maintenance of the status quo. While 
neither group necessarily embodied the views of the 
vast majority of Americans, their views served to draw 
into sharp focus essential issues confronting America 
during a deeply troubling period. 

Lasswell says "Hie study of politics is the study 
of influence and the influential (Lasswell, 1958). 
Power groups use pressure strategies and political 
influence as instruments for change. Their quest is 
for Dublic consent. In America the last resort, when 
lacking consent, is to use physical force. This has 
never been accepted as an appropriate sol ation. Power, 
no matter what is the gradation of its authority 
(generally persuasive to autocratic), is built upon 
relations among human beings. Dahl reinforces this 
point when he states, "A political system is any per- 
sistent pattern of human relationships that involves, 
to a significant extent, power, rule, or authority" 
(Dahl, 1963). Therefore, in the interactions of human 
beings in a democracy such as ours, there can occur 
attempts by one person or *;roup to influence another. 
An essential element, resulting from such influence, is 
the acquiescence or consent of the person or group 
being influenced. In a democracy, it is posited that 
public consent is achieved thrrugh an informed opinion 
arrived at by means of a rational thought process 
(Ogle, 1950). Public consent, f her*-fore, works best 
when it is built upon valid information. 
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The quest for public consent implies the necessity 
for "shaping 11 public opinion. This paper represents an 
analysis of one aspect of such a quest for public 
consent. The pressure group in question is the 
National Association of Manufacturers (NAM). The NAM 
and several business and patriotic groups sympathetic 
to the free enterprise viewpoint, joined forces to 
thwart the influence of progressive educator Harold 
Rugg. Rugg's textbooks, in the hands of junior high 
school students, caused students to examine social and 
economic issues. The result, ultraright conservatives 
felt, was the creation of a public able to question the 
validity of the views these ultraright conservatives 
sought to bring before the nation. The quest for 
public consent required an appreciative, not a ques- 
tioning, public. Harold Rugg, and progressivists like 
him, represented a threat to those American ideals of 
freedom and rugged individualism which these ultraright 
conservatives espoused. 

Gordon N. Mackenzie (1964) has devised a system 
for analyzing curriculum change. Mackenzie's schema 
considers the participants, the sources of power, the 
phases in the process of change and the determiners of 
the curriculum. Each of these operates within the 
cultural context of our society. Mackenzie sees this 
cultural context exerting influence on each of the sub- 
parts of his schema. Professor Mackenzie (1964) notes 
that this cultural context is a "...pervasive 
influencc.within which the schools.. operate. 

Applied to this present research, for example, the 
Mackenzie schema might be read as follows: partici- 
pants in curriculum change (e.g., the NAM, the Legion, 
etc.), have control of certain sources of power as well 
as methods of influence (e.g., advocacy, communication, 
prestige and money) which, when initiated by external 
participants (in the form of criticism, evaluation of 
proposals for change), results in the ability to 
influence the determiners of the curriculum (e.g., the 
textbooks, the subject matter and the teachers). 

Influencing the determiners of the curriculum then 
becomes the chief purpose of those groups wielding 
power. By influencing the determiners such power 
groups can then actuate the changes in the curriculum 
that they seek. 

This h :=iper, to which I have given the title "The 
myth of patriotism and the preservation of economic 
control: A theory for the censure of educator Harold 
Fugg," is not born out of a doubt about patriotism nor 
out of consternation over the issue of economic con- 
trol. Rather, this study is an attempt to focus on the 
politics of influence (power) by analyzing the quality 
of those issues, economic and patriotic, which sur- 
rounded the censure of Harold Rugg. Furthermore, this 
is an attempt to ascertain the extent to which 
patriotic issues were central to the motives and the 
actions of the NAM and those crganizations that worked 
in concert with them during the late 1 930's and early 
19^0's. Finally, this paper endeavors to put into the 
record an account of the interlocking political and 
economic relationships of these groups as they sought 
to deal with a common concern: what they perceived as 
the need to defend the American system of free enter- 
prise. 
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One manifestation of such a mission, particularly 
as it related to education, was the NAMs efforts to 
influence the method and content of the social studies 
curriculum. The NAM's efforts extended beyond a con- 
cern for a presumed lack of patriotism or the teaching 
of economic theories seen as contrary to the free 
enterprise point of view. Their views on pedagogy were 
explicitly made known. At one of the series of joint 
conferences of business leaders and educators, Henning 
W. Prentis, Jr., vice president of the NAM, suggested 
that schools should stress mental training, and that 
this be accomplished in fundamental programs (Prentis, 
1939). Prentis (1939) went on to say, "Elaborate 
equipment and advanced instruction in specialized sub- 
jects should be reserved for that minority of the 
population that can use it to their own advantage and 
that of the body politic." Dr. William F. Russell, at 
the time Dean of Teachers College, and Dr. Paul R. Mort 
of the Advanced School of Education, had initiated this 
series of conferences between business men and 
educators. Russell had recognized the deepening gaps 
between education and business. The schools, only a 
generation before, had been considered the "bulwark" of 
American liberties. However, in the intervening years, 
the influences of industrial technology, a world war, 
and the Great Depression, had conspired to put the 
social ideas of many American educators at odds with 
the more conservative elements of our society who had 
faith in the laissez-faire economic system. 

The late ISgO's and early 1900's had been the 
heyday of capitalism. In 1929 the bubble burst. 
Prosperity, good times, high employment— in short, all 
the things which pointed to a brigHt future seemed to 
come to an abrupt end (Bowden, 1974). William E. 
Leuchtenburg (1958) notes, "Never was a decade snuffed 
out so quickly as the 1920's. The Great Depression 
forced the public to take a hard look at the cause of 
this economic collapse. For some people the stock 
market crash was seen as a verdict handed down in 
answer to the irresponsibility and immaturity of extra- 
vagant men without social conscience" (Leuchtenburg, 
1958). However, not all people felt this way. "Before 
the Crash, the more exuberant boosters had proclaimed a 
New Era. Poverty was to be vanquished by mass consump- 
tion" (Bird). In a sense this approach was seen as a 
patriotic duty (Bird). These attitudes reveal the 
divergent economic and concomitant philosophic view- 
points which prevailed during the decade of the Great 
Depression. 

The Crash of 1929 left business leadership in 
disarray. Tedlow, in his dissertation, reveals the 
devastating effect the Great Depression had upon the 
National Assoociation of Manufacturers (Tedlow, 1976). 
By the end of 1931, the NAM was in a state of crisis. 
It was evident that the association could not, in their 
existing state, rally the business-industrial commu- 
nity. Corporations, cutting their expenses, terminated 
their affiliation with the NAM. By 1933, the member- 
ship of the NAM had dropped to 1 f J|69j in 1922, it has 
been at a high of 5,350 (Tedlow, 1976). At a time when 
the industrial community should have looked to the NAM 
for leadership, industrial firms, instead, cut their 
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ties. Attached and maligned by a public which only a 
few years earlier had held business and industrial 
executives in high esteem, business-industrial leader- 
ship fought hard to prevent what appeared to be the 
beginning of public interest in a socialistic order. 

The election of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 had 
barely been accomplished when a group of wealthy 
businessmen, self styled the "Brass Hats," began to 
evolve a plan to revive the leadership role of 
business-industrial interests in American society 
(Hearings, 1939). Made up of a group of industrialists 
who had among them men who were known for their tradi- 
tional hard line, the "Brass Hats" sought, through the 
restructuring of the ailing NAM, to revive the stature 
and influence of business (Tedlow, 1976). From this 
nucleus grew a more formal committee which ultimately 
set the tone and the direction for the NAM. Only 
quality leadership, it was recognized, could serve the 
goal of "business salvation" (Henderson, 1936). 

A key element in the revitalized NAM's program was 
the establishment of a public relations committee whose 
function it was to initiate and carry out a public 
"education" program designed to bring before the public 
the business- industrial point of view. In time, the 
NAM's program of "education," that was initiated in 
1933 and 1 93 ^ , became a major component of their 
defense of the status quo. 

Along with the development of an aggressive public 
relations program, the NAM undertook to rebuild the 
membership of the association. Within a period of four 
years, as a result of the NAM's field gents promoting 
the need for a united irdustry, the membership haa more 
than doubled. At the same time a "power elite" was 
developing in the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Who are the "power elite?" Describing this 
group within the economic-political hierarchy, C. 
Wright Mills (1957) states that, 

The elite cannot be truly thought of as 
men who are merely doing their duty. They 
are the ones who determine their duty, as 
well as the duties of those beneath them. 
They are not merely following orders: they 
^ive the orders. They are not merely 
bureaucrats: they command bureaucracies. 
They may try to disguise these facts from 
others and from themselves by appealing to 
traditions of which they imagine themselves 
the instruments, but there are many 
traditions and they must choose which cnes 
they will serve. 
The NAM "power elite," much as Wright describes, were 
men who saw their goals as just and in the best 
interests of the America they envisioned. 

Just as business-industrial interests began to 
regroup and organize in order to regain their position 
of authority in America, an equally aggressive group of 
social reconstructionists and experimentalists from the 
progressive education movement sought to make the 
social and economic institutiors of America more 
responsive to the needs of society. The Social 
Antler magazine provided a valuable forum through 
which these educators presented their views. 
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Progressivism, as it pertained to education, 
represented in its broadest sense as much a reaction to 
traditional education as it was a philosophic state- 
ment. Progressivism, while it was a twentieth-century 
phenomenon, had its origins in empiricism, naturalism, 
and pragmatism (Tanner, 1 980). Recognizing this com- 
plex philosophical base is critical to understanding 
the diversity of educational approaches which were 
implemented during the 1930 f s. Furthermore, by having 
such an ^w^reness it is possible to understand why the 
lay public would be onfused. In fact, Burnett indi- 
cates that many teachers, not solidly versed in educa- 
tional philosophy, muddled through their careers not 
fully appreciating the distinctions (Burnett, 1979). 

In basic terms, progressivism was a way of 
approaching education which emphasised freedom, inde- 
pendent thinking, democratic social orientation, 
individuality, activity, purposeful learning, and prob- 
lem solving (Gwynn, 1960). Within this movement, there 
existed several philosophic 'camps 1 : romantic 
naturalism, social reconstructionism, and experimen- 
talism. Of the three philosophic views, only two, 
social reconstructionalism and experimentalism are 
pertinent to this paper. Experimentalism prescribed an 
orderly reorganization of society through reflective 
thinking; emphasis, therefore, was on an educated 
public. Social reconstructionalists sought an ideal 
social order and provided for the analysis of society's 
flaws and for immediate corrective action; emphasis, 
therefore, was on social activism. Although they 
shared a common concern for social issues, the ^con- 
structionist found experimentalism too neutral and 
individualistic. Tanner and Tanner (1980) provide a 
synoptic view of these philosophic differences. 

Harold Rugg, who has been referred to in some 
research studies as a social reconstructionist, appears 
to this researcher to be more closely allied with 
experimentalism. However, it is not the intent of this 
paper to attempt to narrowly define the philosophical 
position of Rugg. To do so would be to divert the 
central purpose of this presentation. It is important, 
however, that Rugg be recognized not as a radical 
educator, but rather one who had a democratic view of 
how social and economic issues should be resolved 
through educational reconstruction. Rugg's leaning 
toward the experimentalist approach reflects his 
respect for the social and philosophic views of John 
Dewey. Rugg's efforts to help young people to learn to 
take thought before they took action is just one 
example of Dewey's influence on Rugg. 

Harold Rugg's extensive writing on curriculum 
theory, as well as his textbook series Maa .and ilia 
changing society attest to his deep commitment to 
improving society through democratic educational insti- 
tutions. These institutions would be conceived so as 
to help young people solve problems through reflective 
thinking and the scientific method. 

Throughout this century the NAM has exhibited an 
interest in the school curriculum (Fern, 1959). During 
much of this period, the NAM had criticized the public 
school curricula and program of instruction. In 1928 
the NAM suggested that some students would be better 
off going to work rather than going to school. Dewey 



reacted to the NAM'S position. In a speech, he said: 
...when we find a bodv ^ ^en approaching the 
condition of our chools with the 

obvious purpose of u^xi. -nese evils (inade- 
quate program in instruction) to detract from 
the significance and importance of the work 
of the public schools, that (sic) we have a 
right to be suspicious of any furher conclu- 
sions oi recommendations which they put forth 
(Dewey, 1928). 

He noted that he didn't see the manufacturers 
suggesting that children on Park Avenue should go to 
work instead of school. Dewey concluded his remark by 
stating: 

Any genuinely practical idei/ism will go upon 
the belief that what the wisest and best of 
human parents want for their own children 
that the community as a whole should want for 
the children of the community as a whole 
(Dewey, 1928). 

In the late 1930's, the NAM was still suggesting a 
class system of education which, while it allowed for a 
basic education for all, in fact stressed an elitist 
program of advanced training using a process of selec- 
tion much as was done "...in selecting applicants for 
West Point and Annapol is..." (Prentis, 1938). This 
approach to education went counter to those views 
expressed by progressive educators. 

As it was initially conceived, the NAMs public 
"education program" was designed to project a parti- 
cular viewpoint favorable to industry (Walker & Sklar, 
1938). The NAMs early efforts included: a) Billboard 
posters praising America as a land of opporunity, b) A 
radio program called "The American Family Robinson," 
which dramatized how hard work and perseverance paid 
off, and c) A folksy cartoon character, called Uncle 
Abner, who gave out homely sayings on the state of 
government and the free enterprise system. Thes^ early 
efforts were designed to appeal to a general public. 
The nature of the material, however, was not geared to 
the felt needs of the individuals who made up this 
"general public." 

Just as the manufacturers were reorganizing their 
association, there were these in their midst who, on a 
political iront, were supporting the efforts of uitra- 
rightist causes. The American Liberty League (formed 
in 1934), the Crusaders and the New York State Economic 
Council were all recipients of large financial contri- 
butions (Saule, 1936). Those in leadership positions 
in the NAM had been closely involved in the formation 
of the American Liberty League (Wolfskill, 1962). 
Through the efforts of such a group and others, the 
NAM, and those in concert with their thinking, hoped to 
reorient the social and economic direction of America. 
In the process, they hoped to defeat President 
Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt's 1936 re-election victory was not only 
a public vote of confidence in the reconstructionist 
efforts of the president, it was a rebuttal of the 
conservative viewpoint projected by groups such as the 
NAM and the Liberty League. What made this triumph so 
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impressive was the margin of victory. Roosevelt had 
drawn "...nearly six million more voters..." than in 
1932 (Weeter, 1948). Following the resounding success 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt's re-election, big business 
organizations began to realize that if they were to 
bring about a realignment of America into the path 
formerly held, it would require a systematic effort 
toward influencing public opinion (Tedlow, 1976). 
Business leadership envied Roosevelt's command of 
public opinirn. Roosevelt's ability to gain support 
for his causes was recognized by business as the presi- 
dent's greatest asset (Tedlow, 1976). 

The NAM, in 1936, began to realize that the 
selling of a business point of view was not enough. It 
was necessary for businessmen to realize that they must 
focus on specific issues in a more personalized manner. 
Don Francisco, a public relations expert who had helped 
businessmen in California overcome a negative public 
image, offered advice to industrial leaders (Walker & 
Sklar, 1938), In an address before the Congress of 
Americar Industry, Francisco said: 

In thinking of people some of you made 
the same mistakes that we did. In our 
studies of people we considered them simply 
as population groups, markets-consumers of 
the things we were trying to sell. Only in 
recent years have we begun to think of them 
as people-voters-men and women whose aggre- 
gate opinions about business are of great 
importance in our work (Ogle, 1950). 

Francisco went on to explain the importance of a 
program which stressed specific things and ideas. 
True, it was important for manufacturers to sell their 
free enterprise philosophy: however, it was even more 
critical that they become personally involved (Ogle, 
1950). Weisenburger, the executive vice president of 
the NAM, echoed this point at a NAM Pacific Coast 
Conference when he explained: 

You cannot afford to leave the job of talking 
to the public about capital and labor in the 
hands of those who haven 1 1 had capita] and 
never did much labor (Weisenburger, 1938). 

The NAM, through such meetings, sought to alert 
the business-industrial community to the need for each 
individual becoming personally sensitive to the social 
and economic issues developing in America. The NAM had 
begun to recognize that in the battle for public con- 
sent, there were others who were competing with them in 
attempts to influence the public. The NAM was con- 
cerned about: communists, impatient reformers, and 
teacher propagandists (Weisenburger, 1938). 

The NAM attacked all groups that th.-y felt stood 
in the way of their attempts to preserve the free 
enterprise system in America. A particular concern of 
f\e ultraright leaders of the NAM was the educational 
activities of society-centered progressivists. The 
NAMs ruling elite realized that future generations were 
being influenced by the progressivists. 

Four decades ago, Harold Rugg represented a parti- 
cularly appropriate target for conservative pressure 
st tegies. The sales of Rugg's social studies text- 



bocks totaled 289,000 copies in 1938 (Nelson & Roberts, 
1963). By 19^4, as a result of the propaganda tactics 
from the reactionary right, Rugg would see his early 
success and influence all but wiped out (Nelson & 
Roberts, 1963). 

In the spring of 1 939 f the NAM had decided that 
the actions of ."radical" teachers, who debunked the 
heroes of America, should be addressed forcefully. A 
campaign was set up to deal with this issue. 

In April, 1939, Prentis (a leader in the NAMs 
attack on Rugg and progressive education) spoke before 
an audience of industrialists. He charged them with 
the responsibility of keeping the "republic" (Prentis, 
1939). He reminded them that the founding fathers 
sought to establish a republican form of government. 
Of danger to this republic would be collectivist con- 
trol. Prentis expressed concern for subversive 
teaching (Prentis, 1939). To ignore these trends, 
businessmen were told, was nothing short of turning 
their backs on the very heritage and foundation of our 
republic (Prentis, 1939). What was needed was a mil- 
lion businessmen focused on the problem of American 
society (Prentis, 1939). 

Prentis went on to indicate that he was concerned 
that in America we had practically abandoned the study 
of classical history (Prentis, 1939). Prentis attacked 
progressivism and its "collectivist" views (Prentis, 
1939). He also commented, critically, on what he per- 
ceived were the views of John Dewey (Prentis, 1939). 
Prentis closed his speech by urging the manufacturers 
to become interested in education. On that point, 
Prentis elaborated by suggesting, "...(a) Insist that 
the curriculum stress mental disciplines, (b) Insist 
on the study of classical history, (c) Insist on the 
study of political philosophy..." (Prentis. 1939). 
Naturally, the implication was that the political 
philosophy studied would be in agreement with the free 
enterprise system. 

The tone of Prentis 1 speech provided a portent of 
the NAM's role in galvanizing businessmen's interest in 
the topic of subversive teaching in the public schools. 
This was the first of many such speeches Prentis would 
make in the next two years. In later speeches, Prentis 
linked Dewey with Marx, Hitler and Lenin (Prentis, 
19^0), and attacked Harold Rugg and the Progressive 
Education Association (Prentis, 1940). Prentis 
was an articulate spokesperson for the NAM. As a 
member of the NAM ! s ruling elite, his views usually 
coincided with the NAM 1 s. In the area of education, he 
had a special interest. First, his father had been a 
high school principal (Win penny, 1 977). Second, 
Prentis held a masters degree in economics, was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa, and had served as personal secretary 
to the presidents of two universities: tht University 
of Missouri and the University of Cincinnati. He was 
well read, having accumulated by the time of his death 
1500 volumes. From the references made in his 
speeches, it is clear that Prentis made active use of 
his library. A biographer noted, "His interest in 
education brought him a position as head of a committee 
on educational cooperation.. . f to give advice on educa- 
tional problems too broad in scope to be solved by 
schoolmen alone.'" Thus, in April, 1 93 5 , when Prentis 



spoke, he was articulatirg not only the NAM 1 s views, 
but his own as well. 

The essence of Prentis 1 speech was that business 
leaders had forgotten the very roots of the American 
way of life. Guiding the economic destiny of their 
companies had caused executives to be diverted from 
remembering the roots of America's heritage. Prentis 
reminded the audience that America's heritage was built 
upon a tripod consisting of constitutional government, 
civic and religious freedom, and free private enter- 
prise (Prentis, 1939). Prentis pointed out that if one 
of these legs is removed the whole structure fails. 
Prentis told his «udience that criticism leveled at 
free enterprise would, if allowed to flourish, destroy 
America. He noted, America was torn between those who 
glorify the individual and those who give sanctity to 
the collective stic government (Prentis, 1939). 

In the eyes of the NAM 1 s ruling elite, those who 
criticized free private enterprise were communists; or 
at the very least, unAmerican. The NAM felt patriotic 
business men could not allow talk of that type to go 
\ ichallenged. Prentis worried about the "...mass of 
red potage..." which was before America (Prentis, 
1939). He reminded businessmen that the NAM had, for 
the past six years, sought to contend with this situa- 
tion. Now it was time for every businessman to join in 
the common cause. 

The NAM sought to sensitize businessmen to the 
perceived crisis. In that sense, Prentis 1 soeech 
served to focus attention on the issue of subversive 
teaching. The NAM feit such subversive actions posed a 
threat tj the free enterprise system in America. These 
radical teachers, by capitalizing on their positions in 
the public schools, could influence generations of 
future citizens. 

Within a month of this speech, the NAM's Public 
Relations Committee was proceeding with the next stage 
in the NAM's plan to resolve this crisis in American 
education. The report of a May, 1939, Public Relations 
Committee Meeting, revealed that the NAM had prepared a 
sixteen page outline of a program for the Advertising 
Federation of America (Report, 1939). The NAM and the 
Advertising Federation had a mutual interest Both 
manufacturers and advertising agencies profited from 
the free enterprise system. Positive public opinion 
was essential for this to occur. Attacks or criticism 
leveled at either group would, in effect, hurt both. 
Harold Rugg, in his textbooks, had focused on the 
short-comings of manufacturers and advertisers. The 
NAMs leaders had been aware of Rugg. Weisenburger, the 
executive vice president of the NAM in his Pacific 
Coast Conference speech in the spring of 1938, singled 
out Harold Rugg. He mentioned that Rugg had sold that 
the bulk of educators had only the "...most superficial 
grasp of the factors and trends which produce our 
industrial-democratic culture... " (Weisenburger, 1938). 
Weisenburger felt that businessmen were to blame. 

Of particular interest in the Public Relations 
report in May, was the fact that the NAM saw their plan 
as one which would "...form a nucleus.. for future 
action. The report notes that the plan called for 
booklets to be published and for the distribution of 
press releases. The advertising Federation of America 
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had a part to play in the NAM's overall schema. The 
report is not otherwise specific. The possible signi- 
ficance of this joint venture might be reflected in the 
actions of the Advertising Federation's leadership 
after this private meeting. 

In June, 1939, *-he Advertising Federation of 
America embarked on a crusade. The Federation's presi- 
dent, Norman S. Rose, indicated that by the middle of 
June, the Federation had in place their plans to rid 
the public schools of subversive textbooks (Myers, 
19*40). Specifically, the Federation foci'sed on the 
social studies textbooks of Harold Rugg. His books 
were in use in *4,200 school systems (Myers, 19*40). The 
federation stated that they had made this issue their 
"... Number One Problem 11 (Myers, 1 9*40). 

The Advertising Federation, in one of their let- 
ters soliciting the support of businessmen and news- 
paper editors, included a testimonial from a Mr. Jay 0. 
Lashar, advertising manager of American Chain and Cable 
Company. Lashar praised the Federation's "...vigorous 
campaign which should be wholeheartedly supported by 
everyone who appreciates.. .advertising" (Myers, 1 9*40). 
It is of interest to note that W. B. Lashar, president 
of American Chain and Cable Company, had been active in 
the NAM. He had served in 1935 and 1936 on both the 
Public Relations Committee and the NAM's National 
Industrial Information Committee (Hearings, 1938). 

As previously noted, the Public Relations 
Committee and the Advertising Federation of America 
included plans for booklets and press releases in their 
public information program. The federation during the 
course of the next year provided a booklet by A. T. 
Falk analysing the Rugg textbook's treatment of topics 
such as advertising and business practices. Also 
included in the federations^ publicity campaign were 
reprints of articles by B. C. Forbes, George Sokolsky 
and A. G. Rudd. Each of these r.en had written articles 
which maligned Rugg and his textbooks. 

Sokolsky, a paid publicist for the NAM, wrote 
articles for the Hearst newspaper chain and Liberty 
magazine. During this period, his articles attacked 
Rugg's books because of the social and economic view- 
points found in them. At one point, Sokolsky suggested 
that the teacher's guides for the Rugg books were 
"...either a new dispensation in learning or the very 
evil of the devil's disciple" (Sokolsky, 19*41). 

B. C. Forbes, beside having a syndicated column 
for the H earst newspaper chain, was the editor of 
Forbes business magazine. In August, 1939, and a^ain 
in February, 19*40, Forbes assailed the Rugg textbooks 
in editorials written for his magazine. Closely 
aligned with business interests, Forbes joined forces 
wich Merwin Hart of the New York State Economic 
Council, as both men sought to obliterate the Rugg 
textbooks from the public schools. Col. A. G. Hudd, in 
1938, had been successful in having the Rugg bocks 
thrown out of the Garden City, New York, school system 
(Schipper, 1979). 

The individual efforts of men such as Hart, falk, 
Forbes and Rudd were impressive. However, these 
efforts had their greatest impact in specific regions. 
Observed on a national scale these achievements were 
less spectacular. As long as they were limited in 
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number i Rugg was able to defend (usually successfully) 
his textoook series, Newspaper accounts support this 
position. In some instances, the critics were able tc 
achieve their objectives* The essential point to 
remember is that most of these early efforts were 
local ized. 

An irnrartant exception to these localized textbook 
battles was the national coverage given the attack cn 
Rugg through magazine articles, prepared booklets 
analysing Rugg books, and press releases. Of interest 
is the fact that the NAM had a^wsys received a 
favorable press. To a large extent, 'n could be 
attributed to the fact that manufacturers advertise in 
newspapers and magazines. The LaFoliette Committee, in 
fact, revealed that much of the advertising and press 
coverage provided for the NAM had been without charge. 

By January, 1940, the Advertising Federation of 
America's campaign was doing its job, Newsp3per 
articles and editorials were pointing out how the Rugg 
textbooks treated advertising. An editorial in the 
Department Store Economist reminded its readers that 
this was no trivial matter: 

When "Your Money's Worth" appeared in 1927, 
it created something of a furor, but the 
tencency was tc laugh it off. Ket, out of 
that book and its successors came the 
strength of the consumer movement—and that 
book was read chiefly by adults supposedly 
able to judge its statements with sc-ae 
intelligence, and assuredly less susceptible 
to misguidance than the high school minds now 
engaged in imbibing Professor Rugg's 
philosophy (Editorial, 1940). 
In the NAM 1 s inner councils, the decision had been made 
to commission a survey of the social studies textbooks 
then in use in the United States, In September, 1940, 
the NAM hired Ralph Robey, a professor of banking and 
economics at Columbia University, His job was "...tc 
prepare objective abstracts of the social studies text- 
books in general use' 1 (Prentis, 1941). 

The NAM headquarters, in an interview with Jjjg 
P ublishers 1 Weekly (1940), explained that "...the 
investigation plan was worked out mainly by the Asso- 
ciation's committee on educational cooperation... 11 The 
interviewer was also told: 

The plan is part of a general NAM program to 
encourage manufacturers to be more active in 
de terming educational policies, and to 
"encourage educators to seek a better 
understanding of the private enterprise 
system so that this institution .free 
enterprise) can be explained to students more 
effectively as an indispensable concept of 
the American way of life" ( Publishers' 

Meekly, 1940). 

Ihfi Publisher^ a££&Lj voiced concern that while the 
abstracts could be objective, "...there is no way of 
knowing wi • the character of local investigations will 
be..." ( Publishers' Weekly , 1940). Furthermore, it 
was brought out by the interviewer "The members of the 
NAM may not take the trouble to read in their entirety, 
or with sympathetic understanding, the books in ques- 
tion" (Publishers 1 jfeekii, 1940). 



In * press release on December 1 1, 1940, the NAM 
stated that Robey had been commissioned to abstract, in 
an objective manner, the author's attitude toward our 
{governmental and economic institutions (New York 
Times, 1940). To accomplish this, Robey was to select 
actual quotations. 

To avoid having manufacturers and other interested 
citizens forming opinions on the basis of sporadic 
charges brought out in newspapers and magazines, the 
NAM thought (they said) it a public service tc present 
the "real facts" (Sc&ial Education, 1941). The Robey 
abstracts were the solution. Robey was not to make any 
judgment nor to question the soundness of the textbook 
author's views ( Social Kducat jqn, 1941). 

The nature of these abstracts and the controversy 
which they generated cannot be adequately covered in 
this presentation (Robey, 1941). What should be kept 
in mind is that these abstracts were planned by the NAM 
and that they were part of a larger plan to stimulate 
opinion against what they thought was subversive 
teaching and propaganda against free enterprise. 

A review of the comments made at the time, both by 
the KAMs leaders and by the press, reveals that the 
abstracts were considered to be the most effective 
method the NAM could use for making their case against 
those textbook writers at variance with them. The 
abstracts projected an objectiveness by : 1) bsing made 
up of actual quotations from the textbooks, and 2) 
being devoid of subjective commentary. By selecting 
only the quotations which supported their case, the NAM 
was able to bias the information which at the same time 
appear to be unbiased and objective. Furthermore, 
while most of the abstracts consisted of two pages of 
quotations, whenever the NAM had a particular dislike 
for a textbook, the abstract would be much more exten- 
sive in the treatment. On such occasions, as with the 
Rugg books, this extensive treatment was not on the 
side of evenhandedness. 

Although the NAM had carefully orchestrated the 
abstacting of social studies textbooks, they had not 
counted on Robey, in a press interview, personally 
attacking Rugg and other textbook writers. In their 
quest for public consent f the NAM was startled over the 
adverse reaction to Kobeys comments, and in turn, the 
abstracts. The NAM personally agreed with Robey 1 s 
views. Although they publicly disavowed the statements 
made by Robey, the NAM certainly did not make any 
effort to fire him (Robey, 1941), Nevertheless, the 
NAM stated in the press that Robey did not speak for 
the NAM. At the name time, the NAM was anxious for 
public opinion to go against Rugg ^nd educators iike 
him. Through careful press releases and contacts with 
leading educators, the NAM sought to placate the vast 
body of educators while continuing to attack radical 
teaching. The NAM, together with the NEA, initiated 
regional meetings for the purpose of bringing together 
businessmen and educators through th» country. 

In spite of the notoriety surrounding the Robey 
comments and the criticism leveled at hi? abstracts, 
the NAM's goal of thwarting Rugg was achieved. Nine- 
teen forty-one was, to a large degree, the last year 
that Rugg was able to publish his materials. 
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From adversaries to conciliators, educators and 
the NAM had presumably come full circle by 1948. In an 
article in ihs Nation's Schools , B. P. Brodinsky 
(1948), interviewing Earl Bunting of the NAM, referred 
to the "...new liberalized NAM which has shown a heart 
as well as forward looking views. 11 

The NAM'S ability to win the battle for public 
consent had required a master plan. Not the least of 
such planning was a strrtegy for "educating" the 
public. To do this meant the ability to establish 
clear lines of communication. It was unaerstood that 
propaganda works best when it is unimpeded. The NAM'S 
power elite analyzed all sources of public resistance 
to their message on the free enterprise system. Ulti- 
mately, the NAM 1 * attention focused on the social 
studies curriculum of tne public schools. The NAM felt 
that children were being taught to question the free 
enterprise system. 

Harold ftugg, from among many textbook authors, was 
singled out by the NAM for several reasons: 1) Rugg's 
textbook series was the most widely used in the nation, 
2) Rugg chose, in his texts, to focus on specific 
aspects of business which the NAM held as inviolable, 
i.e., advertising, profit motive, management 
strategies, and environmental issues, 3) Rugg f s books 
had a highly readable style making it possible, the NAM 
alleged, for him to subtly sway millions of immature 
minds, and 4) Rugg had, the NAM suggested, been able to 
adapt and implement the radical socialistic views of 
the Frontier Thinkers. 

The attack on Harold Rugg served as a bitter 
object lesson for other textbook authors who were 
publishing social studies material. The NAM's Robey 
abstracts of 563 textbooks made it unmistakably clear 
that all authors were being scrutinized. 

The issue of patriotism has always been an impor- 
tant element in the Rugg textbook controversy. The 
NAM, by the late 1930 , s, hat been able to join the 
concept of free enterprise with the stereotyped issues 
of patriotism in such 3 way that if one criticized free 
enterprise, it was the same as being against America. 
The Institute for Propaganda Analysis refers to this 
strategy as "transfer" (Propaganda Analysis, 1937). 
With this strategy, certain words develop an aura of 
virtue. The Institute calls them "glittering 
generalities." Loyalty, patriotism, the American way, 
Constitution defender: these words suggest shining 
ideals. By tying free enterprise with patriotism, the 
NAM wss seeking to transfer the prestige from the 
revered institution to one seeking to be accepted as 
such. 

Tne meaning associated with a word can provide an 
emotional charge which goes well beyond a word's true 
authority and intent. Such words, well chosen and 
descriptive, have a force which history shows has 
caused men to be destroyed and ideas to be brought 
forward for consideration. Two such emotionally 
charged words are: "myth" and "patriotism." 

The term ''myth" has several possible meanings: 1) 
a traditional or legendary story, 2) an imaginary or 
fictitious thing, 3) an invented stor", or U) an 
improved collective belief used to just.fy a social 
institution. This last definition is the most appro- 



priate for our purposes. 

Montaigne, the famous sixteenth century French 
writer and essayst, recognized the ambiguity of words 
and the danger inherent in how people interpret them. 
Montaigne has saia: "The word is half his that speaks 
and half his that hears it." It is important, there- 
fore, that this limitation be appreciated. This 
researcher found numerous writers describing patriotism 
but virtually no one providing an appropriately concise 
definition. 

Morray (1959) provides one of the most insightful 
studies done on the topic of patriotism. Morray sees 
patriotism as a powerful force which can bind or divide 
a nation (Morray, 1959). He sees patriotism as having 
a salutary effect on a nation when it emphasizes a 
concern for serving society. He says of the patriot: 
"His natural egoism has been overcome to the extent 
that in certain matters he sees he must subordinate his 
immediate private interests to the general welfare" 
(Morray, 1959). 

Service to one's country without concern for one's 
own personal welfare is true patriotism. Duty, self- 
lessness, sacrifice for the good of one's fellows: 
these become the heart of patriotism. Patriotism, 
naturalism, and Americanism have been used by some 
business, industrial and patriotic organizations as 
though they were the same thing. Lumley (2933) asks: 
"Is patriotism the same as loyalty to capitalism?" 

Patriotism can be defined, for our purposes, to be 
the love, devotion and support given altruistically tc 
one's country. 

The issue of patriotism becomes emotionally caught 
up in the meaning and the intent of the person or group 
using it. For the NAM, Rugg was considered un-Anerican 
because his social and economic views were counter to 
the laissez-faire concept of social and economic con- 
trol. How genuinely did the NAM believe this position 
is conjecture. The fact that the Rugg textbooks had 
been out for seven years before they were considered 
un-American suggests that patriotism was not the 
primary concern. 

Likewise, the concerns noted most often in the 
speeches, the press releases and the materials the NAM 
published, are those which deal with free enterprise. 
The NAM, while talking about patriotism, was more spe- 
cifically concerned with maintaining the private free 
enterprise system. Perhaps the point was best made by 
Eugene Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel. He said: 
"Patriotism is a beautiful thing, but it must noi be 
permitted to interfere with business" (Seldes, 1943). 

Finally, the 1939 records of the Public Relations 
Committee reveal that the NAM saw the worsening condi- 
tions in Europe as fostering a revival in patriotism 
among those living in America. A report states: 
"Events in Europe served to crystal ize a surge of 
patriotism which has been mounting in the last year." 
They evidently helped encourage the NAM to use this 
issue as a means of bchieving their primary objective. 

Most local businessmen associated with the NAM had 
only the best of motives in endeavoring to focus on the 
threat of subversive teaching posed by the NAM's 
leadership. However, armed only with the "facts" that 
the NAM's power elite chose to give them, the business- 

ins 
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Neutrality, Imposition, and Indoctrination in 
the Writings of George Counts 

By Bruce Rcmanish, St. loud state University 

Background jand Development 

Counts was not in the mainstream among the pro- 
gressive educators. W^iile other were focusing their 
attention upon the methods of teaching and classroom 
techniques, Counts had vrtured into the arena of 
social aims and purposes of schooling. Upon examina- 
tion he found that progressive education was not truly 
progressive in this respect. In time he began to 
criticize his colleagues for what he considered to be 
their myopic view of education. As he dissected their 
position more thoroughly, he sharpened his attacks and 
became more critical. 

The point above all others on which Counts raised 
much controversy was the idea of neutrality. Plainly 
stated, his entire argument for using the school as an 
agency for bettering society rose and fell on this 
point. He was satisfied by reason and evidence that 
the school could never be neutral in the true meaning 
of the term. Therefore, he attempted to demonstrate 
that efforts to prevent any impositions upon the life 
of the youngster were futile and misplaced. Rather, he 
called for a close examination of the forces at work in 
an attempt to control them toward positive ends. 

This chapter attempts to examine and explain 
Counts' endorsement of imposition. It hinges on the 
belief that neutrality is impossible and the pursuit of 
it ultimately dangerous. Therefore, Counts 1 effort to 
deftroy the basic supposition of those who held 
opposing ideologies is discussed followed by his view 
on the nature and role of indoctrination and imposition 
in education. In addition, criticisms of his position 
by his contemporaries are included to provide the 
reader with evidence from both sides of the issue. 

Progressive Education during the first part of the 
twentieth century can be viewed as having existed in 
two separate camps. One constituted what can be termed 
the child-centered philosophy while its counterpart was 
the society-centered school of thought as championed by 
George S. Counts. 

The child-centered advocates generally favored a 
program based on the interests of the individual 
youngster. Following Rousseau's sanguine notions on 
the nature of the child, they sought to make the 
child's interests the centralizing factor in the school 
curricula. This group was a response, in part, tc the 
traditional subject-centered approach in the school 
which tended to ignore individual interests and 
talents. Therefore, to make the child the center of 
all activities would enable a departure from the 
seemingly burdensome tradition of the past. 

For an educational movement to be progressive in 
Count's view, it had to have orientation and possess 
direction. In spite T their somewhat altruistic ten- 
dencies in supporting liberal programs, the people who 
were most supportive of the progressive schools, both 



parents and pedagogues, had severe shortcomings in 
their outlooks. According to Counts they lacked deep 
and abiding loyalties, possessed no convictions for 
which they would sacrifice much, would find it hard to 
live without their customary material comforts, were 
somewhat insensitive to the accepted forms of social 
injustice, were content to play the role of interested 
spectator in the drama of human history, refused to see 
reality in its harsher and more disagreeable forms, 
rarely moved outside the pleasant circles of the class 
to which they belonged, and who, in the day of severe 
trial, would "follow the lead of the most powerful and 
respectable forces in society and at the same time find 
good reasons for so doing" (Counts, 1932). 

Counts did not disparage the child-centered pro- 
gressives for their interest in the child. He saw 
their efforts as having important insights. For 
instance they recognized the psychological truth that 
interest was a condition of effective and economic 
learning. Therefore, there was sound justification for 
having the immediate concerns of the young play a large 
role in education (Counts, 1952). Counts took issue 
with the movement because it lacked a solid social 
foundation. A school could not become socially pro- 
gressive by mere resolve. Unless it reached down into 
the substratum of society and tapped the deep flowing 
currents of social life, it could only be another 
pedagogical experiment, of interest to the academician 
but destined to an early grave. He likened the diffi- 
culty of founding a progressive educational movement to 
that of founding a progressive political party. If it 
was not rooted in £,ome profound social movement or 
trend, it could be but an instrument of deception 
(Counts, 1929). 

Counts' position of using education to inculcate 
deep democratic sympathies among the young was com- 
pletely antithetical to the viewpoint of those who 
favored child centeredness. They snunned the notion of 
directly influencing the child, or so they believed. 
C A. Bowers provided an example of the tormented 
position of the child-centered sympathizers when he 
explained that they got chilled at the thought of 
indoctrination but rather preferred that the "American 
dream could best be realized by changing the 'hearts' 
of the students and making them more critically 
minded." But they failed to delineate just how the 
hearts of the students were to be changed (Dowers, 
1969). So it can be said that these particular pro- 
gressive educators called on education to have a 
vision, but the nature and context of the vision were 
never put forth. Their vision contained no content of 
the good life. 

Counts attempted to analyze the origins of this 
posture held by many adherents of the "new" education, 
Many of them had been reared as children by adults who 
held rigid fundamental views in morals and religion. 
As a result of this strict childhood conditioning they 
later had to undergo a long and painful struggle in 
order to transform their early inheritance of belief 
and allegiance into something consonant with scientific 
outlooks and principles. It was, he suspected, from 
the perspective of their own poignant personal 
struggles that Uiey interpreted the meaning of educa- 
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tion for freedom. Feeling that they were victims of 
narrow orthodoxies imposed upon them during childhood, 
they assumed that an ideal pattern of education would 
be precisely the opposite of that which they have 
suffered. Hence their desire to have children live in 
a world of their own, free from the burdens of adult 
traditions, institutions, and standards. They assuned 
that each child would become free and i: -dependent and 
health-minded as he or she was left alone to work out 
his or her own career and objects of belief and alle- 
giance (Childs, 1956). Therefore, Counts did not feel 
that the child-centered progressives were very con- 
cerned about democratic and educational principles. 
They were instead responding to their past ralner than 
creating and developing a program that could meet the 
needs of Doth the youngsters and the society. 

Another interesting observation concerns the 
methods employed among college professors involved in 
teacher education. Those who opposed anything 
resembling indoctrination were curiously enoufth 
involved in the process of having their charges adopt 
the methods of the "new" education, which naturally 
held the hope for the future of education. One wonders 
whether their preferences for the new teaching ideas 
were adopted by their students vicariously or through 
osmosis, since it can be assumed that every effort was 
made to avoid imposing the new outlook. 

Counts, then, selected his grounds for battle 
precisely on the issue of neutrality for it was the 
anithesis of what he had held to be the democratic and 
political purpose of the public school. Disheartened 
by the role to which the public school had been rele- 
gated, he saw a need to demonstrate the necessity of 
waking the sleeping giant for the fulfillment of its 
mission. Though historical justification existed for 
education's major task, opponents defended the status 
quo arduously when suggestions were made that the 
task should be achieved. 

Good results would not occur as a natural conse- 
quence of education. TTiey had to be the goal of educa- 
tion in order to be realized. The neutral posture of 
many of his contemporaries represented a severely naive 
faith in the good that results from education. To 
support his assertion, Counts turned tw examples of how 
education had been used for bad purposes. The fact 
that education by itself was not enough was demon- 
strated through a brief look at modern history. All 
the Axis powers had spent enormous sums of money and 
vast energies on developing the minds of their young. 
It was obvious tfiat the development was not for denies 
cracy or freedom. In reality, education was the mid- 
wife of catastrophe (Counts, 1962). 

Surely the tyrants did not fear an educated popu- 
lace for literacy among our vanquished enemies of World 
War II. In fact, Japan and Germany could boast of 
literacy rates at that time which were equal to or 
greater than the levels that exist in America today. 
In the Soviet Union they have boasted for decades that 
they have 'eradicated 1 illiteracy. 

These examples serve to demonstrate that education 
as literacy cannot serve to free people from the forces 
of tyranny. In the United States people have operated 
under the assumption that if democratic processes are 



present then the* results of those processes will be 
good ones. The fact is that the ends could t.lso be 
disastrous. Simply guaranteeing a democratic process 
in no way guarantees Rood results (Bayles, 1960). 

If faith in education is based on the supposition 
that ultimately the democratic process will yield gooci 
ends, then the educational apparatus must be faced in 
such a direction. A close assessment of the role of 
organized education in history from pre-literate humans 
to the middle of the twentieth century "fails utterly 
to support the traditional faith in the beneficence cf 
schools am other agencies for the rearing of the 
young. 11 The period between the two world wars of ttr 
century have been cited in this respect. "The record 
should teach us that only an education designed to 
serve beneficent ends can ever be beneficent in anv 
human conception of the term" (Counts, 1958). 

Counts gave little credence to the notion that if 
youngsters were given an opportunity to see the true 
facts, ttiuy would naturally corce down on the side of 
democracy. To demonstrate the point, he related a 
conversation once held with Mr. A. V. Lunacharsky, the 
Commissar of Education in the Russian Republic until 
1029. Mr. Lunacharsky had assvred Counts on that occa- 
sion that Soviet educational leaders did not believe in 
indoctrinating the children in the ideas and principles 
of communism. When Counts queried whether the children 
became good communists while attending the school, 
Lunacharsky answered that the great majority did. 
Counts sought an explanation to this remarkable pheno- 
menon and was informed that "Soviet teachers merely 
tell their children the truth about human Msfc -7. As 
a consequence practically all of the mor intelligent 
boys and girls adopt the philosophy of communism." 
Counts then recalled his rearing in a Methodist sect 
which also confined its teaching? to the truth (Counts, 
1932a). 

It was this framework of thought and analysis 
which led Counts to defend the thesis that schools, by 
their very nature could not be neutral instrumen- 
talities. He hold that education could never be 3 
purely autonomous process, ir.uV-.r.dent of time and 
place and conducted according ,c ii: r ; own laws. There- 
fore, education was to oe se?n in 0 oivilizational 
context. 

There have been as man education!: in history 
as there have beet; human societies. It is as 
much an integral part of a culture cr riwili- 
zation ys an economic or political system. 
The very way in which education is conceived, 
wtrther its purpc.se is to enslave or free the 
minu, is an expression of the society which 
it serves.. .of necessity ati education is a 
most intimate expression of a particular 
civilization (Counts, 1%8). 

Counts objected to the claims that schools ought 
to be neutral and defended his position on the grounds 
that all education contained a lar^e element of imposi- 
tion, that this was inevitable, that society's exis- 
tence and evolution depended upon it, that as a result 
it was eminently desirable, and that the frank accep 
tance of this fact by the educator was a major profes 
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aional obligation. Moreover, he argued that a failure 
to do this represented a repudiation of a most crucial 
educational responsibility, the clothing of one's own 
prejudices in the garb of universal truth, and the 
introduction into the theory cf education of an element 
of obscurantism (NEA, 1932). 

Counts was not alone in assuming that schools were 
established by societies oO that children could become 
something which they M ould otherwise not become* Boyd 
Bode also accepted the view that neutrality was impos- 
sible and stated; 

"Since the transmission of racial and 
national heritage inevitably calls for inter- 
pretation, it seems reasonably obvious that 
there are and can be no neutrals in educa- 
tion. Pernaps the most unedifying spectacle 
in present day education is the persistent 
and fatuous attempt to avoid the whole issue 
by a specious claim of neutrality* (Ennis, 
1961). 

Smith, Stanley, and Shores revealed a similar view 
in their curriculum text by stating that 

the context of the curriculum, regardless of 
how it is selected, educates either for the 
status quo or for changes in it; and the 
curriculum worker could be on more defensible 
grounds it he accepted this fact and frankly 
took a stand for, or against, a carefully 
analyzed and consistent view of social 
reconstruction (Smith & Ennis, 1961). 

David Gordon was more direct by stating that "on 
the face of it, neutrality can always be achieved by 
abdicating from one's educational role. For instance, 
a teacher can achieve neutrality, it would s*em, with 
regard to a particular issue by not teaching it at ail. 
However," he continued," it is a tacit assumption of 
most discussions of this sort that this solution will 
not do. In other words, despite the fact that 
neutrality is a central value in the western liberal 
tradition, no one seems to think it reasonable or 
sensible to demand of teachers and/or educational 
institutions that they be neutral about the process of 
education itself" {Smith & Ennis, 1961). 

Counts persevered on this point and maintained 
that whenever choices were made invt ing a school 
program, values were involved and consequently claims 
of neutrality had to be relinc. ished. Consider for 
example the shaping of the curriculum, the selection of 
a textbook and then the materials within the textbook, 
the grading system employed, the organization of social 
activities, the choice of pictures and paintings hung 
on corridor and classroom walls, the selection of 
teachers, even the architecture of a building— all 
impose the preference of others, usually adults, upon 
the world of the students (Counts, 1969). 

Many would likely agree that impositicr. f some 
kind is inevitable in the education of tne young. 
Counts believed that Indoctrination of sorts was sn 
unavoidable fact if not a desired one and he believed 
that educators had a responsibility to know, in so far 
as possible, what they were doing. In this way they 



could avoid the effects of undesirable imposition and 
maintain those aspects consider 1 to be desirable. Yet 
many felt a strange profanity any effort proposed to 
understand, plan, and control the process of imposition 
or indoctrination. In other words what was needed was 
an ability to control the process, not merely a submis- 
sion tc it. !)e concluded, therefore, that complete 
impartiality was utterly impossible, that the school 
had to shape attitudes, develop tastes, and even impose 
ideas (Counts, 1965). 

He declared that from the beginning of homo 
sapiens, education, in both formal and informal 
aspects, had embraced the complete process of inducting 
the young into a given society with "its culture, its 
ways of acting, feeling and thinking, its language, its 
tools, its institutions, its ethical and aesthetic 
values* its basic ideas, religious doctrines, and 
philosophical presuppositions." Accordingly, education 
was not an autonomous process governed by its own laws 
and being the came everywhere (Counts, 1969). All 
these represented imposition even if only tacitly. 

Language provided a convincing example when its 
role in the evolution of humankind was compared to that 
of the machine. The modern age has held machine tech- 
nology in awe and it has been credited with fun.ishing 
a profound iirpact upon the nature of modern civiliza- 
tion. Yet it appear* clear that machines would likely 
have never materialized if each generation has not 
imposed language on its successor. If the genuine goal 
was to avoid imposing upon the young, then no language 
should to learned until the age of twenty-one at which 
tioe the person could choose the language he or she 
preferred (Counts, 1969). St-ange as it may seem, the 
case for neutrality, when pushed to its ultimate justi- 
fication, becomes ludicrous indeed. For once the deci- 
sion has been made to pursue a course of impartiality, 
there car* be no exceptions. The reality of such a 
posture is brought to bear by the example of language 
as demonstrated above. Therefore, grave Joubt is cast 
on the plausibility of th* neutral position. 

Dince the educational enterprise could not be a 
neutral undertaking, Counts favored employing the 
apparatus to serve democratic ends. The energies of 
organized education needed to be directed t*> the 
defense and strengthening of the democratic traditions 
and way of life. Political liberty, if it was to 
endure, had to be something which was imposed because 
of the demands it placed on human nature and on the 
character and mind of men and women. This, in his 
estimation, was one o'. the most extraordinary imposi- 
tions in the entire history of homo sapiens (Counts, 
1969). He acknowledged that there were inherent diffi- 
culties in such a declaration, due to the cherished 
democratic respect for individual personality which did 
not appear in autocratic regimes. 

But such admission merely serves to support 
the basic argument. To those who would see 
in the dedication of the schools to the 
teaching of democracy an unfair imposition of 
the viewpoints of the adult world upon the 
child, or of the present upon the future, the 
point can be made that the ideas, values, and 
outlooks of democracy are quite as much the 



product of man's creative genius as language 
or number, and quite as precious. To live by 
them is far more difficult than the conquest 
of the alphabet or the mastery of the multi- 
plication table (Counts). 

Fallacies qL lh£ Progressives 

Counts attempted to explain tne neutral position 
by developing what he considered to be its underlying 
assumptions. It was curious to him how the same people 
who rejected imposition or indoctrination covid often 
be quoted on the desirability of having students 
develop democratic sentiments. Confronted with this 
anomaly, he endeavored to explain it. In so doing he 
outlined and described what he considered to be widely 
held fallacies concerning both humankind and education. 
These fallacies accompanied the viewpoint of his oppo- 
sition. If they were better known and understood then 
there would be less justification for resistance to his 
call. 

He began with the fallacy that humans were born 
free. This was a fallacy since humans were born help- 
less. A person's freeLdom was achieved through the 
medium of culture. Each individual was born into a 
particular culture. As a result, he or she became 
Chinese, Apache, Irish, or Aborigine. "Yet, even if a 
particular soul should happen by chance to choose a 
Hottentot for a mother, it should thank its lucky stars 
that it was born into the Hottentot culture rather than 
entirely free" (NEA, 1932). 

Culture is imposing in forms that affect every- 
thing from survival to happiness. Children born into 
affluence learn at an early age that the garbage is a 
place in which they are not to play, while children 
born in severe poverty learn very soon that the garbage 
is often a place to acquire sustenance for another day. 
The importance of language and the role it plays have 
been suggested earlier, but the perpetuation of culture 
can hardly be envisaged without the medium of language. 

Culture is also responsible for a tradition of 
achievement along a particular line. It can be argued 
that the imposing of traditions upon children involves 
a severe restriction upon their freedom. However, 
Counts maintained that, provided the tradition is vital 
and suited to the times, such imposition releases the 
energies of the young, sets up standards of excel- 
lence, and makes possible great achievement. Moreover, 
"the individual who fails to come under the influence 
of such a tradition mny enjoy a certain kind of free- 
dom, but it is scarcely a kind of freedom that anyone 
would covet for himself or for his children" (NEA, 
1932). 

A second fallacy was that the child is good by 
nature. In Counts' view, the child is neither good nor 
bad at birth. The newborn child represents a bundle of 
potentialities which may be developed in varying direc- 
tions. "Guidance is, therefore, not to be found in 
child nature, but rather in the culture of the group 
and the purposes of living" (NEA, 1932). The point was 
clarified sometime later by Counts when he contended 
that ordinary men and women seemed to be neither 
inherently good nor bad. "The men and women of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who led the 
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struggle for the* emancipation of the masses made the 
mistake of assuming that the masses of the people were 
created in their image" (Counts, 1949). 

He continued by saying that there can be no good 
individual apart from some conception of the good 
society. The good society, professed Counts, is not 
something that is given by nature. II must be 
fashioned by the hand and brain of humans in harmony 
with some accepted ideals. Furthermore, the process of 
building a jood society i. c an educational oroceas 
(Counts, 1932). It must also be kept in m: that 
aiming for the good society will result in the imp^i- 
tion and molding of the child. 

The third fallacy held that the child lives in a 
separate world of his or her own. Those who see the 
adult as an alien influence in the life of the child 
make it sound as though it represents an invasion by a 
foreign power. This dualism is completely artificial 
for regardless of the view of the adult, "the child 
knows but one society; and that is a society including 
persons of all ages" (Counts, 1932). In fact, it was 
precisely this gap, Counts believed, between the adult 
outside world and the school which robbed education of 
much of its meaning. 

The next false assumption held by many was that 
■education is something pure and mysterious which is 
unchanging for ever more. In this case, education is 
seen purely as method which exists independently of 
cultural milieu and is equally beneficent in all times 
and places (NEA, 1932). This assumption must be 
related to that which claims humankind's inherent good- 
ness. Even a brief survey of human exist' 2 during 
the twentieth century will reveal the err^r in the 
above assumption. 

The fifth fallacy was the notion that all educa- 
tion should be impartial in its emphasis, and no bias 
should be given to instruction, having explained the 
role and function of culture, suffice it to say that a 
similar process operates in the school and that a 
degree of conscious direction must be present. As a 
further illustration, it is obvious that the whole of 
creation cannot be brought into the school. Some 
choice is made when selecting what to admit and what to 
omit. By favoring this over that, whether it be a 
teacher, a book, or a subject, bias has been employed 
(Counts, 1932). To bring the issue into closer focus, 
consider the teaching of homosexuality as a school 
subject. Given the opporunity to vote on the matter, 
parents and teachers would vote overwhelmingly in oppo- 
sition. This surely represents the preference of one 
value system over some other. Imagine the number of 
choices made daily by the teacher alone. The plan for 
neutrality becomes more difficult as the issue is pur- 
sued. 

Next was the mistaken belief that the great objec- 
tive of education is to produce the college professor, 
that is, "the individual who adepts an agnostic atti- 
tude toward every important social issue, who can 
balance the pros against the cons with the skill of a 
juggler, who sees all sides of every question and never 
commits himself to any, who delays action until all the 
facts are in" knowing that all the facts will never 
come in (Counts, 1932). Consequently, he or she can 
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hold judgement in suspension, indefinitely and continue 
to remain above the din of difficulty. His or her 
position is given support by the fact that any number 
of solutions are offered for any social problem, yet he 
or she can wait until the correct solution comes along. 

Fallacy number seven is closely related to the 
sixth. It is that education is essentially an intel- 
lectual [recess with intellectual goals. There Counts 
agr»ir. injected the concept of the ideal which he felt 
gave meaning, direction, and significance to life. He 
was referring to the element of faith or purpose which 
lifts one out r one's self and above the level of 
one's more narrow personal interests. He later stated, 
"We are able to contemplate the universe and find that 
all is vanity. Nothing really stirs us, unless it be 
that the bath water is cold, the toast burnt, or the 
elevator not running" (NEA, 1932). Being moved by no 
great faiths, lacking a sense of vision c.nd mission in 
life, it was no wonder, he felt, that people were so 
fearful of indoctrination. 

The eighth fallacy was that the school is an all- 
powerful educational agency. A more realistic 
appraisal is that the school usually works in harmony 
with other social forces (NEA, 1932). To head in a 
completely different direction from those forces would 
be met by resistance on the part of students as well as 
parents and community leaders. However, by believing 
the school had such ability and power, many feared 
indoctrination on these grounds. 

Fallacy nine held that "ignorance rather than 
knowledge is the way of wisdom." By ignorance, Counts 
meant leaving things to change rather than attempting 
to understand, plan, and control the process. This 
results from teachers realizing the molding effect the 
environment has on the child and then refusing to 
control their acts or consider the consequences. 
Inherent in this concept is the assumption that the 
child's rights can be protected only if the teachers' 
influence upon him or her is thoroughly concealed under 
a heavy veil of ignorance. "If the school can do no 
better than this, it has no reason for existence" 
(Counts, 1932b). And if this is an accurate appraisal 
of the situation, then the schools operate under false 
pretenses. Counts was able to point his dismay 
directly at Progressive Education in this regard, which 
he claimed wished to build a new world but refused to 
be held accountable for the kind of world it built 
(Counts, 193Pa). 

Last wa<; the fallacy that in i society which 
experiences prodigious change as does ours, education 
has a major responsibility to prepare youngsters to 
adapt to change. Implicit in this notion is that 
individuals must hold beliefs and values tentatively in 
order to adapt. The danger is that under this concep- 
tion of life and society, education can only bow down 
before the gods of chance and reflect the drift of the 
social order. It is a conception essentially anarchic 
in character which exalts the irrational above the 
rational forces of society, "makes of security an indi- 
vidual rather than a social goal, drives every one of 
us into an insane competition with his neighbors, a nd 
assumes that man is incapable of controlling in the 
common interest the creatures of his brain." Counts 
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closed the last fallacy with a stirring and impassioned 
admonition: 

Here we have imposition with a vengeance, but 
not the imposition of the teacher of the 
school. Nor is it an enlightened form of 
imposition. Rather is it the imposition of 
the chaos and cruelty and ugliness produced 
by the brutish struggle for existence and 
advantage (Counts, 1932b). 

It seems a fair assessment to say that some of the 
above mentioned fallacies are only partly false. 
Indeed a few are hyperbolic but the point remains the 
same; many educators of the period arrived at their 
pedagogical beliefs without a careful investigation of 
the underlying characteristics, historical and social, 
of the age. If it is the case that their basic assump- 
tions were distorted, then their pronouncements and 
solutions are open to serious question. As widely held 
assumptions they represent a solid base for error in 
judgement and perception in educational decision 
making. 

I ndQct ri net i Q JI Defined 

Before examining Counts 1 program for democratic 
education, it may be helpful to review what he thought 
indoctrination was and was not. Since foes of indoc- 
trination feared blatant mind control or the inculca- 
tion of a mindless patriotism, he clarified his posi- 
tion on the matter. Though he viewed indoctrination as 
inevitable, he too was fearful of both a misunder- 
standing of his use of the term and the potential for 
misuse of the practice itself. 

Webster defines indoctrinate as to instruct in 
doctrines, principles, theories, or beliefs; to 
instruct; to teach. It is derived from the Latin 
doctrine — to instruct. Counts expressed his concern 
over the employment of the word by asserting that he 
did not intend its interpretation to be pejorative and 
that it was possible that indoctrination was too strong 
and uncompromising a word to apply to the kir.u of 
influence which he had in mind. F^rhaps imposition was 
better, but he warned that even this term should be 
made to carry its milder connotations. 

This clarification, it should be noted, was issued 
in 1932 before his Dare the school build £ new social 
order was widely read and criticized. He continued to 
hold his position on the nature of imposition, however, 
over the course of his career. The choice of the word 
indoctrination could have been better considered, pos- 
sibly, but it seems Counts thought that in the field of 
education, others would view the term differently. 

He placed the matter in proper perspective when, 
years later, he related an experience he hail had with 
Professor John Dewey in 1932. He and Dewey engaged in 
what Counts described as a full-blown debate that year 
over the idea of indoctrination. Counts defended his 
thesis that a measure of indoctrination was inevitable. 
Although he rejected the proposition that anything 
should be taught as fixed, he defended the idea of 
"imposition" as a basic and inescapable aspect of the 
process of rearing the young in any society. 




A few weeks later, Counts was giving an address at 
a meting of teachers in New Yofk City. Present in the 
rec" of the auditorium was John Dewey, When the 
address had ended and it was time for questions and 
remarks from the floor, "The great philosopher stood up 
and said that he had checked the meaning of the word 
'indoctrination 1 in Webster's dictionary and discovered 
that it meant 1 teaching ,n (Counts, 1969). 

Though Counts disavowed favoring the use of indoc- 
trination and imposition in ways that would be 
frightening to most, a clearer picture can be drawn by 
surveying what he declared was definitely not to be 
incorporated under indoctrination. 

As has been pointed out, he was aware of the 
clamor over the term indoctrination which resulted in 
part from a failure to define terms. But to assuace 
the voices of opposition, he stated in 1932 that "if 
indoctrination is made to imply the establishment of a 
state church, the adoption of a set of sacred dogmas, 
and the teaching of these dogmas as fixed and final, 
then few of us while in our right minds would care to 
subscribe to the idea. Certainly I shall make no 
attempt to defend any such conception of education" 
(NEA, 193?). 

During the second world war, when pressure was 
increased for the incjlcation of patriotic values, 
Counts opposed such attempts to bring what he saw as 
despotism into the public school under the guise of 
teacher patriotism. Patriotism, if it was democratic 
by nature and concerned with the interests of the 
people as a whole, could be appropriate (Counts, 1 9^0). 
However, this was not to be confused with a mindless 
indoctrination of the flag-waving variety. 

It was important for educators to realize, none- 
theless, that a refusal to create a vision of a future 
America immeasurably more just and noble and beautiful 
than the America that existed, meant that the efforts 
of the so called 'patriotic 1 societies could be intro- 
duced into the school:; as an honest attempt to meet a 
profound social and educational need. In order to be 
justified in opposing the efforts of such groups, a 
finer and more authentic vision would have to be 
fashioned (Counts, 193?a). 

The younger generation was entitled to such a 
vision. Walter Lippmann described it this way: 

If a civilization is to be coherent and 
confident, it must be known in that 
civilization what its ideals are. There must 
exist in the farm of clearly available idea:'* 
an understanding of what the fulfillment of 
the promise of that civilization might mean, 
an imaginative conception of the good at 
which it might, and, if it is to flourish, at 
which it must aim (Lippinan, 19?9). 
In this statement, Lip^nan set forth the very essence 
of what Counts had characterized. Only through an 
adequate vision based on democratic values could the 
young be able to find their plac* in the world and at 
the same time improve upon it. 

Counts' version of patriotism in the schools is 
represented quite accurately by James Conant in Hie, 
edition £f American teachers in which he states: 




Our social and political structure rests on 
an assumption that is no less than the belief 
that each successive generation in the United 
St tes, through the democratic process, will , 
shape to some degree the social order. 
Liberals and reactionaries alike must agree 
that we need to develop future citizens whose 
actions will assure the survival of our free 
society. Call it education for citizenship 
or developing loyalty to the American way of 
life, twist to th ght or to the left— 
within wide limits the postulate remains 
(Conant, 1963). 
To Counts, this was not to be confused with having the 
school dogmatically inculcate as fixed or final any 
social doctrine whether it pertained to a new or old 
social order. 

Counts envisaged the many challenges which would 
likely confront the coming generation and he felt that 
the future of democracy, whether it would survive and 
if so in what form, would be decided by them. In spite 
of the likelihood of future vicissitudes, he warned 
that the teaching of blind loyalties to democracy f s 
traditional machinery would doubtless be the surest way 
of destroying it (Counts, 1 937). There was no need to 
defend the abstract articles of the democratic faith or 
all American institutions in their inherited forms. 
Furthermore, it was not to be something rammed down the 
throats of resisting pupils. Instead, the institutions 
should be freely and critically examined so that a more 
complete fulfillment of the democratic faith in the 
United States could be realized (Counts, 1941). 

He warned contemporaries, however, that though 
there was a need for developing an independent ana 
critical mind among members of the younger generation, 
it must be realized that such development was clearly a 
form of imposition! Possessing a critical mind is not 
a characteristic at birth. It comes from the careful 
development of one's critical faculties. To say that 
the goal of education is to develop the critical and 
inquiring mind so that individual may choose things 
freely for themselves is to favor the imposing of 
certain qualities upon the mind. That in itself 
favors one outlook over* another and does not satisfy 
the criterion of neutrality. 

A good example of how Counts treated indoctrina- 
tion, a true litmus test so to speak, would be to 
examine how he responded to the issue of patriotic 
teaching during the purported threat of communism as 
championed by .Joseph McCarthy. Discussing the matter 
of studying communism in American schools, Counts 
declared: "1 assume that the word studied means care- 
ful, comprehensive, systematic, and critical examina- 
tion of facts to achieve understanding; not the incul- 
cation of political doctrines." He then averred, "in 
fact failure to provide for the serious study of 
Russian communism at the upper levels of our educa- 
tional system would be enough to convict the older 
generation of stupidity or violation of trust." He 
concluded by stating that "in today's world, any person 
who does not have at least an elementary knowledge of 
Hussian communism — its controlling ideas, its institu- 
tions and practices, its impact on the world, its 
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The responsibility of the school, then, would l>c 
to develop a ehai ler; - *z\£ conception of the f ersavectivos 
arc potentials of democracy in ti:e United .States. Tn it- 
would require of youth active and creative attitudes 
alor.p with a iivir.p and heroic spirit, a positive sense 
cf social obligation, ar, eagerness to improve society, 
and a faith in be th the ends and means of democracy 
(Courts), l! this was in position, it wa:; so because 
iitorty wshs itself a social achievement which was pos- 
sible only ir: ar^ organized society. In a society where 
pec nle cio everything they y leaded, anarchy reigned, 
fuch a condition, to Counts, represented the surest 
road to de:^:oticm. 

Therefore, the school:' could teach dericeracy. The 
rh.cier of ballots ever bullet:; demanded that the educa- 
tion for th* 1 society refU cted that conscious choice. 
To atar.dor Ue de:rocractic pri'cedure would offer what 
hiitory b.ad revealed — civil war 1 and dictatorship, mili- 
tary justice, secret police, arLitrary arrests, perse- 
cutions, inrtiviiiual ard mauf terror, intellectual 
:Ir.very, auo "the creating of a heritare cf hatred and 
Utternesi to ccrrui t the relations cf men for genera- 
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I'cunts 1 i^eas t r • i.t » st n educatiorj or* educating 
f c r* d«:-ocracy wore directed toward th.c:e Pror.res: ivt-s 
wi o ::aw tno chief airs of education as Wir.f. the culti- 
vation of tht interests of the cr.ild. "hey represented 
a ; ut; tantial r : u::.tLT of educators so in the ; rocess oi 
raking. t.is> case, he managed to antagonize many of then:. 
Ir addititn, criticitnu- of Counts 1 [.osition tame from 
q her truni child-centered ;rogressivcs as well. 



I ..ul :■. ii.irr.a quertitneri Counts 1 proposal. :'nr 
the stand}. c it t. ei U'ai.t:t»r trail irsr. If, as f'tunts ts«o. 
sdf it too, teaoht-rs were r.r-t adequately propijou to 
addrcs: t[i« i :ociai ttur-es ct v the cay, fiamia wcndet\ s, 
about I ho real it it s a" '/cunts' position. As it was, 
cn'.y a few educators were attempting to map; ic v. j 1 1 
tho sreat issues, It ihc:e few were fiudinr it. diffi- 
cult, what was to be expected fro:;; the lane nurlers cf 
tea'iKirs who simjiy lacked the backcrourAi t c adores: 
these matters'; As H;ir.na :aw it, this dile;;rs r«;ti- 
t-ented bc;tr. a |'r'(?a't oLst.acle ar;c alio a .teat cpfir- 
t unity tc carry out. I'ounts 1 is.eas (lianrsa, 1 ( >;\.). Ti:c 
answer' lay in teacner training. 

i! anna's question was precisely that, a quo:, tier:, 
am. it addressed the mechanics of achieving fount: 1 air 
rather than raiainr a substantive r^itit concerrir;^ th.e 
proposals themselves. Flsie Clapp, or. the etr.er nar-d, 
challenged Counts on a point whicn, if his pes i tier, 
contained flaws, seemed to be a soft spot. Che felt 
that Counts was in reality attacking the nature of the 
wcrld in which the child lived, including the ideology, 
the ambitions, the indifferences, the acceptances, and 
the training of the people who surrounded the child, 
i'he conceded that by and large his attacks were justi- 
fied by the facts, and the changes he proposed would 
have some effect on the child* Nevertheless, one must 
put beside his criticisms the inescapable fact that 
"indoctrinating, in schools and out, of whatever 1 kind, 
is another thing than learning and living* He asks 
schools to indoctrinate children with their' ideas of 
social betterment because children are indoctrinated 
anyway — and generally against social betterment — and 
because he desires social betterment, as he sees it" 
(Clapp, 19??). This was a question of a fundamental 
nature because even if agreement could be reached on 
the matter of the school seeking social betterment, the 
battle would ensue at the point of deciding what that 
better society would be like. Counts had his vision in 
n i n d but surely others of differing political, 
economic, and social persuasions wouiu have dissimilar 
futures to offer. 

If the education of the past was faulty, a point 
on which Counts, and the child-centered advocates agreed 
albeit for very different reasons, then., wondered Flien 
Ceer, how would the products of that faulty education 
be expected to have the wisdom needed to confront the 
political, economic, and social issues? And what would 
be done with the improved "prcrressive" cure all? 
"Nothing more or loss," she affirmed, "than to proceed 
to indoctrinate the impressionable minds of our Lupils 
with cur own theory! Let us ask ourselves prayerfully 
how rreatly that differs frtm the policy of education 
o* the past which we unite in criticizing" (Geer, 
193^). 

To this particular kind of criticism, Counts 
deserved defense. His rationale never rested on ar; 
ass urn; on that indoctrination was fine and the only 
tiling * jetermine was the kind of indoctrination to be 
employed. Bather, he contended that indoctrination ir; 
seme form was inevitable and therefore instead of 
fearirg it and hoping it would go away, ho favored 
t-ont rontinr the fact and dealing with it forthrightl y. 
f-eyonii th^i he argued that if we wanted to maintain 
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political and individual liberty, then we had to edu- 
cate with that end as an educational goal. Democratic 
structures were not the result of fate and chance but 
were rather, he insisted, fashioned by the mind and 
hand of humans. Not to apprc ;iate that fact as a 
society left little hope for the future of America's 
great democracy. Once democratic spirits and outlooks 
were understood by the masses, Conts believed that 
attempts then aimed at bettering the social order would 
occur within that framework. The democratic framework 
was the pivotal aspect for Counts and that point should 
not be forgotten. As R. Freeman Butts explained, 
Counts 1 version of imposition was generally never 
under.-j,....od. Counts said repeatedly that "undemocratic 
means destroy democractic ends. Such means, if long 
continued and widely practiced may bring twilight both 
to... American education and American democracy "Butts, 
1976). 

Professor Geer, on the other hand, supported an 
education that developed critical faculties and open, 
discriminating minds. She did call for pointing out to 
students the deficiencies in the existing social order, 
but without imposing a new one in its place. She 
favored allowing the students to change their society 
based on their knowledge, not based on the new and 
modern dogma. 

One critic who seemed to want to get directly a*, 
the point was Nathaniel Peffer. Speaking of America's 
educators with direct reference to Counts, Peffer wrote 
in 1934, "they mean to save the world, at least in 
America — a prospect which would never occur to anyone 
who knows the world or America or the results of 
American education in recent years." And on the ques- 
tion of indoctrination he stated, "for educators to 
debate the merits of new social indoctrination in 
schools and universities is either an interesting but 
meaningless intellectual exercise or it is to clothe 
themselves with a fictive importance." He concluded 
that "They are followers, not pioneers. To attempt to 
3ndow themselves with a grander role is to waste 
motions or court heartbreak" (Peffer, 1934). 

Peffer maintained that despite what education was 
culturally or as a concept, as an institution it was 
not independent or self-sufficient. It could reflect 
but could not create. It could not generate new social 
ideas but could only transmit those which were already 
accepted. It was an institution which had to bend to 
the collective will around it. Therefore, in social 
ideas it could only rise as high as the source of the 
thought, feelings, and beliefs of the dominant groups 
in the .society in which it existed (Peffer, 1934). 
Counts accounted for this by desiring to elevate the 
teaching profe:.oion to a level of existence which would 
enable it to be one of the dominant groups. Short of 
that, Peffer and Counts did not seem to be in such 
major disagreement. Counts too, felt that the schools, 
in fulfilling their traditional role, did not reorder 
society in any fundamental way. He held out his chal- 
lenge for the school to become something which it had 
not customarily been. 

Finally, though Peffer's criticism was a valid 
one, he later appeared to fall prey to his own judge- 
ment. Having criticized social reconstructionists for 
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seeking to give the school direction and goals, seme- 
thing he seemed to believe was outside the proper 
purview of the educators, he then admonished education 
for its lack of direction! He stated in part that "the 
unhappy truth is that education is at sea and rudder- 
less, and has lost is bearings. Its grandiloquent 
fantasies and wild divagations are an escape from the 
harshness of facing the realization that it is without 
direction." It lacked a philosophic grasp, in his 
estimation, one which commanded authority from within 
and which could give criteria by which to interpret the 
facts which had been accumulated (Peffer, 1934). It 
can only be concluded that Peffer wan^ad a rudder but 
not the one offered by Counts. 

Probably the best challenge to Counts 1 views of 
indoctrination appeared in the journal of which he was 
the editor, Jhi\ Social Frontier . In January 1935, 
several scholars were asked to provide their ideas on 
the issue. 

Four of the writers favored indoctrination but for 
reasons or in ways not suggested by Counts. F. J. 
Sheed favored indoctrination of the Catholic perspec- 
tive since it was essential, he contended, that the 
purpose of life be the issue of first consideration, 
after which indoctrination could then serve that pur- 
pose. Lawrence Dennis favored its use to maintain the 
status of ruling elites. Earl Browder favored its use 
to bring about a workers 1 revolution. And George A. 
Coe wanted indoctrination to bring into being a class- 
less society where intelligence would be used for cul- 
tural advance. 

Only two of the scholars opposed conscious imposi- 
tion. Harry D. Gideonse sought to prsserve the tradi- 
tional liberal version of laissaz.-f aire economics, a 
position which needs r»o elaboration here. The other 
view which opposed its use was that offered by Boyd 
Bode. 

He analyzed the shift in values over time and 
underlined the erosion of the strict adherence to fixed 
and final principles, he saw in Counts 1 position the 
abandonment of a traditional outlook and the 
instituting of a new outlook. In both the problem was 
the same: the school indoctrinated to that end. On 
the other hand, if fixed truths were unavailable, then 
something quite different would have to emerge. "The 
lack of a fixed and final end shifts the spotlight from 
the result to the process. The important thing in 
education, as we are frequently assured, is growth." 
Valuing this as the key, Bode promised that "this end 
is secured by encouraging pupils to engage in personal 
undertakings in which they learn to rely on their own 
intelligence. With increasing maturity they are 
expected to deal increasingly with the reconstruction 
of beliefs and attitudes, in the same general way" 
(Bode, 1935). This would, in Bode's view, result in 
growth as desired. In short, he simply reiterated the 
pragmatisms perspective a la John Dewey. Bode also 
pointed out repeatedly, however, that there was no room 
for an assumption of neutrality in his position. 
Adopting his perspective would result, he believed, in 
an educated populace that would make indoctrination of 
any kind ultimately impossible. 

2CS 



In the final analysis, it is of importance to 
reiterate Counts' antipathy to the concept of indoctri- 
nating fixed dogmas. He believed that the adoption of 
suoh a policy would be disastrous and would mark the 
end of liberty in America. The spirit of freedom was 
not something that could be evoked on ccnmand, even by 
the highest authority, Rather, it was a tender parent 
that could b( .urtured in the young only by those who 
practiced, understood, and loved it (Counts, 19S2). 

Nevertheless, the schools were to provide a pur- 
pose with truly American qualities. In the past, the 
word America has been synonymous throughout the world 
with democracy. It represented the child of revolu- 
tionary ideas and impulses of the eighteenth century 
and became the embodiment of a bold social experiment 
to develop the capacities and redeem the souls of 
common men and wor en. In time, America's influence had 
p.rown to impel the human will everywhere to rebel 
against ancient wrongs. In Counts' estimation, this 
spirit was the finest jewel in America's heritage and 
was the thing most worthy of preservation. In his 
words: 

If America should lose her revolutionary 
temper, she will no longer be America. In 
that day, if it has not already arrived, her 
spirit will have fled and she will be known 
merely as the richest and most powerful o the 
nations. If America is not to be false to 
the promise of her youth, she must do more 
than simply perpetuate the democratxc ideal 
of human relationships: she must make an 
intelligent and determined effort to fulfill 
it. The democracy of the past was the chance 
fruit of a strange conjunction of forces on 
the new continent; the democracy of the 
future can only be the intended offspring of 
the union of human reason, purpose, and will. 
The conscious and deliberate achievement of 
democracy under novel circumstances is the 
task of our generation (Counts, 1932a). 
The last segment of this passage demonstrates again his 
two-fold faith; faith in democracy first and foremost, 
and faith in education's potential for aiding in its 
realization. These two strains in his thought repre- 
sent points of consistency throughout his writings over 
the course of more thar. fifty years. The warnings that 
Counts put forth concerning the continuance of 
America's democratic society seem as relevant to 
today's circumstances as they did over a half century 
wo when they were formulated. 
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Curriculum History: Whither Though Goest 
By Laurel N, Tanner, Tan pie University 

The 1982 meeting marks the fifth birthday of the 
Society for the Study of Curriculum History. To have 
been invited by our president, Murry R. Nelson, to 
comment on the past and future direction** of the 
Society is a greet honor, and I an; deeply grateful. It 
affords rne, a* a founding member, an opportunity fro 
document our accomplishments and to offer 0 point of 
view on how we may have fallen abort, of our aims. 
Birthdays can be useful occasions. 

The Society was founded in 19?? as a direct 
response- to a problem: the ahistoricai character of 
curriculum reform in our time. Its purpose is to 
generate good historical studies and to serve as a 
means of building on past experience with an ever- 
increasing effectiveness. 

There is no mistaking the need for more disci- 
plined inquiry into the history of the curriculum. We 
have addressed this need. Our papers and symposia 



reflect our members 1 work and research contributions in 
curriculum history. Our publications have generated 
interest in and clarified understanding of the past in 
the curriculum field* 

We have accomplished much with the first aspect of 
our work. A capsule history of curriculum history will 
drive the point home. Until relatively recently few 
curriculum scholars subjected the history of the curri- 
culum to analysis. The Committee on Curriculum-Making 
of the National Society for the Stuay of Education 
published a major study of the early years of the 
curriculum field but that was back in 1926. Signifi- 
cantly, the Committee, under the leadership of Harold 
Rugg, realized that no useful discussion of curriculum 
theory was possible except in the light of the history 
of the field. 

"This book (the Twenty-sixth Yearbook) gives the 
best presently available account of the early develop- 
ment of the organized curriculum movement, 1 ' declared 
Hollis L. Caswell at a curriculum conference at 
Columbia's Teachers college in 1 966. Caswell's obser- 
vation tells us something ab:;jt the availability (or 
lack of it) of good historical studies. Granted that 
the Twenty-sixth Yearbook was a remarkable accomplish- 
ment, forty years had passed since it* publication. As 
Caswell clearly implied, a new work was in press.. 
Seguel's Xh£ curriculum field: its XfiOCJiivfi X££T£ 
(1966) made its appearance shortly thereafter. Seguel 
gave us a substantial account of the early years, and 
Caswell, who was a pioneer in the curriculum field 
supplied much of the material. More interesting still, 
however, is that during the four decades following the 
publication of the Twenty-sixth Yearbook, no major 
historical investigation of the currir urn movement had 
been produced. Seemingly, intereoc in curriculum 
history reached its high-water mark when the field was 
in its infancy. This did not bode well for advance in 
the curriculum field. As Kliebard (1968) observed, 
each generation was left to discover the problems of 
the curriculum field anew. 

Why did interest in curriculum history subside 
with the publication of the Twenty-sixth Yearbook? 
Perhaps curricularists were too busy making history to 
write about it. As Tyler recalls about the Eight-Year 
Study and the challenges of making schooling useful to 
youngsters in the Great Depression, "It was a great 
time to be in education" (Tyler, 1976). And in the 
19'40's and 1950 f s, leaders in curriculum development 
were very active in state and regional projects to 
improve educational programs. There is no doubt that, 
for whatever reason, curriculum history was neglected. 
As a result, there were few studies for curriculum 
students to read. 

For a period of some eleven years after rcidcen- 
tury, there was no definitive history of the progres- 
sive education movement — the movement which began 
around 1890 and yielded to the forces of conservatism 
after World War II. Then in 1961, Cremin published Ihfi 
transformation q£ ih£ ifibofil which filled a long exis- 
tent need. Cremin is an historian of education and the 
book is, strictly speaking, an educational history. 
Educational reform must, of necessity, revolve around 
the two major curriculum questions: what should be 
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taught, and how it .should be taught. Tnc story told by 
Cremin concerns the emergence of a different way of 
answering these questions and the development of a new 
American educational tradition. The. transf orrcation war, 
immediately recognized by c urricularists as the impor- 
tant resource it wh:;. Perhaps the ultimate sign of 
recognition inme from Hilda Taba who \ ited it twice on 
the first page of her classic, Curriculum developm ent 
illfcflO *;id i?£P.£ti&L« 096V). In retrospect, the publi- 
cation of Cremin 1 :; study it a kind of watershed. Fol- 
lowing Cremin, scholars began to turn their attention 
to the era when the curriculum field was marked by 
vital and creative chanf.es. The era of profound 
neglect was over. 

Now, the entire problem of ahistoricisrn in curri- 
culum reform is usually summed up as the need to .study 
curriculum history. However inadequate this view, 
there is still a shortage of studies. This is the 
paradox of ahistoricisrn and it indicates clearly why we 
must study our own history and why this emphasis if our 
.Society's work is so important. Even five years after 
our founding, it is hard to realize how long and how 
badly curriculum history was neglected. 

Are isolated historical studies a sufficient means 
of building on our past experience with an increasing 
effectiveness? I have discussed this problem at some 
length elsewhere (Tanner, 1982) and time does not per- 
mit an explication here. The answer, in brief, is that 
they are not enough, which is why the founding members 
in their wisdom had a second purpose: using curriculum 
history to improve our curriculum efforts. It is here, 
in the area of influence on practitioners, where we 
have fallen short. 

There is a danger that the Society may be drifting 
toward the easy path of investigating curriculum 
history for its own sake, rather than engaging in the 
kind of research which will reveal lessons from the 
past in shedding light en contemporary problems. A 
number of schools and universities are seeking to use 
history as a means of countering ahistoricisrn in educa- 
tion. There is wide interest in the history of the 
curriculum, but there is a danger that it may become a 
preoccupation, rather than a means of addressing perva- 
sive educational problems. 1 believe that we must not 
forget the distinct problem which led to our founding. 
We must focus our efforts on examining how the study of 
curriculum history can be used to solve substantive 
educational problems. The central fact of ahistoricisrn 
is that it tends to occur in the educational situation 
— through those whe play roles in the policy making and 
conduct of schools. How can we help administrators and 
teachers to bu.iid on their past experience? This 
problem is still ours. 

.And let re note, too, that we are none too sure of 
the success of our mission ir. the university. We have 
r.o means of judging the adequacy of existing programs 
in preparing curriculum researchers in curriculum 
history. There is a need to do so, and to communicate 
the findings to the profession. I would like to pro- 
pose a survey of Key curriculum professors at leading 
research centers in education to ascertain: 



I. Whcit is the nature of the research in 
curriculum history currently being 
undertaken by professors of curriculum? 
What attention, if any, is being given 
to investigating the phenomenon of 
cyclical reform movements in the curri- 
culum field? 

3. What doctoral studies in curriculum 
history are currently in progress and 
what problems in curriculum history are 
being investigated? 

4. To what extent if any is curriculum 
history an integral part of the prepara- 
tion of doctoral students in the curri- 
culum field? What course offerings are 
available in curriculum history? When 
were these courses implemented? What 
were the circumstances that led to their 
implementation? Are new courses in 
curriculum history currently being 
developed? What ureas of curriculum 
history are treated in these courses? 

b. What pervasive educational problems need 
to be addressed from the vantage points 
of curriculum history? 

The findings of the study should be communicated 
to the profession through the Society for the Study of 
Curriculum History, Professors of Curriculum, American 
Educational Research Association (Division B), and 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

I should also like to propose that we establish a 
network of leaders in the curriculum field to work on a 
continuous basis in identifying and investigating prob- 
lems in curriculum history which may shed ] ight on 
significant present-day educational problems. The 
foregoing proposal will be submitted to the Society for 
the Study of Curriculum History at its business 
meeting. 

In closing, 1 would like to state my admiration 
and gratitude for the achievements of my colleagues in 
the Society. We have made a remarkable beginning. We 
will continue to turn dreams and plans into reality, 

(Editors 1 note: The proposal was submitted and 
approved on March 19, 1982.) 
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Possible Directions for the Study of Curriculum History 

By William H. Schubert, University of Illinois-Chicago 

I decided to respond quite directly to the three 
questions that our president, Murry Nelson, suggested 
for us. 

The first question (Do you feel that the Society 
is operating in a way consonant with its original 
mandate?) is interesting because it caused me to 
reflect on what could be taken to be an original man- 
date. As I reflect on the suggested purposes discussed 
at our founding meeting at Teachers College in 1977, 
and as I remember the business meeting discussion ac 
the first official meeting of the Society in Toronto in 
1978, the vision that seems to have impelled us is that 
of a group that would enliven and encourage historical 
curriculum scholarship. Put less positively, a central 
purpose was to prevent those who engage in curricular 
pursuits from being consumed by rampant ahistor icism. 
We hoped to do so by demonstrating the worth of 
studying curriculum hi/itory. I sincerely believe that 
during the past five years we have made an effective 
dent in the problem of ahistoricism. The papers pre- 
sented at our annual meetings have contributed to 
greater understanding of curriculum as a field of 
inquiry and to our knowledge of curriculum practice. 
Moreover, the appearance of our first Proceedings in 
1981 marked a formalization of our work (Tanner, 1981). 

We have moved in less anticipated directions as 
well. To use the insightful labels of Pressman and 
Wildavsky (Pressman, 1979), our policy has been more 
dis position than mandate and our work had been more 
evolutionary than mere implementation of prespecified 
ends. Our co-sponsoring of sessions with Division B 
and the Special Interest Group on Creation and Utiliza- 
tion of Curriculum Knowledge and the Special Interest 
Group on Philosophical Studies in Education at Annual 
Meetings of the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion represents a prominent diversification of our 
efforts to disseminate knowledge and interest in curri- 
culum history. 

I think, too, that we have had an important 
indirect impact on one another and on the larger commu- 




nity of curriculum scholars. By meeting together, we 
know experientially, not merely in an abstract fashion, 
that colleagues share a sense of direction. This not 
only relates to papers prepared for Society meetings 
but to other efforts to contribute to curriculum 
history. I must say that my experience with this 
group, in its informal as much as formal aspects, has 
been an important impetus to my own work in curriculum 
history. I was not doing research and writing for a 
nondescript audience as I worked on Curriculum books; 
IflS £ir£fc sight* y£ar_fi (Schubert, 1980a); instead, I 
had actual readers in mind for whom I tried to provide 
a useful piece of scholarship. I am certain that I am 
not alone in this regard— that many of us have been 
impelled to contribute books, articles, and research 
papers by the image of colleagues in this Society who 
would profit from the knowledge that we create. More- 
over, we can not only benefit from imagining the appre- 
ciations of colleagues, but from anticipation of their 
probable criticism. 

Thus far I have dwelt with formal and informal 
benefits that accrue from being part of this Society. 
An additional dimension must be mentioned, viz., the 
impact of our group on others. Though difficult to 
empirically verify, it seems reasonable to assume that 
if our own interest and involvement in curriculum 
history is augmented, it extends into the work of 
colleagues and students with whom we interact. 

The recent appearance of curriculum history 
articles in journals that are not principally curri- 
culum journals is quite promising. I am thinking of 
Kiebard ! s excellent piece (Kliebard, 1982) on curri- 
culum ferment at the turn of this century in EdUgfl- 
li&oal &£££2L£h&r, a journal for educational 
researchers generally; the analysis by Atkin and House 
(1981) on federal roles in curriculum development since 
1950 in Ed ucational Evaluation and PoliC v Analysis, a 
journal for policy p»"*lyst5 and evaluators; and 
Ornstein ! s (198?) recu. . review of historical ten- 
dencies in process and product orientations to curricu- 
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lum in Kappan which has a large audience of sjhool 
administrators. While I certainly do not impute a 
cause-effect relation between our Society's activities 
and these articles, 1 do wish to suggest that the 
articles represent a growing awareness that historical 
inquiry is critical in the consideration of educational 
problems, and that at the root of educational problem:; 
lie basic curriculum questions about, what is most 
worthwhile to know and to teach. It is refreshing that 
the ahistorical tendencies so widely acknowledged in 
the Sixties and Seventies are receding on several 
fronts and we are helping in that process. 

Thus, in response to Murry's second question (Are 
you satisfied with the direction that our meetings have 
gone?), my response is Xej;. This, however, does not 
mean that I would be satisfied if there were to be no 
further developments. 

This leads directly to Murry's third question (Can 
you support ideas for improving the meeting on 
furthering relationships with one another in the pur- 
suit of curriculum history?). My suggestions center on 
the considerations of possible additions to or varia- 
tions on our conception of curriculum history. I will 
first mention something about that conception and then 
raise some possible directions that we might consider. 

In reflecting on the papers presented at our 
meetings, 1978-1982, I feel that it is warranted to 
assert that we primarily have treated the history of 
curriculum as the study of the curriculum field, a 
field which has not existed in a formal sense except in 
the twentieth century (Schubert, 1980). Su' ely, it is 
worthwhile to focus on curriculum thought in this cen- 
tury and to study curricular practices in schools. 
However, I believe that we should consider the addi- 
tional value of probing beyond the present boundaries 
of analysis and interpretation. In thinking about 
possible directions, I found it helpful to employ the 
following prepositional descriptors to the term curri- 

ciilyrij .fcfifox^ within, behind, b&aida, .ami teypnd. I 

will briefly discuss each. 

1. Before Curriculum. Should we not consider 
giving greater attention to curriculum thought found in 
philosophical, social, and religious classics prior to 
the twentieth century? During the past several years, 
I have bet struck by the vast lack of acquaintance of 
graduate students (not to mention researchers) with 
these literatures. In using Robert Ulicb's collection 
entitled Three, timj&nsl years jpI jeduc-aliQual wjgdom 
(! ! lich, 195*0 to give historical perspective to an 
advanced seminar in curriculum theory, I have been 
astounded at the lack of famili ri ty with the likes of 
Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Bacon, Emerson; or even 
with tho. c -e more directly engaged in education, such as: 
Quintil i ian, Erasmus, Comenius, Festalozzi, Hurbart, 
Froebel and Dewey, The point suggested is that we wh 1 
study and teach curriculum history should not confine 
ourselves to the curriculum field of the present cen- 
tury; rather, we should seek renewed interpretation of 
curriculum thought that permeates the classics where we 
sometimes find that curricular issues are treated 
rather directly as in Book VII of Plato ! s Republic 
(19^5). In fictional works, curricular problem.; are 
less directly identified; nevertheless, I submit that a 
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wealth of uncharted responses to what we ask and should 
ask people to learn can be found in the likes of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Dickens, and Twain. Surely, we 
have only touched the tip of the iceberg in studying 
the classics for the insight and criticism that they 
offer curriculum. 

Within Curric ulum . What has the study of 
curriculum wrought within the lives of curricularists 
and within the lives of those who experience curricu- 
lum? Here I refer to the potential of biographical 
■studies. Our Society meetings have seen several fir.e 
biographical studies of curriculum scholars. Knowing, 
more fully the lives of contributors to our heritage 
ian provide valuable insights not found in large scale 
analysis of events and trends. 

Similarly, the study of biography itself car. 
enliven philosophical, cultural and psychological 
dimensions of curriculum, much as the study of The 
education jol" Henry Adams (1927) enlightened the liberal 
and practical studies of students throughout their 
second year of study in Alexander Keiklejchn's Experi- 
mental College at the University of Wisconsin just 
prior to the depression (Meiklejchn, 1981). Both the 
study of artistically constructed biography and the 
creation of biographical and autobiographical accounts 
of curricular experience would seem to fall within the 
province of curriculum history. Such study brings us 
closer tc the identification of what Dewey called "col- 
lateral learning" (Dewey, 1938) or "hidden curriculum" 
as it has been known since the late 1960s (Snyder, 
1 97 0) . Certainly, biography and autobiography and 
their close relative, the case study in its several 
variations, enable us to see the power of uniquenesses 
within curricular situations to which more sweeping 
historical treatments cannot attend, as useful as the 
latter otherwise can be (Schubert, 1080b). 

3. Behind Curriculum. Surely, we n*ed to con- 
tinue to look carefully at the social, economic, poli- 
tical, and psychological culture in w rich curriculum 
has been embedded. What combinations of events and 
human interactions have contributed to curriculum prob- 
lems? Put conversely, what events and interactions are 
symbolized by the curriculum? Much of the work in 
curriculum history has focused on thxs type of aues- 
tioning, and I believe much more is needed especially 
in the realm of creating strategies to determine 
cultural influences on curriculum. Conversely, again, 
the actual and possible influence of curriculum on 
culture must be addressed. Broudy has productvely 
labeled this the study of "life consequences of 
schooling" (Broudy, 1972). 

£££id£ Curric ulum . Should we not study cur- 
ricula that exist in parallel with that usually 
analyzed? The study of curriculum has focused almost 
exclusively on schooling (Schubert, 1982). While it is 
far from my wish to suggest that we discard attention 
to school curriculum, I believe that what economic and 
social theorists sometimes call the "communications 
revolution (Theobald, 1976) makes it impossible to 
focus on curriculum history without studying the 
histories of any non-schocl aspects of life in which 
action is taken on the issue of what is worthwhile to 
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teach and learn. The journeys of learning (to capture 
the mythological root of bur study) offered by 
families, media, clubs, peer associations, vocations, 
avocations, churches and other institutions contribute 
massively to the evolving outlook of us all, especially 
the young. The history of what is taught and learned 
(be it overtly or covertly determined) in these spheres 
of life is critical to what human beings become 
(Schubert, 1981). This implies a notion of curriculum 
history that attends to any cultural e^ *nts that are 
curricular because they respond to the question of what 
is worthwhile to teach and learn. 

5. Be ypnd Curriculum Histor y. Does not the fact 
that we devote considerable attention to what has 
occurred, make it incumbent upon us to take an ethical 
stance as to what should occur? Do we not need to 
address, as Benjamin Blcom admonished at last year's 
meeting, how we best can reach those who could benefit 
from the perspectives that we have to offer? Should we 
who do curriculum history not feel a responsibility to 
advocate a basis for the critique and the creation of 
curriculum? In other words, to offer a variation on 
Santayana's (1948) well known adage that those who do 
not know history are condemned to repeat it: is iv no f ; 
fair to condemn those who know history and shirk the 
ethical responsibility to advocate? What can we offer 
today's curriculum creators, policy makers, and imple- 
mentors, and how can we best offer it? 

In sum, I am proud to be a part of the contribu- 
tions that we have made, and I suggest that we have a 
great deal of serious work to do in considering possi- 
bilities for historical curriculum inquiry that are 
before, within, behind, beside, and beyond its present 
parameters. 
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Reflections on the Field of Curriculum History 
By Mary Louise Seguel, Northern Illinois University 

The emergence of the field of curriculum in the 
late thirties has been traced b> only one person to my 
knowledge (Seguel, 1966). Curriculum appears to be too 
important a field to leave its history to one point of 
view. There have not even been thoroughgoing, extended 
critiques of this point of view. The whole notion of 
how the curriculum field came to be does not appear to 
have been deserving of professional attention. 

More serious is the failure to trace the develop- 
ment of the field after its emergence. Roughly forty 
years have passeu since the field emerged, just before 
the second World War. This period has been tumultuous. 
Observers of the current social, economic and political 
scene appear to be at one in characterizing the present 
age as one of intense ferment and change. Today's 
crises seem to be the outcome of processes begun long 
before the time of the founders cf our field, but it is 
fair to say that they too were aware of the fissures in 
the social fabric and the long, slow but seemingly 
inexorable upheavals making their way in history. We 
may surmise, however, that their reaction to these 
problems was much more in terms of a consensual culture 
still relatively solid, than in terms of todays self- 
consciously pluralistic society contemplating severe 
shocks to the basic social fabric and uncertain of the 
shape of things to come. 

One achievement of this period of curriculum 
maturity has been the thorough establishment of the 
concept of the standard or basic curriculum. The 
assumption made today by the developed and under- 
developed nations alike of the primacy of basic 
schooling in the national life is supported by the 
further assumption of a basic curriculum. The citizen 
submits to the socialization implicit in one central 
institution in the name of a generalized social good 
but also submits to the content, covert and overt of 
one central curriculum, the instrument of the desired 
socialisation. Although there is good e/idence that 
the founders of the curriculum field were aware of the 
problems of centralized control, they themselves, 
participants in what was still largely a consensual 
culture, trusted to the basics of that consensus to 
serve as endorsement of a basic curriculum. We need to 
explore today how far the culture has moved away from 
that consensus and what import such a move may have had 
for the notion of a standard curriculum. 

The most trenchant challenge to the state's power 
to compel attendance at the central institution and 
thus to force citizens to come under the influence of 
th? standard curriculum came in the late sixties and 
eariy seventies in the shape of the de-schooling move- 
ment. De-schooling was a logical reaction to the 
gradual monopolistic control of socialization by a 
state controlled institution, the school. The propo- 
nents of free schools asserted the right of the free- 
id 
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born to control their own basic socialization, as a 
century or so ago they had achieved the right to con- 
trol their religious observances. Private schools have 
always been recognized as adequate substitutes for 
public schools. At first glance it appears that the 
pattern of the disengagement of the state from a state 
supported church has been the pattern of disengagement 
of the state from a state supported school. But the 
freedom of the citizen neither to believe in any 
religion at all nor to submit to the control of any 
church is not paralleled in the case of the schools. 
Although citizens are not compelled to attend the state 
school, they must attend a school. They must be 
schooled. The instrument of that schooling is the 
curriculum. Free schools discovered that, freed from 
overt state control in the form of administrative 
structures, they were still under outside control in 
the form of the standardized curriculum. The process 
of schooling, itself, as mediated by the curriculum was 
unavoidable. As someone remarked, the trouble with 
schools was schools. The notion that there is a basic 
body of knowledge, skill, and attitude, a basic social- 
ization essential to becoming a good citizen of the 
nation, is deeply embedded in the national conscious- 
ness. This notion of the standard curriculum was still 
novel to the founders of the field and the culture of 
the time. But the same notion is now bred in the bone 
of the present culture. De-schooling as a movement has 
almost disappeared today, save for the lonely few who 
still insist on educating their children at home. The 
culture simply cannot think except in terms of 
schooling. And schooling means the development and 
imposition of a standardized set of knowledge and 
belief deemed essential for the good conduct of the 
citizen. 

We should trace the mature curriculum field as a 
manifestation of the ultimate power and success of the 
concept of universal schooling. We are too close to 
this development to realize its full import, but as 
historians of the curriculum field we should make the 
effort. 

As one illustration of the problem, we should 
consider the current emergence of the Neu Right, not a 
new phenomenon but rather a new version of an old one. 
The monopoly by the state of the basic socialization 
process mediated by the standard curriculum has always 
resulted in a restless, incessant struggle among com- 
peting forces for the power to determine that curri- 
culum. Although to most people that same curriculum 
appears benign, a wide range of sub-groups in our 
culture have characterized the curriculum as untruthful 
about their group, and even overtly hostile to the 
claims of their group for greater social recognition 
and justice. Attempts to improve the standard curri- 
culum by means of greater accuracy and a more positive 
picture of the group's achievements, have resulted in a 
backlash on the part of other groups who regard the 
standard curriculum as a bulwark against forces of 
social dissolution. Further, individuals from all 
groups, aware of current social, economic, and poli- 
tical realities threatening the common good and the 
common welfare point either to eltments of the standard 
curriculum which have outlived their usefulness, or to 
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the current preponderance of bland, neutral items which 
crowd out more pertinent and pressing ones. 

All groups taking part in this kind of polemic 
assune the inevitable value of the standardized curri- 
culum as basic fare for all. Even the free-schoolers 
make this assumption. Only the true de-schoolers pose 
any effective challenge to the assumption of a basic 
socialization mediated by a basic curriculum. 

We need to examine the rhetoric of the founders of 
the curriculum field in the light of their cultural 
scene, and rethink elements of their rhetoric that 
continue to be accepted today as axioms in the light of 
a changed cultural scene. Several questions come to 
mind which seem relevant. 

Are there elements of our curriculum past 
which are powerfully present in a world today 
which may be different from the one in which 
they were shaped? 

If we can identify these elements, trace 
their origins, and make clear the conditions 
under which they were developed, will we 
perceive what, if any, commonalities the past 
has with the present? 

If there are commonalities, may we then 
preserve what of the past is useful? 
If there are few commonalities, may we then 
discard what of the past is no longer useful 
and contemplate new ideas? 

The current examination of the nature of school 
materials by Anderson and Tomkins (1981) is an example 
of the kind of inquiry which well illuminates the 
development of the curriculum field and its current 
state. An example in the same vein is the examination 
of accepted school room organization. The basic organ- 
ization of the classroom has not changed since its 
inception in the middle 1800's. Originally, as now, 
the class consists of a group of students and a 
teacher. They process a curriculum which represents a 
presumed community consensus on the values and know- 
ledge the ideal adult should possess. The teacher is 
the community filter through which the accumulated 
wisdom of the culture passes to the group of students. 
This simple design may have been adequate for a young, 
developing culture seeking unity and cultural con- 
sensus. But this same design may well be totally 
inadequate i or a more mature culture, experiencing 
severe shocks of cultural dissolution. The contrast 
between the experiences of the founders and our 
experiences might well be put in the form of questions. 

Did the founders of universal public education 
foresee the cultural drift toward technology based on 
the mutual service of science and industrial develop- 
ment, and the resulting demands on schooling to produce 
the technologically trained person? Did they foresee 
that, although both class membership over generation 
and the possession of wealth are powerful determinants 
of social and economic class, the new technology would 
permit its possessors to challenge the older determi- 
nants? The founders hoped that the school would con- 
tribute to upward mobility. Did they foresee that when 
the possession of technical knowledge and skill became 
major determinants, the ladder would become crowded and 
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that, as a result, whole groups would need to be edu- 
cated to accept the lower rungs? 

Did they foresee the development of the measure- 
ment technology, as an instrument for sorting? In the 
beginning, its authors were content to meastv <i those 
things that could be measured, and to judge the rest, 
using human estimate and wisdom. Did they anticipate 
that the passion for mathematically exact measure would 
eventually swallow up the whole thrust of schooling and 
reject as unimportant anything which could not be 
exactly measured? 

Did they foresee the contemporary emergence of the 
global village, created by communication tools cutside 
their experience, and mediated by images rather than by 
direct face-to-face contact? Their metaphor was the 
citizen of the town meeting, the city state, the 
nation, secure in the sense of a community of assump- 
tion and aspiration, and in the reliance on knowledge 
as integrated to a commonly perceived purpose. Their 
ideology was that of a society of free men and women. 
What has emerged, however, is a global commonality, not 
based on face-to-face interaction but mediated by 
images of people one will never see, places one will 
never visit, and cultures one will never know well, and 
where the possibility of talking with is almost non- 
existent. The resultant ideology is radically 
different from the one experienced by the founders. 
How is the ideology which they espoused useful today? 

Did they foresee a specialized culture which would 
have no real place for children and youth, except in a 
separate institution? The family has been transformed 
from a productive economic unit to an emotionally 
satisfying personal experiene, participated in after 
working hours. Children as well as women have become, 
to a large extent, economically emancipated from the 
family. The humanizing of the child, the development 
of such characteristics as courage, prudence, endur- 
ance, loyalty, human sensitivity, curiosity, and 
creativity is no longer carried out by the family, as 
it was in the days of the founders. Did they foresee 
that the school would be charged with the development 
of these qualities, and blamed for their absence? 

What the founders would make of these changes is a 
useful speculation, since their ideas are still power- 
ful in educational thought and practice today. One of 
the ideas which is affected by current social, poli- 
tical and economic changes is that of the basic class- 
room unit, controlled by the omnipotent teacher armed 
with the omniscient text. Today groups whose members 
will be destined for the lowest rung of the occupa- 
tional ladder are not satisfied with the decisions made 
by the omnipotent teacher armed with the omniscient 
text. Community consensus on the issues posed by the 
global village is too weak to serve the single teacher 
mediating knowledge and attitudes for a class of stu- 
dents. The task of humanizing the child and simulta- 
neously fitting the child for a specialized world is 
mutually contradictory when undertaken by one teacher 
with a heterogeneous group of students. The problem is 
sharpened by the lack of firm community consensus to 
support the single teacher's efforts. 

One consequence of the retention of this pattern, 
has been that the technology of education itself has 
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remained at a fairly low level of development. Precise 
techniques are ignored by the profession because they 
are unworkable in the one teacher, one class organiza- 
tion. Tnc. search for the all purpose method which has 
characterized and plagued educational thought may be 
derived from the primitive nature of the classroom 
organization for which it is planned. 

This kind of organization has also served to keep 
the teaching profession from becoming as specialized as 
other professions. Educational specialists have 
developed to fit the basic pattc.vi. The specialist is 
someone who assists the primary person, the teacher. 
The implication is tnat the teacher's performance is, 
per se, foo general, as in truth it must be. The 
specialise suffers from frustration in confronting too 
simple an organizational form. 

Is scr.ool organization, one teacher, one class, an 
element still powerfully present x * world today which 
is quite different from the one in which it was 
developed? Should this idea be thoroughly researched, 
and if the evidence supports it, should it lead to some 
proposed changes in the current school organization? 

Many curriculum people perceive the curriculum 
past as characterized by fad and fashion. They see 
curriculum development as cyclical, as certain parti- 
cular items occur and recur. They hope that a closer 
examination of the curriculum past will dissuade 
educators from their faddish ways. It is more 
reasonable however, to examine these cycles in terms of 
problems which being unsolved must continually recur. 
The institutional and behavioral regularities whose 
existence Sarason (1971) has so persuasively disclosed, 
if unchanged, may make our efforts to deal with the 
problems they cause ineffective. We need a closer 
examination of our curricular past for a variety of 
points of view, especially in pursuit of past dogmas 
which served their time, but which may today be 
obstn ctive, and if unchallenged, actually prevent us 
thinking clearly about the nature, purpose, and future 
of our field. 
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RUF US KI NG: ^ .EDITOR. GENERAL OF THE ARMY. AND MILWAUKEE'S 

FIRST SUPERINTENDENT. OF SCHOOLS 

Holland Callaway 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

the Board of School Directors is currently searching for a superintendent 
for the Milwaukee Public Schools. It was reported recently that no one 
attended a public meeting to discnss the desirable qualifications for the next 
superintendent. It has occurred to me that it might be helpful to review the 
qualifications ?nd circumstances related to the first superintendent. While a 
comparison of the qualifications may not be of great help in the present 
search, perhaps a little "history* won't hurt. 

Milwaukee was incorporated as a city in the Wisconsin Territory in 1846. 
In February, 1846 the legislative assembly of the Territory passed a law 
placing the common schools of Milwaukee under the control of a Board of School 
Commissioners consisting of three members from each ward appointed by the 
Mayor and the Common Council. This board had complete control over the 
schools, but at that time had no authorization to employ an executive 
officer. What evolved was a president who also served as a secretary and a 
committee system whereby the administrative and supervisory functions were 
divided among the members by serving on a number of committees. 

The constitution for the State of Wisconsin was adopted by the voters on 
March 13, 1848. Rufus King, through his participation at the constitutional 
convention and through his editorials in the Sentinel, played a major role in 
the final form of the document— -especially in Article X which provided for 
"the establishment of district schools which shall be free to all children 
between the ages of four anc twenty years." Included in Article X was the 
provision that each town and city be required to raise taxes for support of 
the common schools. 

Rufus King was elected the first President of the Board of School 
Commissioners in 1846. He served continuously as a Board member from 1846 up 
to his election as superintendent in 1859. He also served as president of the 
Board in 1851 and 1855. It is interesting that he continued to serve as a 
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Board member while superintendent and for a year after his resignation. He 
left Milwaukee in 1861 to serve as a general 1n the Union Army. 

The Legislature passed a law authorizing the Board to appoint a 
superintendent in 1852. However, there was no appointment until 1859 when 
Mr. King was elected at an annual salary of $2,000 - the limit established by 
the Legislature. By 1859 the enrollment in the Milwaukee schools was about 
4,000 and 1t was generally recognized that a major problem of the schools was 
a lack of -professional- supervision. It was also acknowledged that there was 
no uniformity in the schools including the course of instruction and the 
selection of textbooks. Historian Donnelly said of Superintendent King's 
appointment: 

General Rufus King was eminently fitted to perform the duties of the 

thl ll^J V2L" "!!! ° f l1b,rB ] e< ? ucation ' and had long been a member of 
Jhf 5fl! L J d : Th ? re was a decided improvement in the schools after 
the date of his becoming president. 

At the time of his election as superintendent in 1859 Mr. King was editor 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel and he continued to carry out those duties, it was 
not until 1865 that the Legislature amended the school law to require academic 
and professional preparation for the position. It has been suggested that at 
the time of his election Mr. King and the Sentinel were in dire financial 
straits and his friends determined to help him by rlecting him superintendent 
with a rather healthy salary for the times of an annual salary of $2,000. It 
is interesting to note that his successors for many years received a salary of 
$1,000. 

Mr. King served as superintendent for one year. There are conflicting 

views as to why he resigned. One was the burden of continuing as editor at 

the same time as superintendent. The other, that the politics and -spoils 

system- did not suit him. Historian Stearns states: 

-Had General King been permitted to continue his services, the schools 
would have been the gainers. The salary then paid, a though it was 
cons dered liberal for the time, was not sufficie nt pay for the e"lre 
services of such a man as General King.- 

Now as to Mr. King's qualifications to be a superintendent of schools. 
As has been noted, there were no academic or professional requirements for the 
position until 1865. 



Rufus King was a descendent of a very prominent family of Ntw 
York. His grandfather fought in the Revolutionary War, was an active 
participant in framing the Constituion, served as a United States Senator, and 
as a minister to England. King's father had fought in the War of 1812, was 
editor of the New York American , and served as president of Columbia College. 
John King, his uncle, served as a Representative in Congress and a Governor of 
New York. 

King graduated from West Point at the age of 19. As noted, historian 
Donnelly called him a man of liberal education. (It is interesting to 
contemplate whether West Point offered a "liberal" curriculum in those days.) 
Following a brief :tint as an Army engineer, he resigned to take up a career 
as a journalist in Albany, New York. Through his associations in Albany, he 
was recommended for the position as editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel and moved 
to Milwaukee in 1845. 

While Mr. King may not have experienced what might be considered a 
"liberal education" at West Point, his journalist experiences evidently helped 
him develop views on the numerous issues of the day. Through his position at 
Albany he became associated with the Whig party. He became a Republican when 
the Whigs dissolved and generally supported the Republican platform including 
the support of Lincoln in 1860. 

Upon his arrival in Milwaukee, Mr. King became intensely involved in 
local affairs including the development of the common schools. (It is only 
fair to say, however, that the previous editors of the Sentinel had been 
interested in the schools as is evidenced by editorials in various issues 
starting in the first edition in 1837.) Mr. King became editor on September 
19, 1845. On September 20 there was an article in the Sentinel titled: 
"Street School" which dealt with "the horrible results of non-education." 
This was followed by numerous articles and editorials in subsequent issues on 
the need for schools and education. It should be noted that the school 
situation was not the only issue— local, state or national— which caught 
Editor King's attention and became the subject of his editorials. He often 
referred to the Civil War as the "irrepressible conflict" and to slavery as 
the "peculiar institution." 
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It did not take long for Editor King to make known his Interest and views 
on schooling. In December 1845 he, along with a Nr. Holton and a Mr. Randall, 
were appointed to a committee to "examine the conditions of the common 
schools." The committee reported that at the time there were 13 schools in 
operation— 4 public, with 228 students and 9 private, with 356 students. It 
was estimated that there were over 1,000 students ages 5-16 not in school and 
for which there were no accommodations. The committee reported that there 
were few funds for schools, primarily because of the political system of 
selecting school commissioners. There was little money to hire teachers, to 
maintain buildings, and to buy Instructional materials. The committee pointed 
out there was "confusion" in the course of instruction and in the selection of 
textbooks. They stated there were but two public "school houses" with "one 
hardly deserving the name." They also found that the administration and 
supervision of instruction was poor. In many respects this committee report 
may be viewed as the basis for the development of the Milwaukee Schools as a 
"system." 

Following this report, Mr. King served on a committee to propose a plan 
for the schools. At a meeting on December 17 (less than a week after the 
first report) the committee recommended that all of the "common schools" be 
put under the control of a Board of School Commissioners elected or appointed 
from the districts or wards. Subsequently the committee recommended that the 
Board would elect a president who would also serve as the secretary and 
clerk. This then was the organizational structure which was included in the 
first city charter. Mr. King became a member of the first Board and the first 
president. Remember this was in the first year after Mr. King arrived in 
Milwaukee. 

Beginning with Mr. King's election in 1859, the superintendent also 
served as secretary of the Board. In 1866 Thomas Desmond was hired as a clerk 
for the Board, and in 1872 he became the first paid secretary of the Board. 
The initiation of a salaried secretary developed into a very interesting 
administrative organization which should be given careful consideration in 
choosing the next superintendent. Since the time of Mr. Desmond, the 
positions of superintendent and secretary-business manager have become 
separate, independent offices. There was an attempt to change this in the 



Legislature in recent years, but did not receive adequate support. 
Fortunately, over the years, the persons serving in these two positions have 
been compatible. 

In 1861, King received an appointment as the United States minister to 
Rome. However, he decided not to accept the appointment and instead secured 
an appointment as a Brigadier General 1n the Army. He served under General 
McClellan in the Peninsular Campaign. There are various interpretations as to 
the distinctiveness of his military service. He resigned from the Army 1n 
1863 to accept a position as minister to Rome and served in that position 
until 1867. He left the ministry, again in dire financial straits, because 
Congress had withdrawn funds supporting the ministry. He never returned to 
Milwaukee and after years as a semi-invalid died in 1876. 

This, then, is a brief commentary on Milwaukee's first superintendent of 
schools. There have been over twenty who have served in the position since, 
with varying qualifications and records. Alpha Hay was elected in 1862 and 
quit after one week. Edwin DeWolf (1863-65) was characterized by one 
historian as a "blatant politician" which resulted in bringing the schools 
into the "cesspocl of politics." James HacAlister (1874-1878 and 1880-1883) 
brought the Milwaukee school national attention in an exhibition at the 1876 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. Carrol Pearse was the first outsider 
to be elected— but only after over 200 ballots during four evening sessions of 
the Board. Mayor David Rose was furious, especially because of the $6,000 
salary while the Mayor was only receiving $4,000, and the Governor $5,000. 

Curtis Miller whose masters thesis dealt with "Rufus King and the 
Problems of His Era" sums up his contributions as follows: 

It is sometimes stated that the mark of a man's lifetime is 
measured by what he leaves behind him. If this is true, Rufus King 
will not easily be forgotten. He left his mark indelibly upon the 
nation's, and more especially, Wisconsin's history. However, not 
all of the causes he espoused came true, nor did he solve all of the 
nation's problems. Being a Whig and later a Republican in a 
predominantly Democratic area, King more often than not found 
himself on the losing political side. The United States engaged in 
a war with Mexico against his wishes. Despite his attacks, the 
Compromise of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Act became law. The 
"American system," favored by King, never fully developed during his 
lifetime. Nevertheless, King did see Wisconsin attain statehood 
under a Constitution he helped formulate, his support of Taylor in 



1848 and Lincoln in 1860 did aid their in attaining the Presidency, 
and the "peculiar institution" no longer cursed the nation. His 
services to both nation and state are a matter of public record. In 
the end. King's life, like all others, consisted of successes and 
failures — no more of one, than the other. However, Rufus King 
succeeded in fulfilling his heritage. Like his grandfather, he 
signed a Constitution, fought a war and served as a diplomat. Like 
his father, he edited a newspaper and served in the field of public 
education. After his death the family traditions were carried on by 
his descendants, especially his son Charles. Thus did Rufus King, 
editor, soldier and diplomat, pass across the American panorama. 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players; 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts .... 

~ Shakespeare 

Be assured, according to the records that each of our school 
superintendents has been an interesting person. And be assured that our nexL 
will follow suit. The nature of the position and those who aspire to it 
guarantee it. 
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Significant Developments : 

The following 1s a list of some significant developments in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools from 1846 through 1860— the time when General King was serving 
as a Board member from 1846 through 1860, as President in 1846, 1851 and 1855, 
and as Superintendent in 1859. 

... in 1846 the common schools in the city were placed under the control 
of Board of School Commissions with three members from each ward. 
Editor King was elected President. (No provision for an Executive 
Officer was provided for until 1852.) 
... no school could receive any public money unless there was 30 average 

attendances and unless English was taught as a branch. 
... a total of *2,207 was spent be the Board in 1846. 
... in 1849 money was borrowed to build 5 new brick school buildings. 
... enrollment went from approximately 700 in 3 public and 10 private 
schools in 1846 to 2400 in public and 2600 in private in 1856. 
(There were less than 50% age 5-16 in schools during this period.) 
... the schools were organized in 3 departments: primary, intermediate, 
and principal (later changed to grammar). (A 10 grade structure was 
adopted in 1865.) 

... there were three school terms: 1) second Monday of April to last 
Friday of July; 2) last Monday in Au u ;st to just prior to Christmas; 
3) second Monday of January to last Friday in March (shades of 
Nation at Risk ). 

... in 1857 the Board adopted a resolution to organize three high 
schools. (Two were opened but closed in 1859 because of the 
financial panic. The third did not open until after 1862.) 

... the course of study included reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, history and writing. In 1855, algebra, geometry, 
dictation, higher mathematics, astronomy and civics were introduced 
plus voice culture if the principal "allowed" it. 

... the selection of textbooks and purchase of materials was a major 
task and tribulation for the Board. 

... the Board admitted the pay for teachers— $400 per year for male, 
$20C for female— could not be expected to attract "persons of the 
most finished education and highest order of talent." 
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in 1852 the Board adopted a resolution to 'have the teachers form 
themselves into a 'teachers' institute' to meet monthly for mutual 
consultation with a view to systematizing and introducing a uniform 
method of teaching." 
... in 1852 the State Legislature empowered the Board to elect a 

superintendent (Milwaukee did not do so until Mr. King was elected 
in 1859). 

Rufus Kinot Chronology 

1814: Born January 26, in New York City 

1829: Entered West POint, graduated 1833 at age 19 

1829: as Second Lieutenant of Engineers assigned to Captain Robert E. Lee in 

construction of Fortress Monroe 
1836: married Ellen Eliot, daughter of John Elliot, noted "apostle" to the 

Indians 

1836: resigned from Army, took position as Engineer re Erie Canal 
1838: began journalistic career with Albany Evening Journal (proprietor was 
Thurlow Weed, a strong supporter of William Seward who later became 
governor of New York, was to play a role in King's future) 
1838: pursued study of law 

183B- appointed by Governor Seward as adjutant general of the State of New 

42 York (served for 4 years) 
18 takes engineering trip to the west 

1845: moves to Milwaukee, becomes part owner and editor of the Sentinel 
1846: in April elected president of Board of School Commissioners (served on 

the Board continuously until 1861, as president 1846-48) 
1848: delegate to second Constitutional Convention for Wisconsin 1851 and 

1855. 

1857: Sentinel "wrecked" because of financial Panic— but new owner gave him 

editorship and interest in business 
1859: elected Superintendent of Milwaukee Schools (served one year) 

Major general in militia 

member of first Board of Regents of University of Wisconsin 
1860; supported Seward for President - Convention, nominated Lincoln whom he 
supported 
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1860: traveled to Washington seeking position as postmaster of Milwaukee 
1860: informed that Lincoln, at Seward's request had appointed him Minister 
toRome 

1860: upon arriving at New York for trip to Rome, heard of firing on Fort 
Sumter. Travled to Washington, asking Lincoln to give him commission 
in the Army. 

1861- in command of a brigade of Union Army stationed at Arlington (the 

62 estate of General Robert E. Lee) 
1863: captured General Lee's son (notified Lee that his son was safe) 
1861: returned to Milwaukee in May as Bridadier-General to organize volunteer 
regiments 

1861: in August in Kalorama Heights outside Washington organizing brigade 

(President Lincoln often visited his headquarters). His son Charles 

attached to the brigade as a mounted orderly. 
1862: by March brigade in good order, King ordered promoted to command of the 

division. Asked to be excused so as to stay with his brigade. 

Suggested appointment of General Sigel to satisfy soldiers of German 

descent. 

1862: division marches on Fredicksburg. There was great controversy over the 
actions and decisions of the officers of this division of the Union 
Army in this area and times including what orders General King did (or 
did not) receive. While it was generally agreed thatGeneral King was 
not guilty of any error, many people— includi g his son 
Charles— believed he should have called for a court of inquiry to clear 
his name and remove doubts that some had expressed. Note that during 
this time he was suffering ill health. 

1863: resigned his commission because 11 h^lth, but Secretary Seward saw to 
his return to the minstry of the Papal States at Rome. 

1867: made deputy collector of the port of New York 

1870: returned to Jamaica in ill health where he died in 1876 

8/3881 V 
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-u^ia** y^Tfe §ssy&y 

OF 

, &niWAUKEE . 

; l. The Pupils must all appear a: the appointed hours, with 
dieir hands and faces clean; and hair combed, free from 

• Jice, itch, scald head, and ether contageous diseases; and; 

• .with their clothes clean and mended. j 
1 2. They'must be c ireful of their school books; which are not to* 

be soiled, torn, or scribbJtd in. 

• 3. They must be regular in their attendance; and never loiter to 

or from school . 

4. They must obiy their instructors; tnd scricdy observe the 
t rules adopted for their government. . 

! 5.. They muse attend diiigendy to their stuaies. 

' C. They muxt no: study aloud, or. make any improper gestures, 

. . or unnecessary noise. 

:7. They must nei:her write, tall:, nor whisper to each other" 
: " during school hours. • ' : *' 

5. They must nor leave their seats ' without permission; nor 
f remain ac play longer than the time prescribed for them. , . 

$. They must in all cases speak the truth. • j 

10. They must not quarrel y/ith, strike, cr abuse each other, on 
any occasion. 

11. They must not, cither in speaking, or writing, use profane, 
indecent, or offensive language. / ' 

12. They should be polite and respectful in their behaviour; and. 
re>thcr do*, nor say, anything. to injure th? person, feelings, 
or. property of iteir neighbors, or associates. 

13. No scholar shdl be admitted into the school room, who does 
not appear within fifteen minutes of the appointed hour. ' 

14. ?lone but the children of actual residents, "shall be admitted 
• into the Public Schools; and no pupii shall be received, in 

any quarter, gutsr the end of the first month, unless the par- 
ents have recendy moved into the district, or the pupil hao* 
been dttamed from school by sickness, or other ^ufficienr 
cause. 

3y order of the Board of School Commissioner.*. 

RUFUS KING, President 

. . K. G. Abbey, Secretary. 
Af'Vwru kse. Dec ?a*6. 
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CURRICULUM TRENDS 
IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

(1983) 



William F. Connell 

The twentieth century has been notable for 
its unique contribution to the study of the school 
curriculum. For the first time in modern history 
an effort was made to examine systematically the 
content of the curriculum and to study the most 
appropriate ways of constructing new curricula. 

In examining trends in twentieth century 
curricula three matters are of particular signi- 
ficance: changes that have taken place in the 
content of the curriculum, methods used in develop- 
ing curricula, and the persistent problems of 
curriculum construction. 



Changes in Curriculum Content 

A school curriculum may be seen as a process 
of intellectual development and a way of acquiring 
useful knowledge. It may be thought of as a means 
of expanding a student's experience and developing 
his character. It may be regarded as a way of 
entering ino a set of social and political ideals, 
or of developing taste, discrimination and good 
judgment. Whether it is some or all of these 
things, it is a form of induction into important 
aspects of a society 1 s culture. 

The instruments of induction are the content 
taught in the school program and the processes of 
teaching and learning through which the students 
are educated. What is taught is a selection of 
cultural knowledge and cultural experience. Who 
makes the selection? What does the selection 
consist of? 

In various degrees of mix those responsible 
for constructing curricula have been the school 
teachers i educational officials, members of examin- 
ing boards, academics from universities and 
teacher education institutions, and persons elec- 
ted to local, state, and national boards and 
governments* Each of the groups has been subject 
to pressure from a variety of interested parties 
wishing to retain, reject, or reorien^ pects of 
a curriculum with which they have some concern. 
Each of the groups also can usually be shown to 
have an interest in the maintenance of the main 
elements and the main tenor of tha curricula to 
O which they have become accustomed and which 

ERJC matches their perception of their culture. 



It has been frequently pointed out that the 
kind of selection of curricular programs and teach- 
ing practices made by members of these groups has 
reflected a social class bias and a tendency 
towards the maintenance of the middle class cul- 
ture of which they tend to be representative. 
Since the early 1920' s, when Counts looked compre- 
hensively at the social composition of school 
boards in the USA, there has been some questioning 
of the various biases those responsible for 
school curricula. From the late 1930 9 s through to 
the 1960 9 s sociologists, first in the United 
States, and later in other English speaking 
countries and in Europe, explored the relationship 
of educational opportunity to social class. They 
demonstrated that middle class children, and parti- 
cularly upper middle class ones, had more chance 
of receiving a lengthier education and succeeding 
in it than students from a lower social class. In 
the 1970 9 s considerable attention began to be 
given by educational historians and sociologists 
to the extent to which school curricula reflected 
the values and preferences of the ruling culture 
within a society and tended to strengthen the 
power and control of the ruling class. It was 
argued that the school curriculum was an instru- 
ment of cultural and economic control of society, 
adjusting it from time to time as circumstances 
changed. It is an approach which helps to explain 
the distinct conservatism of the mainstream of 
curriculum development throughout the twentieth 
century. It has not yet accounted adequately for 
the evidences of change in curricular patterns, 
and, more particularly, in the processes of curri- 
culum construction. 

The secondary school curriculum has usually 
been arranged in content packets called subjects. 
The broad changes in the curriculum can therefore 
best be described as changes which have occurred 
from time to time in the selection of the subjects 
upon which the schools have laid emphasis in their 
teaching. 

At the turn of the century in the western 
world the classical languages held pride of place 
in the secondary school curriculum. They were, 
however, under threat, both in the USA and in 
Europe. Even in one of their main strongholds, 
France , two al ternative secondary courses, 
classics and modern, had been set up in 1890, and 
the Ribot commission of 1899 and subsequent legis- 
lation had devised several possible secondary 
courses. In addition to a classical course, there 
were some which contained Latin and no Greek, and 
others with no classical languages at all. The 
pattern was similar to that recommended by the 
influential Committee of Ten in the USA in 1894, 
and the Prussian secondary school reform of 1900. 

2:ir> 
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It was a clear indication that new forces were 
entering into consideration in the secondary 
school curriculum and were challenging the estab- 
lished tradition* The Ribot commission outlined 
them when it affirmed that the traditional culture 
could not meet the needs of the rising classes in 
the contemporary social and economic revolution! 
that science and technology had acquired great 
significance and required closer attention in 
schools, and that modern conditions of living 
demanded intelligent persons with originality and 
a willingness to act, while the traditional curri- 
culum inclined its pupils towards more intellec- 
tual analysis and contemplation . It was a 
challenge to remodel both the content of school 
work and the methods of teaching it. 



The classicists defended the primacy of their 
position on two grounds: its educational value, 
and its contemporary relevance • Learning the 
classical languages, it was argued, provided an 
intellectual discipline. It gave an insight into 
the structure of language, and provided a training 
in exactness of expression, memory, and persever- 
ance. The fact that the languages were regarded 
as difficult instruments to learn was by some 
defenders regarded as an advantage. 1 Latin with- 
out tears is not Latin at all 1 was a view taken by 
those who argued for the value of the general 
mental and character training that resulted from 
learning the classics - an idea based on faculty 
psychology and a belief in the automatic transfer 
of training that educational psychologists in most 
western countries were starting to demolish in the 
first decade of the century. The classical lan- 
guages, nevertheless, were put forward also as 
vehicles relevant to the needs of contemporary 
culture. They provided models of lucid and power- 
ful expression for most occasions. They displayed 
specimens of a wide variety of human behaviour for 
study. They furnisher! examples of creative human 
minds analyzing political, social, and philosoph- 
ical problems with unequalled simplicity and 
clarity. These were interesting and largely valid 
arguments. Unfortunately for the classicists they 
were arguments that could be urged with equal 
force in favour of the study of one's native lan- 
guage - English, French, German, or Spanish as the 
case may be. And the vernaculars were increasing- 
ly seen by most educators to have the greater 
relevance. 



Early in the century native language study 
began to take the leading place in the school 
curriculum. It was a move that fitted the patrio- 
tic fervour of the time, it was a natural continua- 
tion of elementary school work, and it suited 
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better the educational requirements of the twen- 



tieth century movement towards universal secondar 
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education. This was the first revolution in curri- 
culum content, a shift from the classics to the 
vernaculars. There was, however, no radical 
change in method of objectives. In France, Ger- 
mauy, England or the USA the conscientious teacher 
of French, German, or English carefully stressed 
the grammatical structure of each language, and 
painstakingly examined the meaning of words, 
expressions, and ideas in selected poems, plays, 
and prose writings to produce a feeling for apt- 
ness of expression and insight into human charac- 
ter. The typical method of dealing with subject 
matter was to present it in organized fashion to 
the pupil who had to learn, analyze, and do appro- 
priate exercises on the material presented to him. 
In the 1920 f s and 1930 f s more attention was given 
to the encouragement of students 1 oral and written 
expression and to creative writing. This approach 
developed in popularity by the 1950' s and remained 
henceforth an important element in language 
teaching • 

Simultaneously , interest in modern foreign 
languages also grew. The literacy culture, former- 
ly resting on a study of classical languages, was 
maintained by the vernacular and the study of 
classical languages, was maintained by the vernacu- 
lar and the study of one or more European lan- 
guages. For many persons, modern languages had 
practical advantages either because of close proxi- 
mity to a foreign-speaking neighbor or because of 
the commercial or scholarly uses to which they 
might be put. There was in addition a common 
argument, widely advanced but poorly substanti- 
ated, that a person cannot really know his own 
language unless he also knows another . * For var- 
ious utilitarian and educational reasons the study 
of foreign languages, except perhaps for English 
as a foreign language, remained a part of a typi- 
cal secondary school curriculum in all western 
countries up to about the 1940's. In the 1950S 
and I960 1 a there was a noticeable decline, and by 
the 1980' s there were few western countries in 
which they still held a central place. 

Ribot, at the beginning of the century, had 
emphasized the importance of the study of science. 
It was a view expressed in all western countries 
by a substantial number of educators. Mathematics 
had long had a firm place in the secondary school 
curriculum and was justified on educational and 
utilitarian grounds similar to those used by the 
defenders of classical studies. The mental link 
between them was maintained in some countries well 
into the twentieth century. 2 in the early twen- 
tieth century, science began to grow in popularity 
in secondary schools and to become closely linked 
with mathematics. In the early years of the 
century there were strong moves to highlight 



measurement and the inquiry method of science in 
science courses , but for the most part teachers 
simply presented to students the body of pre- 
organized knowledge that they accepted as science . 
In the 1920' s general science began to emerge into 
popularity as the typical introductory course for 
the lover secondary school. It offered a vide 
range of content and considerable variation in the 
approaches that vere used. Science lost popular- 
ity in the 1930' a. In the 1950' s, and particular- 
ly in the 1960's, following Sputnik, enrollments 
in science greatly increased. In the 1970' s, 
however, western countries reported a decline in 
its popularity. It had by then become a well- 
established area of the curriculum but not one 
which all students were likely to study throughout 
the whole of their secondary school education. 

One other group of subjects, the social 
sciences , had a substantial rise during the twen- 
tieth century. History and geography were estab- 
lished subject^ in all western countries by the 
beginning of the century but neither had content 
of much social significance. One of the principal 
developments that has taken place in both subjects 
during the course of the twentieth century has 
been the comprehensive way in which a more social 
approach has become prominent in their subject 
matter. History has become largly social history, 
and, in geography, human and economic geography 
have become popular. Economics has developed as a 
school subject in its own right, and in the second 
half of the century, sociology, anthropology, and 
psychology or topics centered on these discipliner 
began to enter the curriculum at senior secondary 
school levels in most western countries. The 
heightened social consciousness of the depression 
of the 1930' s and the years of protest against 
war, pollution! and discrimination during the 
1960's and 1970' s increased the interest in learn- 
ing and teaching the social sciences. Throughout 
the twentieth century, also, there, has been a 
continuing effort to produce an integrated course 
\n the social sciences called by various names, 
most commonly, social studies, social science, or 
study of society. The earliest substantial and 
continuing course was probably that in moral and 
civic instruction developed in the 1970' s in the 
early years of the Third Republic in Prance. It 
was an analysis of contemporary French society 
designed to impart civic knowledge and arouse 
patriotism. In much more sophisticated form it 
continues to the present. Of wide impact on 
western curricula was a movement largely started 
during World War I in the USA to stimulate greater 
civic consciousness among both soldiers and 
civilians. It led to an extensive development, in 
the 1920's and 1930's, of social studies courses 
and textbooks of which those produced by Harold 



Rugg became most widely known. Outside the USA 
interest in social studies began largely in the 
1930*8 and increased steadily in the post-World 
War II period. During the 1960*8 and 1970 f s it 
began to expand considerably, probably a little at 
the expense of the physical sciences. From then 
it adopted a problem-solving approach, and adapted 
it to the process of decision making for use on 
social topics which lent themselves to investiga- 
tion and possible action by students. 

As the sequence of subjects changed over the 
years, so too did new teaching/learning methods 
develop, somewhat matching the emergence of the 
subject sequence. As each pattern emerged it did 
not supersede the previous pattern, but continued 
to be a resource used by teachers as they saw fit. 

There have been four teaching- learning 
patterns during the Twentieth Century. The first, 
the "instructional pattern, 19 basic in 1900, 
assumed that knowledge is something known that is 
to be presented to the pupil. The steps in such a 
pattern were preparation, presentation, associa- 
tion, generalization, and application. This 
pattern has continued to be used till today, 
though with diminished emphasis. 

A second pattern is the "inquiry pattern." 
This pattern assumes that the world is developing 
and unfinished, and that knowledge has to be 
discovered. The sequence of teaching steps in the 
inquiry pattern are formulation of a problem, 
development of a hypothesis, data collection, 
testing of the hypothesis, and conclusion. This 
pattern was prominent in science from 1900 to 
1920, and emerged strongly again for science end 
social studies teachers in the 1960's. 

The creative pattern, the third teaching- 
learning pattern, assured that knowledge is 
something to be made or created out of experience 
and by expression. The sr^.ps in this pattern 
include presenting a stimulus, is a variation of 
examples, practice and learning incidental skills, 
production, and appreciation. The creative 
pattern was important in language teaching in the 
1930*8, and subsequently became common over a 
wider range of subjects. 

The fourth pattern, the interactive or 
decision-making, was grafted onto the inquiry 
pattern and used principally in the social 
sciences. This pattern assumes that knowledge i* 
part of social activity, comes from inquiry, and 
leads to the making of decisions. The first step 
included in this pattern is inquiry, which 
includes identification of a problem, gathering 
data, analysis of data, and understanding. The 
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second step is communication, vhi a includes 
discussion end sensitization. The third step is 
choice, which includes an assessment of value 
judgments and decision-making. The final two 
steps include action and evaluation ♦ 

The curriculum at any particular time is not 
simply a reflection of the educational thinking of 
that time. It is a construction which reflects 
the degree to which the ideas of contemporary 
educators have become politically and culturally 
acceptable, and conversely, the degree to which 
the ideas currently making their way into a posi- 
tion of political and cultural authority have 
become acceptable to the educators. In both cases 
there is a lag in time, the length of which is 
related to the tenacity of existing educational 
practices and the intensity and pertinence of the 
new stimuli. Thus, the curriculum is a slow 
response barometer of cultural change « For 
example, the Herbartian style of teaching, vigor- 
ously advocated in the 1880' s and 1890' s, probably 
reached its peak of acceptability in the second 
decade of the twentieth century, and the socially 
reconstructive zeal of curriculum makers sparked 
off by the depression of the 1930' s was probably 
best expressed in the '^constructive proposals and 
curriculum changes of the 1940' s that developed 
out of World War II* 

m 

The patterns reveal a strong undercurrent of 
conservatism. Clearly the disciplinary structure 
of the subject curriculum and the instructional 
approach which typically has accompanied it have 
been successfully weathering the changes of the 
twentieth century. The instructional style, well 
systematized by 1910, thereafter exerted a strong 
conservative pull , diminishing slightly between 
1930 and 1950 and strengthening again with the 
interest in accountability in the 1970' s and 
1980' s. The organization of the curriculum into 
subjects has changed , and both the content and 
manner of teaching them have gained in sophistica- 
tion. The conservatism of the curriculum has 
ensured a large measure of continuity in its 
content and processes. Bach pattern of teaching, 
for example, has tended to emerge from the 
preceding one by emphasizing some element in it or 
supplying some deficiency. Old patterns have 
continued to exist beside the new, and most of 
them have most often been used in some modified 
form either by being mixed with another pattern or 
by an incomplete and partial use of the process. 

Despite the evidence of continuity, it is 
clear also that the twentieth century has been a 
q period of educational and cultural uncertainty. r\ ii\ 

ERjC In th * 8 context two periods are particularly worth £ tU 

noting: 1930-1950, the depression and World War 
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II period, and 1960-1980 a period of uneasy growth 
and subsequent contraction. 

In the 1930-1950 period progressive education 
had penetrated many aspects of educational think- 
ing and challenged traditional views and prac- 
tices, the notion that education should be some 
form of cultural reproduction was offset by the 
view that it should be a tool for social recon- 
struction, the realization that material and 
teaching methods selected for various subjects 
could be freighted with ideological meaning had 
become apparent, and the problems of providing 
curricula with appropriate form, method, and 
ideological content for the beginning years of 
mass secondary education were being canvassed. 
Consequently, there was uncertainty and some 
change of direction. The social sciences and 
vernacular languages dipped sharply. Instruction- 
al kinds of techniques declined in popularity. 
The interactive, creative, and inquiry patterns 
gained at their expense, and from then on remained 
important, though lesser, ways of approaching the 
tasks of teaching and learning. 

In the 1960-1980 period again a similar 
process occurred. The three non-instructional 
patterns became more widely used, and the instruc- 
tional declined slightly. It was a period of 
sharpening ideological awareness in which the 
provision of a comprehensive secondary education 
fo all adolescents was largely accomplished in 
most western countries. Misgivings, however, 
appeared on two scores, whether, on the one hand, 
the traditional curricula as modified during the 
course of the twentieth century was wholly 
relevant and capable of satisfying a demand for 
equal educational opportunity for all students, 
and whether, on the other, continued modification 
of it was bringing an undesirable lowering in the 
standard of intellectual work in secondary 
schools. The first problem led to an upsurge in 
the social and scientific content of the curricu- 
lum, and to the development of a wider range of 
material and persons involved in the development 
of curricula; the second led to a conservative 
reaction expressed as a need to restrict 
educational change and expansion in the economic 
recession of the 1970's and a wish to hold 
teachers accountabl a for seeing that their 
students achieved adequate standards in specified 
basic skills and subject-matter. A polarization 
of curriculum development resulted that has become 
characteristic of the 1980' s. 

Essentially the various modest changes that 
have taken place represent changes in the way in 
which educators and the others involved in 
constructing curricula have perceived the current 



development of their culture and have been able to 
persuade their constituency to accept modifica- 
tions to the accepted pattern of teaching and 
learning. As the curriculum prescriptions 
changed, the set of meanings which were represen- 
ted by various aspects of the curriculum also 
changed* Thus the social science that was taught 
in the 1920' 8 and 30' s and may have been intended 
to convey to its students a sense of respect for 
the established institutions and living traditions 
of that period had become by the 1970 , s a more 
critical social analysis, more contemporary than 
historical and a means of participating in current 
controversial issues . Similarly the science, 
English, mathematics, and foreign languages that 
were taught had moved in various ways to adopt a 
changed standpoint and a different process through 
which their curricula were constructed* 



Trends in Methods 
of Curriculum Developme nt 

In the twentieth century there have been 
three general and continuing approaches to the 
task of curriculum development: the disciplinary, 
objectives, and process approaches* 

The Disciplinary Tradition 

The oldest and still the commonest approach 
to the school curriculum in western society is to 
regard it as consisting of a number of well estab- 
lished intellectual disciplines called subjects, 
such as English, history, geography, physics, 
mathematics and so on. 

This approach to the curriculum starts with 
the existence of a body of knowledge accumulated 
over a period of time and widely accepted as 
authentic* The knowledge is organized into a 
number of classifications called subjects* These 
are stable groupings which, as knowledge expands, 
may be sub-divided or rearranged from time to time* 
Within each subject there is an organizational 
pattern which may differ in rationale from subject 
to subject* English, for example, may be organ- 
ized into grammar composition, oral expression, 
poetry, prose literature etc*; history into econom- 
ic, social, political , international , women 1 s 
etc*, and usually arranged in chronological 
sequence; physics into topics such as heat, light, 
sound, electricity, atomic physics etc* and built 
up around a series of sequential generalizations 
or laws. The experts in each group of subjects 
have their own way of expanding and deepening the 
range of knowledge within the field, and in each 
subject there are somewhat distinctive ways of 



working. Thus, students of history must learn how 
to deal with the evidence of documentary material, 
in science there are mathematical and experimental 
procedures to be mastered, and in language, among 
other things, the techniques of literary criticism 
and linquistic analysis. The structural pattern 
of a subject and the characteristic ways of work- 
ing with its content contitute its discipline. 

For the purposes of a school curriculum, the 
knowledge and style are there, pre-existing, in 
the subjects. The task of the curricular 
developer is to make a selection of subjects and 
put them together into an appropriate bundle for 
use in a school. Appropriateness might be deter- 
mined by matters such as the purpose for which the 
curriculum is to be used, the level of competence 
of the students and teachers, the balance sought 
between the subjects, and the sequence of content 
between and within subjects. The kind of emphasis 
placed on each of these and other such factors may 
produce curricula differing considerably from time 
to time and place to place. 

Most curricula for secondary schools early in 
the twentieth century when Herbartian influence 
was rtrong were a selection of subjects with 
content in which there was an emphasis on acquir- 
ing a body of logically and sequentially orgnized 
knowledge and a competence in some of the major 
intellectual and physical skills associated with 
each subject. The facts and skills were to be 
acquired partly because they represented an aspect 
of the culture that each student was expected to 
enter into at school, partly because of their 
utilitarian value, and partly because they pro- 
vided a basis for moral thinking and living. The 
curriculum was intended to be a well-balanced and 
many-sided selection of subject matter. It was 
arranged and taught to make clear the facts and 
ideas that the instructor has at his command from 
the body of established knowledge found in the 
subjects listed for teaching. It was an outlook 
in curriculum construction and teaching that has 
endured . 

It is clear that the subject content that 
resulted from following this disciplinary tradi- 
tion tended to be modelled on the academic 
organization of material typically designed for 
exposition and research. In the selection of 
material, university academics played a large 
part, and in most western countries final and even 
intermediate examinations of the work of secondary 
school students were closely associated with 
universities. Such contact tended to maintain the 
strength of the formal disciplinary organization 
of the curriculum and the traditional middle class 
culture of the teaching profession. 



In the inter-war period subject-matter units 
were popular within or across subject lines. They 
were most closely associated with the work of H.C. 
Morrison who wrote an exposition of his approach 
in The Practice erf Teaching in the Secondary 
School in 1926. A unit, in his view, covered 
"•••a comprehensive and significant aspect of the 
environment, of an organized science, of an act, 
or of conduct, which being learned results in an 
adaptation in personality. 1 ^ As it was most 
widely interpreted by curriculum developers a unit 
was "...any division of subject matter, large or 
small, that, when mastered, gives one an insight 
into an appreciation of, or a mastery over some 
aspect of life ."4 The unit was thus intended to 
take students more deeply into the sub ject-mtter 
of the curriculum. Exposition and explanation of 
content was still important, but it was not enough. 
The Morrison type units encouraged teachers and 
students to look in a vital way at the signifi- 
cance of the material being studied both as part 
of the subject discipline and as a contribution to 
contemporary life, and to derive meaning from it 
for each individual's development. By the 1930' s, 
as secondary education became more widespread, 
teachers began to participate more extensively in 
the process of designing curricula and producing 
subjects that were regarded as more suitable for 
students who would not proceed to tertiary level 
education. By this and by the wider use of unit 
teaching, the traditional mold was broken to a 
limited extent. 

The disciplinary tradition was soon, however, 
to receive massive reinforcement. A further step 
was taken in the 1950' s and 1960's with a eries 
of projects for the reform of the secondary chool 
curriculum initiated in 1950 by a mathematics 
program at the University of Illinois, and 
followed in 1956 by the Physical Science Study 
Committee (PSSC) and by many others in subsequent 
years in most western countries. The programs 
were specifically disciplinary. The first mathe- 
matics program was described as "...an attempt to 
determine what the teacher must do to bring to the 
mind of the adolescent some of the ideas and modes 
of thinking which are basic in the work of the 
contemporary mathematician." One of the main aims 
of each project was to encourage students to see 
into the particulr subject with more penetration, 
understand its fundamental concep t, and to grasp 
the processes by which the discipline was built up 
and maintained. Students would thus gain the 
flexibility and depth of understanding that would 
enable them to appreciate the place and importance 
of future developments in the 9ubjecc. They would 
also have had a valuable and exacting intellectual 
experience. Insofar as those projects succeeded 
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in the schools, they represented a high point in 
the evolution of the disciplinary curriculum, and 
became for many students the vehicles of a signifi- 
cantly intellectual education. At the same time 
the movement for equality of educational opportu- 
nity increased in intensity, the numbers of 
secondary school students grew rapidly and with 
the increase vent a demand for a greater variety 
within the curriculum for the wider range of 
student interest and background* The problem of 
reconciling the requirements of the traditional 
disciplinary curriculum and those of mass secon- 
dary education has remained a major concern for 
educators • 



The Objectives Approach 

Serious efforts to challenge the traditional 
practice of selecting established school subjects 
and adapting them to he capacities of the students 
began with the work in the USA of Bobbitt and 
Charters in the second and third decades of the 
century* They were products of the scientific 
efficiency movement initiated by Taylor which was 
designed to improve efficiency in business and 
industry by a careful analysis and rationalization 
of each of the activities involved in the opera- 
tion under construction* 

Bobbitt and Charters suggested that the con- 
struction of curricula should start with a careful 
job analysis of life activities, and that the 
curriculum would become "...that series of things 
which children and youth must do and experience by 
way of developing abilities to do the things well 
that make up the affairs of adult life." 5 The 
method of functional analysis, as Charters called 
it, was summarised by him in seven steps as 
follows: 

'First, determine the major objectives 
of education by a study of the life of 
man in its social setting. 



Second, analyze these objectives into 
ideals and activities, and continue the 
analysis to the level of working units. 

Third, arrange these in the order of 
importance. 



Fourth, raise to positions of higher 
order in this list those ideals and 
activities which axe high in value for 
children but low in value for adults. 
Fifth, determine the number of the most o 4 ~ 
■THifTi important items of the resulting list 4*iD 



which can be handled in the time 
allotted to school education, after 
deducting those which are better learned 
outside of school. 

Sixth, collect the best practices of the 
race in handling these ideals and 
activities • 

Seventh, arrange the material so 
obtained in proper instructional order, 
according to the psychological nature 
of the children. 16 

Both authors provided detailed analyses 
of educational objectives and occupa- 
tional activities, Bobbitt listing some 
821 major objectives of education in a 
curriculum handbook 

To Charters 9 formulation of the method of 
curriculum construction, Bobb it t , in order to 
produce "•••a scientific curriculum for educa- 
tion worthy of our present age of science", 8 added 
the need to determine a way of accurately measur- 
ing the units identified in the functional analy- 
sis and to set standards of attainment for each 
stage in the normal development of each ability in 
school. 

In the post World War II period the objec- 
tives approach was more common; combined with the 
disciplinary tradition to produce the usual 
subject curriculum, modified by a careful use of 
detailed objectives. It gained influential 
support from Robert Tyler who in 1950 summarized 
the current state of the art and his own prefer- 
ences about the process of curriculum development 
in the USA. Four things had to be undertaken by 
persons engaged in designing a curriculum. 

1. They had to determine its objectives 
since in Tyler 1 s view, "Education is 
the process of changing the behavior 
patterns of people..."* educational 
objectives should represent the kind 
of behavior that is to be brought 
about in the students. 

2. They had to decide the kinds of 
learning experience e.g. skills in 
thinking, acquiring know 1 edge , 
developing social attitudes, and 
developing interests, that might be 
relevant to the objectives. 



3. 



They had to organize the experiences 
to provide continuity, sequence, and 
integration within some general 
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pattern such as a subject, a core, 
or an undifferentiated structure. 

4. Finally, they had to work out means 
of evaluation. It was necessary to 
make a careful assessment of the 
extent to which the objectives had 
been achieved. 

Tyler's common sense analysis of curriculum 
tasks was an important part of the background of 
thinking about curriculum development for at least 
the next twenty years. 

What this approach did was to concentrate not 
on the teachers' activities but on the students 1 
observable behavior, i.e. on the changes that were 
to take place in students. The 11 ... focus shifts 
from the teacher to the student and from the learn- 
ing process to the learning outcomes. This shift 
in focus clarifies the intent of our instruction 
and sets the stage for an evaluation of that 
instruction."^ The taxonomies of educational 
objectives produced by Bloom*! and Krathwohl^ 
became basic guides for curriculum developers who 
wished to follow this approach. 



The Process Approach 

The process curriculum starts with neither a 
body of established knowledge nor a group of 
teachers and students with carefully defined objec- 
tives • It begins instead with teachers and 
students seeking together to discover and study 
material in response to an interest, need, prob- 
lem, directive or perhaps a number of other motiva- 
tions • 

The approach arose out of the Deweyan view 
that we live in an unfinished and problematic 
world which we seek to control and enjoy. In 
Dewey's terms curriculum development involved a 
shared reconstruction of experience between 
teacher and student carried out within a democ- 
ratic situation of cooperative learning and 
problem-solving • 

In the course of the progressive education 
movement prior to World War II there were a number 
of isolated examples of teachers and pupils work- 
ing to develop school programs of that kind. The 
most notable and sustained effort was the exten- 
sive program of unit development through the 
1920's and 1930's by the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. In 
England in the 1940' s Fletcher found in this 
approach an invitation to develop a curriculum 
oriented to the satisfaction of social needs. 
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"Here," she wrote, M we shall find a synthesis of 
social , geographic %l , his torical and scientific 
material, a synthesis that could find for one of 
its unifying principles purposive activities for 
social reconstruction within the community ."13 

It was an approach that was more difficult to 
grasp and implement than the disciplinary or objec- 
tives approaches. In it there could be no 
detailed statement of objectives except the gener- 
al democratic aim expressed by A.D. Lindsay as the 
acceptance of "...men's sense of their common 
interests \ revailing over their sectional inter- 
eats ."14 Ami there could be no firm and enduring 
statement of content except some general guide- 
lines which in the hands of some school authori- 
ties might be quite prescriptive concerning areas 
and topics to be explored, but uninhibiting on the* 
matter of detailed content and learning outcdmes. 

It was not something determined by teachers 
or educational authorities like the disciplinary 
approach, nor did it look expressly to the behav- 
ior of students like the objectives approach. It 
emphasized the learning processes of both teachers 
and students. This point was vigorously argued by 
Lawrence Stenhouse, who wrote of the "great impor- 
tance" of the process model "in areas of curricu- 
lum where understanding and criteria (of judgment) 
are central."^ 



Stenhouse extended the process approach to a 
research approach in which he wrote that one of 
the prime functions of a teacher was to be a curri- 
culum researcher. For him the approach had four 
features: 



1. a properly developed teacher was not 
merely a competent classroom practi- 
tioner, he w*a also an investigator, 
sharing his investigations with 
other teachers and with students; 

2. the objectives and the methods of 
teaching and learning were not 
deter mined at the beginning but 
developed in the course of studying 
a problem, topic, or project; 

3. the teacher was a participant rather 
than a director of the learning 
situation; 



4. the teachers learned about the pro- 
cesses of teaching, researching, and 
curriculum development; the student 
learned about the processes of 
learning • 
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Th e process approach emerged from time to 
time during the twentieth century but did not 
become widespread. It was sufficiently congenial 
to the teaching profession, however, to make an 
impact on educational thinking about curriculum 
devel opment in specific areas such as social 
studies and language teaching, and in the movement 
to develop school-based curricula. It has 
lingered in the background, a source of inspira- 
tion for many exceptional educators and a provoca- 
tion to others* 



Persistent Problems 
of Curriculum Construction 

Throughout the twentieth century there have 
been fou~ kinds of persistent and interrelated 
problems in the curriculum field: problems relat- 
ing to .selection, change, evaluation, and author- 
ity. 

Section of subject matter, materials to 
support it, and methods to teach and learn it, 
based, early in the century, on traditional wisdom 
or on some such analysis as Herbert Spencer's What 
Knowledge is of Most Worth ? , have been questioned 
and modified, as for example by Bobbitt and 
Charters or S teahouse' s procedures, from time to 
time. Questions have been raised as to: How to 
establish priorities among the various subjects or 
topics for study? How to determine what aspects 
of the selected subject matter is appropriate, and 
for which students? What relationships should be 
established between various parts of the curricu- 
lum and various teaching and learning methods? 
And, above all, whether there are any central 
themes or ideas that should guide the selection 
and arrangements of the learning materials? 

The method of changing a curriculum and the 
management of change have provoked extensive 
argument in a century that has experienced exten- 
sive social, ecouomic and cultural change. What, 
for example, are the indicators of cultural signi- 
ficance or cultual change that might be used by 
curriculum developers? How is it possible to 
generate new ideas and develop suitable materials 
which incorporate and illustrate them? How can 
the new ideas and materials be spread and adopted 
effectively by teachers? 

Evaluating the effectiveness of curricula has 
been no easy task. It has, at various times, 
rested upon unsys tematically collected parent 
opinion, formal inspection of school activities by 
designated officials, consultants 1 assessment of 
curriculum projects, and, above all, students 1 
achievements in examinations conducted by independ- 2 j {) 
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ent authorities* Each of these approaches to 
evaluation has had its difficulties and uncertain- 
ties. Since the widespread development: of curricu- 
lum projects which bogan in the 1960's much work 
has been put into solving the problems of provid- 
ing an effective formative evaluation of curricula 
in the process of development, and summative evalu- 
ation of their impact on the student. A major 
problem throughout the century has been found in 
the degree of control that evaluative practices, 
particularly external examinations, have had on 
the content of secondary school curricula. 

Where external examining has been prominent, 
it has conferred considerable authority on exter- 
nal examining bodies for the design of the curricu- 
lum leading up to the examination. Much of the 
twentieth century history of secondary education 
in western countries could be written as the 
effort of schools and teachers to escape the 
inhibiting influence, of external examining author- 
ities and assume responsibility for developing 
their own curricula in response to the demands 
that their changing social world continually has 
thrust upon them. But others too have advanced 
claims to authority in curricular matters. Educa- 
tional administrators , parents, legislators, 
students, and a growing body of professional curri- 
culum developers, at one time or another, have 
staked the r claims. Where should authority rest 
or how should it be distributed? Varying groups 
have varying cultural views. Each group or sub- 
group has tended to produce a difference analysis 
of existing culture and its educational needs. 
The curriculum therefore has taken a different 
shape according to the authority which managed to 
design it and control the nature of the change 
that has been allowed to develop in it. 

If there has been one problem that has been 
continually addressed and has underlain many of 
the other problems throughout our period it has 
been the desire to find a means of giving a funda- 
mental, recognizable, and agreed upon coherence to 
thd secondary school curriculum. A brief review 
of the main lines along which the problem has 
developed reveal the connection between the curri- 
culum and the changing cultures of the period, the 
difficulty of linking common ideas across subject 
barriers, and something of the effort needed to 
rethink curricula in order to provide suitable 
education in a situation of mass secondary 
education. 
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The Concept in Curriculum Development of a Core 
Curriculum 

Throughout the twentieth century there has 
been a persistent search for a central element: a 
body of content which expresses the essence of the 
culture that the school is primarily concerned to 
teach to its students; and, as such, gives a coher- 
ence and meaning to the whole curriculum. This El 
Dorado of curriculum makers has proved elusive. 

The coherence of the nineteenth century secon- 
dary school curriculum was broken at the beginning 
of the twentieth century and not subsequently 
regained. By the mid-twentieth century there was 
reasonable agreement on a common set of subjects 
which all students should study for part of their 
secondary education, but o firm agreement on 
their content or on the relationship of that 
content to the cultural task of the school. In 
the final quarter of the century the search has 
been resumed with some vigor at varying levels of 
sophistication. 

The class ical curriculum of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century was the vehicle for 
what many schoolmasters would have regarded as the 
core curriculum for that time* It was taught not 
to produce accomplished Hellenists or Latinists, 
although it did manage to do this, but to develop 
analytic intelligence, dogged character, and an 
entry into the gentlemanly discourse of the time. 
The core was the schoolmasters 9 conception of the 
essential ingredients of an educated person in the 
culture of contemporary western civilisation. It 
was a program of intellectual training, character 
development, and cultural awareness. 

When, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, the Herbartians began to develop the 
systematic study of the curriculum, they put for- 
ward the ideas of 'concentration 1 • They held the 
opinion that a curriculum should be a coherent 
whole • To ensure coherence it was des irable to 
relate the various elements of a curriculum to one 
another, and, if possible, to make some topic or 
idea the centre of the curriculum to which all the 
other parts wouH be connected and subordinated. 
The problem was v to find this central element, 
this core of concentration. The Herbartians 
tended to look for some unifying study that would 
tie together all of a student's exper ices - at 
home , in school , and elsewhere - ar * trengthen 
his character in approved directions. S ome 
teachers found the core study in religious teach- 
ing, others in social history, and others, again, 
in various ways of teaching literature, science, 
or geography. Whatever the chosen vehicle, the 
basic principle of selection was, like that of the 
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classical teachers, one of seeking for some way of 
conveying the central ideas and values of the 
culture which the school had to interpret to its 
students . 

Out of the Herbartian notion of concentration 
the practice of correlation and integration 
developed. From about the .1920' s it became reason- 
ably common for teachers to seek to establish 
cross-connections between subjects which could be 
readily related to each other. For example, in 
the case of history and geography when teaching 
Roman history it would be possible to study the 
geography of the Mediterranean area and to relate 
it to the events of Roman history. This practice 
of correlation sometimes led to a closer integra- 
tion of subjects in which some topics were amalga- 
mated. In that way sometimes new broad fields 
subjects were produced such as social studies or 
general science. When the integration was a loose 
one there was little change in content or approach 
to the curriculum. When, however, integration led 
to a thorough restructuring and rethinking of the 
organization of the material and its significance 
for the learner, a new view of the subject area 
and the possibility .of its contributing to the 
design of a wider core curriculum could emerge. 

In i:he early years of the twentieth century, 
- as classical training was slipping away, there was 
much concern with the design and maintenance of a 
general or liberal education which would be exper- 
ienced by all secondary school pupils. In England 
extensive debate took place during World War I 
culminating in 1917 in a statement which summar- 
ized the view of various conferences affirming 
11 . , * their faith in a liberal education as the 
foundation for all activities of mind and spirit 
in a civilized country..." Such an education 
required a study of science, modern languages, 
history, geography, and English. 16 Each subject 
was found to be justifiable on cultural and 
utilitarian grounds, and, in total, they provided 
the basic subject matter, intellectual experience, 
and attitudinal stimulus that was required. In 
France more emphasis was placed on the literacy 
culture i.e. the classical languages, French 
literature, and philosophy to produce in students 
a culture g6n6rale. Out of continuing contact 
with graat minds and grant works of human culture, 
young minds should develop an appreciation of 
first-rate work and a lasting taste for the best 
in art, literature, and thought, and a hard-won 
skill in written and oral expression. The core of 
education included subject matte which would 
provide intellectual training and it also Implied 
a selection of material that was considered by 
® educational authorities to be representative of 

sj>> what Matthew Arnold had once called 'the best that 9^9 



has been thought and said in the world. 1 In the 
United States, at the same period, the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education published in 
1918 affirmed that general education should be 
based on social efficiency which would enable each 
individual to understand and perform his functions 
in a democratic society* The statement was compre- 
hensive and curricula that grew out of it embraced 
a wide variety of subject matter. In each case, 
in England, France, and the USA, the views appear 
to have remained fairly representative of the 
opinion and practice of secondary school teachers 
until after World War II. They defined a content 
without too much precision, they indicated a range 
of intellectual skills and attitudes to be taught 
and learned, and they referred to the need to make 
discriminating judgment in determining the curricu- 
lum.. 

The idea of a common general education was 
fired by a strenuous revival of interest in a core 
curriculum in the 1930' s in the schools that were 
involved in the Eight Year Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in the USA. 1 ? The 
teachers in several of the schools were concerned 
with the question of how best to design a course 
through which their students could come to an 
understanding of contemporary society. 

To try to ensure that the core was fully 
relevant to the students, some schools in the 
Eight Year Study based their core on an analysis 
of adolescent needs. Within the four categories 
of personal living, immediate personal -social 
relationships, social-civic relationships, and 
economic relationships , they designed a sequence 
of units to meet basic adolescent needs in these 
areas, and provided for the whole curriculum a 
number of integrating threads. The aim was to 
develop the kind of character and competence in 
students that would enable them to fun : ion 
effectively in a democratic and technol ^ical 
society. 

One of the schools developed a core along 
Herbartian lines using history as the vehicle of 
concentration. From years 7 to 9 students studied 
the history of man from earliest times to the 
present day, and from years 10 to 13 concentrated 
on modern civilizations and cultures, studying 
their organization, problems , and significant 
issueso The major emphasis was on characteristic 
ideas that have shaped and motivated contemporary 
society. Literature, geography, political 
science, and sociology were drawn on for the core 
study, which took up half the school program. 
Topics of interest revealed by the students 
included: housing, earning a living, dealing with 



auman relationships, religious freedom, and the 
future of the African way of life. 

The interest in building a core aound a study 
of contemporary society and culture was even more 
explicit in the programs of several other schools, 
not all of whom took part in the Eight Year Study . 
In considering how best to arrive at the essential 
features of contemporary cul ture some schools , 
both primary and secondary in the 1930' s, based 
their core on an analysis of social demands. For 
example, the core curricula designed for schools 
in the State of Virginia, published in 1933-4 and 
imitated in other States throughout the 1930's, 
took the view that the school is an agency of 
society for its perpetuation and recreation. 
Consequently the core, which occupied half of the 
school time, was based on a study of nine major 
areas of human activity and the 'pivotal points in 
social life' within each area. From such a 
program it was expected that students might learn 
three things: to understand the main ideas, 
values, problems, and concerns of contemporary 
society, to acquire the techniques and skills 
needed to understand and contribute to the solu- 
tion of social problems, and to develop an 
interest in enriching the experience both of 
society and of the individuals within it. 

During the 1940's and 1950's experimentation 
with the kinds of core curricula which were high- 
lighted in the Sight Year Study continued. As the 
idea of the core curriculum became popular, how- 
ever, the term began to be used loosely, in some 
schools merely to describe a group of compulsory 
subjects in the school curriculum which were 
taught sometimes as separate subjects and some- 
times with some correlation between them. For the 
most part, however, the core curriculum was a 
means of integrating significant parts of the 
school curriculum, It was built round a central 
theme or a series of related focuses; it had a 
strong social orientation; and it emphasized the 
learning of intellectual skills and the critical 
assessment of accepted social values, 

Various efforts were made in the 1950 f s to 
analyze the work of the schools and to try to 
provide a sound and acceptable theory for the core 
curriculum. The most comprehensive effort of this 
kind was that by B,0, Smith, W.O, Stanley, and 
J,H. Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Develop - 
merit. 1 ? The authors put the core curriculum in 
the context of a cultural analysis made by R. 
Linton, a social anthropologist • 18 

Linton held that there are certain elements 
widely distibuted and accepted among the adults in 
a culture. Persons in a given society may wear 
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similar clothes, use the same language, greet each 
other the same way, require the same kind of 
respect from their children, have a common reli- 
gious faith, and cherish the saae political ideals. 
These ideas and ways of behaving are called univer- 
sals. They give a society unity; and, for the 
sake of stability and continuity, must be learned 
by all young persons growing up into the culture. 
The universals provide the fundamental rules of 
life in a given society and are the material out 
of which a program of general education can be 
couatucted by the schools « 

At the heart of these persistent aspects of 
the culture there is a core of values and skills 
which are the basis upon which social and moral 
judgments are made. By these values and through 
the exercise of these skills, people decide 'what 
is good or bad, desirable or undesirable. 1 In a 
period of profound social change, these values are 
eroded and the value system must be reconstructed. 
Young persons in such times must not only become 
thoroughly familiar with the core values, they 
must also learn to analyze and reconstruct them. 
The core curriculum, therefore, is both content 
and process. "It is," according to Smith, Stanley 
and Shores, "the chief characteristic of the core 
curriculum, as a pure type, that the democratic 
value-system is not only taught as the standard of 
judgment but also deliberately criticized and 
reconstructed so as to bring it into line with the 
social realities of today. "^^ Smith, Stanley, 
and Shores suggested that it ws from the core of 
values and skills in the culture that the core 
curriculum was to be constructed. It would be the 
study, in a form suitable for students of various 
ages, and abilities, of the basic values which all 
share, for example in an Australian or a Scottish 
or an American democratic society, and the acquisi- 
tion of the methods of thinking and social action 
that enable one to analyze and improve these 
values • 
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The principle of the core curriculum, as 
Smith, Stanley, and Shores saw it, was easy to 
state and difficult to put into practical form. 
They suggested that it should be taught through 
courses based on broad social problems of themes 
of social living. It could be argued that the 
core values and skills could be readily incorpor- 
ated into traditional subjects such as science, 
language, mathematics, and various social sciences. 
Merely to put together a group of such subjects, 
however, would not produce a core curriculum. It 
would be necessary * o work out the core values and 
skills, and deliberately modify each of the tradi- 
tional subjects to ensure that the core was compre- 
¥ r hensively and effectively incorporated within them. 
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This would amount to a thorough-going curriculum 
revolution* 

Smith, Stanley! and Shores 1 analysis was 
essentially an effort to look at what should be, 
in their view, the central feature of a curriculum 
for a situation of mass secondary education in 
which all students were expected to complete secon- 
dary education in a highly industrialized democra- 
cy. It was to be a core curriculum suitable for 
the middle of the twentieth century. The programs 
of general education or common learnings that had 
developed out of the thinking of the earlier years 
of the century were based on the view that a secon- 
dary education was a selective one, and that the 
mass of students did not complete many years at a 
secondary school. By 1950 the United States had 
reached the point where most students did expect 
to complete a secondary education, and many of the 
European countries were to reach a similar posi- 
tion in the next 20 or 30 years. The question of 
the nature of a core curriculum was therefore 
timely, and the problem for the future had changed. 
By the 1970's it could be asked: what was 
central, in a nuclear and microchip age, for the 
education of all adolescents? Was there a suffi- 
ciency of common cultural feeling and understand- 
ing in any society around the essence of which a 
school curriculum could be designed to cohere? 
Could the core be found in the existing subject- 
matter of the curriculum, or must it be sought 
elsewhere? Most curriculum developers from the 
1960's to the 1980's were content to adjust 
existing curricula and designate the most relevant 
parts of them as programs of general education. A 
few contemplate the problem of the core in greater 
depth, and some, through a zeal for evaluating 
students 1 achievements, misunderstood the problem. 

By the mid-1960 1 s and throughout the 1970's 
an interest in accountability produced a growing 
demand for competency-based education. The new 
fashion muddied the thinking that had been slowly 
refining and bringing a little more clarity into 
the concept of the core curriculum. The idea of a 
basic education was over-simplified. It came to 
mean the acquisition of the elementary skills of 
literacy and numeracy that were readily measurable. 
Much noise was made about the failure of many 
children to reach particular levels of competence 
in these areas. These were referred to as the 
basics and we re regarded by some educational 
commentators as the core curriculum. It was 
undoubtedly useful to have attention drawn to the 
importance of ensuring that literacy and numeracy 
should be thoroughly catered for in the school 
curriculum. They were essential, but, in them- 
selves, would be a wholly inadequate core. A 
publication of the Australian Curriculum Develop- 
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meat Centre, Gore Curriculum for Aus t ralian 
Schools , produced in 1980 , put the matter admir- 
ab ly : "Effective participation in contemporary 
life, which is an entitlement and responsibility 
of all individuals, depends oa a wide complex and 
interrelated set of learnings and experiences, 
well beyond the popular view of the 'basics 1 ."20 

The CDC document was within the tradition of 
thinking from the classicists and Herbartians to 
the present-day curriculum developers. The line 
of thought was, essentially, that 

1. education is concerned with relating 
students to the c lture of the 
society in which they will be liv- 
ing; 

2. within the culture there are some 
widely accepted ideas and activities 
characteristic of it; 

3. the central part of the school's 
curriculum should be concerned with 
the transmission and analysis of the 
common elements in the culture; 

4. within the common elements of the 
cul ture there is a core of values 
and skills that are fundamental to 
it; 

5. the school should see to it that au 
understanding and critical examina- 
tion of this core becomes the funda- 
mental part of its curriculum, and 
that the community understands and 
takes part in the process of curri- 
culum construction. 

The core curriculum, according to the CDC 
document, must develop out of a culture analysis 
that defines the common and fundamental elements 
in the culture. 

This was a recipe for a solid and valuable 
general education, and, in outlining nine areas of 
knowledge - arts and crafts, environmental 
studies, mathematical skills and reasoning, social 
and cultural and civic studies, health, scientific 
and technological ways of knowing, communication, 
work and leisure and lifestyle, and moral reason- 
ing and value and belief systems and action - the 
document indicated the common elements of the 
general culture that provide the broad and perti- 
nent scope of the curriculum for a general educa- 
tion for all in the 1980* s. 
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The distinction, however) between the common 
elements and the core of values and skill/; was 
implied hut not made in the document. In this 
repect It did not follow right through the line of 
thinking previously built up concerning tie core 
curriculum. Tht thinking suggested that to the 
total curriculum there are three parts: a core of 
value and skills, general compulsory content that 
provides general education, and electives that 
provide for special and vocational interest* 

The core is the central and integrating 
feature of the whole curriculum. The core may be 
taught through content specially developed for it; 
but it does not have to be organized in that way* 
It may quite effectively be distributed throughout 
the area cf general education as the basic core 
elements integrating each subject or topic, and 
tying them into contemporary culture. 

Clearly, there is a considerable distance 
still to go. Skilbeck has pointed out that a core 
curriculum has actual function: "It is a guide 
for learners to selected meanings, cognitive struc- 
tures, values, practical activities and other 
central features of our culture, and it is a set 
of instruments which students can learn to master 
so as to produce their own maps of the culture. "21 

To develop a curriculum which will perform 
these two functions a high degree of agreement is 
necessary among all educators, a situation which 
does not exist at present. It may therefore 
become the third function of a core curriculum, 
through the very activity involved in developing 
it and constantly examining and adjusting it, to 
be the creator of a sufficient level of cultural 
consensus to enable a genuine core curriculum to 
emerge • 
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The name, Thomas Jesse Jones, means many different things to many 

different people. To those Interested 1n the foundations of the social 

studies, Jones 1s significant for his role as chairperson of the 

Influential 1916 Committee on the Social Studies, which was a subgroup 

of the larger Committee on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 

In this role, Jones has been called ". . . one of the founding fathers 

of the field of social studies," 1 as well as a "pivotal figure in the 

reconstruction of the social studies . . . ," 2 A study In the history 

of black and minority education also reveals the Influence of Jones. 

E. B. DuBols called Jones the ". . . evil genius of the black 
3 

race." Jon-.' has also been accused of being an ". . . educational 
colonial i si . . ." and a ". . . cultural Imperialist . . . .» 4 

How 1s 1t possible to reconcile these seemingly unrelated 
descriptions of the educational philosophy and Ideology of an 
historically significant, yet contemporarily little recognized, or 
studied, educational leader? As this paper will show, Jones' 
educational philosophy was basically formed relatively early in his 
professional career. Whether the topic of study was social studies, 
minorities, race relations, or Industrial education, Jones' educational 
philosophy was wholely consistent In both its proposed description anr 
solutions to the problem under study. 

In the 1990s, many of the same Issues Jones dealt with, and 
proposed to solve, are still present. Among these contemporary problems 
are race relations, and the type of education to be made available to 
those not in the social or economic mainstream. 

Who directs and controls contemporary education policies and 
curricula, along with the role and influence of minorities 1n the 
decision-making process, 1s a problem being debated today. 5 in Jones' 
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day, however, this issue had been decided 1n favor of whites directing 
and controlling the education that would be made available to Southern 
blacks. 

In the person of Jones, one may discern the Ideological foundations 
upon which was built white domination of Southern black education. It 
is hoped that this work will shed light on one of the most influential, 
little known, educational leaders of the early twentieth century. 

This paper will first examine the origins of Jones' educational 
philosophy, tracing it through his early professional experience. First 
to be examined will be the origins of Jones' Ideas, and how they 
eventually came to be manifested in his educational philosophy toward 
minorities. Further, as Jones' educational ideology became consistent, 
1t will be shown that these ideas quickly came to be strongly supported 
and adopted by white, Northern business interests, as these Interests 
came to dominate and to direct Southern black education. 

The young Jones wa:> born in Llanfachraeth, Wales, on the Isle of 
Anglesey, in 1873. In 1884, following relatives who had gone before, 
his family immigrated to America. 6 In the preface to his 1929 work, 
Essentials of Civilization . Jones recounts the story of his family's 
initial exposure to America, as they sailed into New York harbor, 
". . . the first thrill of America ... the blue waters ... the green 
shores ... the stately buildings ... our eager expectations had been 
fulfilled." Jones writes that he had been dreaming of "America . . . 
the Land of Hope . . . from earliest boyhood." 7 

This idealistic view of America was quickly destroyed as the 
realities of ". . . dirty workmen, wild confusion . . . noises and 
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smells and ugly sights were everywhere." 8 To the young boy, the dreams 
he had of America had be&n replaced by reality. 

The young Jones, Initially speaking only Welsh, settled with his 
family 1n the small southern Ohio town of Middleport. During these days 
of growing up, Jones claimed to have developed an ". . . intimate 
association with working men sympathy for labor unions . . . ." 9 

In 1891, Jones enrolled 1n Washington and Lee University 1n 
Lexington, Virginia. Although his matriculation records indicate 
generally satisfactory work, he stayed there but ^ne year. 10 He then 
transferred to Marietta College in Ohio, and in 1897, received his 
Bachelor of Arts Degree. 11 Entering Columbia University the following 
school year, he earned the Master of Arts Degree in 1899, his thesis 
ent1tled Social Education in the Elementary Schools . This 55-page 
thesis presents Jones' arguments for the benefits of a more socially 
oriented education for elementary students. Jones writes that the true 
aim of a public school education was that It ". . . must be based upon a 
wide observation of man, a study of him . . . into a true appreciation 
of nature, society, and God." 12 Jones was proposing a merging of the 
study of current social conditions to take place within a framework of 
Christian ideals. 

Jones also advocated that citizenship education must be included 
in any responsible elemenbary education curriculum. He believed that 
all the citizens of a democracy needed to be prepared for the duties of 
citizenship. 13 Jones also observed that manual training was beginning 
to be offered in the schools, and he believed this type of education 
would be most useful to the child because it would give increased 
meaning and understanding to other school subjects. 
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In an early call for the social studies, Jones proposes an 
". . . Integration of studies." 14 It 1s through this Integration of 
studies that students will come to better understand, and even 
eventually propose, the proper solutions to current social problems. 

In concluding his thesis, Jones proposes thr.i a social education 
program would also be proper and beneficial to the education and social 
assimilation of immigrants. He states that the social education 
students of Immigrants would receive in school would help not only the 
students, but also the parents of the recently-arrived immigrants, to 
begin to function as socially responsible citizens 1n the United States. 

In 1900, Jones received his Bachelor of Divinity Degree from Union 
Theological Seminary. In the same year, Jones received the Fellowship 
of Sociology at Columbia University, and began a sociological study of 
the urban community. Edward Berman, in his 1970 dissertation in which 
he examines the Phelps-Stokes Fund (with which Jones was associated for 
almost 40 years), writes that Jones had a strong Interest in the 
relation of sociology to economics, and pursued this interest both 
academically and 1n the course of his sociological investigations. 15 

While at Columbia, Jones worked under Franklin Henry Giddings, the 
Initial ciair of sociology at that Institution. To describe Giddings 1 
sociological beliefs, 1n brief, 1s ambitious. However, It 1s possible 
toieliminate specific foundational beliefs. Giddings believed 1n the 
hierarchy of the races, and that the highest, most advanced race was the 
Anglo-Saxon. Furthermore, all races developed along a similar pattern, 
and to disrupt this pattern, even benevolently, would deny a race of the 
experiences necessary to ensure their place in the next higher order. 
Progress and suffering were to take place simultaneously; one was not 
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posslble without the other. The sociologist, philanthropist, and 
educator could lessen the suffering, according to G1dd1ngs, yet the 
La1sseY~Fa1re economic system must be allowed to develop and function. 
This hands-off system would work to the benefit of all races. 
Furthermore, to better understand and solve the problems facing society, 
the sociologist was particularly well suited to analyz", collect the 
pertinent facts, and propose proper solutions. 1 * 5 

Jones was the acting head worker of the University Settlement 
House, after completing his studies, for a brief period 1n 1902, before 
being hired by the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. Jones' 
duties at Hampton Included chaplain, part-time instructor, and director 
of the research department. 17 He was hired by the school's principal, 
Hollis B. Frlssell, also a graduate of the Union Theological Seminary. 18 

In 1904, the Welshman's dissertation, The Sociology of a Ne w York 
City Block, was finished and/vreceived the Ph.D. This work was a detailed 
study of tentament dwellers on one urban block 1n New York City. Jones 
lamented the fact that the teachers were not meeting the needs of these 
urban children. The teachers of these urban children were not trained 
to educate and to develop in the children the Anglo-Saxon character. 
The teachers were responsible, according to Jones, in perpetuating the 
young charges' character deficiencies. It was up to the teacher to 
analyze, develop, and Implement an educational program that would help 
the youth abandon their personality defects as described by Jones in the 
following: \ . . the nervous, flitting little Italian receives the 
same treatment as the steady, persevering, plodding little Jew." 19 The 
students must be trained to abandon their Individual ". . . national 
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characteristlcs . . ." and move on to the higher, more developed 
". . . Anglo-Saxon Ideal." 20 

With this short summary of Jones' dissertation, one can better 
understand the frame of mind the young sociologist possessed as he made 
his way to Hampton 1n 1902. 

Jones, armed with his brand of sociology, found fertile ground for 
his Ideas at the Hampton Institute. The Hampton Institute had been 
founded to provide Industrial training for freed people following the 
American C1v1l War. The founder, General Samuel C. Armstrong, was the 
son of Christian missionaries and an advocate for minority Industrial 
education. 21 Armstrong believed that industrial education, along with a 
strong grounding 1n the Christian religion, was what was truly proper 
and necessary to raise the blacks to their proper place 1n society. 
Armstrong recognized that tremendous social and economic roadblocks 
existed 1n this struggle. Furthermore, he also believed the freed 
people were not yet ready, nor would be for some time, to function as 
equal to the white race. 

Jones came to the school almost ten years after the General's 
death, yet often referred to him with the utmost regard and respect. It 
was 1n this setting of primarily white, Northern interests that Jones' 
philosophy began to formalize. In this setting. Jones set to study the 
minorities about him, both black and Native American, get to know the 
facts (as he understood them) of their conation, and to propose 
solutions to ease their situation. 

In 1906, Jones completed the Social Studies 1n the Hampton 
Curricu1um - Th1s curriculum was Intended to reflect and to contribute 
to the overall mission of the school. The. goal, according to Jones, was 
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to train the students to more accurately understand the world they were 
about to enter. It was Jones' contention that this social studies 
curriculum would, rather than providing specific employment and manual 
labor skills, help to prepare the Hampton graduate to function as a 
proper citizen and to act socially responsible. The curriculum was 
divided into three areas of study: 

1. Civics and Social Welfare 

2. Economics and Material Welfare 

3. United States Census and Actual Conditions 22 

In brief, the students, through the use of carefully selected textbooks, 
United States Government Census material, and their own experiences, 
examined the outside world. The social studies classes, as developed by 
Jones and supported by tne school, helped to provide to the students a 
model of proper behavior which the graduate was expected to both follow 
and to advocate throughout his life. This model of behavior, controlled 
by whites and advocating the acceptance of the current social, economic, 
and political status quo, had as Its center tne students' proper 
understanding of his responsibilities, both as an individual citizen and 
as a member of society. 

Jones' social studies curriculum did not advocate independent 
thought, critical thinking, or political activity. The students were 
taught to accept whites as their benevolent leaders and to trust these 
same whites to Improve their lot. 

Jones believed this program would ensure that Hampton's students 
would not view the difficulties of his race as oppression, rather as a 
natural event on his race's natural upward evolution. James Anderson 
writes that the ". . . social studies served to conceal the arbitrary, 
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unjust, and oppressive nature of black subordination 1n the South," 23 

The social studies as developed by Jones at Hampton 1s recognized 
by some as being one of the first social studies curriculum ever 

OA 

developed. Later, Jones was chosen as chairperson of the 1916 
Committee on Social Studies. This committee proposed to the nation a 
social studies curriculum similar to that as developed by Jones at 
Hampton. The 1916 Committee reported that 1t had found "... no better 
Illustration of the organization of economic and sociological knowledge 
. . . with direct reference to pupils' Immediate Interests and needs 
than that offered ... at the Hampton Instltu* ." 25 This selected quote 
reveals the Impact that Jones' social studies curriculum had upon early 
social studies foundations. While the Intended audience for this 
national curriculum was the growing number of Immigrant and urban 
children, Jones' basic philosophy held true. This was not a social 
reconstruction curriculum; the students were taught to work within, 
understand, and support the current social, economic, and political 
system. 

Berman writes that Jones' educational philosophy changed little, 
1f at all, upon his departure from Hampton 1n 1909. This philosophy of 
Jones appears to be blatently racist, and from a 1991 perspective, it 
certainly 1s. However, one must judge history from Its time, and not 
the present. 26 Jones' ideas actually reflected the cutting edge of 
sociological thought at the turn of the century. Jones and Glddlngs 
both believed that ". . . blacks should listen to whites for guidance 
and character, not other blacks." 27 it would be Incorrect to not label 
this paternalism as being racist, even though 1t may appear ss being 
somewhat benign. 
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Thomas Jesse Jones' professional credentials upon his departure 
from Hampton in 1909 placed him among the leading proponents of minority 
education in t.ne country. Jones had come a long way from his 
non-English speaking days only 25 years before. 

Jones viewed all minorities, black, immigrant, and non-Anglo-Saxon, 
in a similar manner. Whether the problem under study was urban 
conditions or the plight of minorities, Jones proposed the exact same 
educational program. This education was intended to be an education for 
life, and not to serve individual needs or desires. The student, 
according to Jones, had to internalize his responsibility to all of 
society and to constantly work for the betterment of all of society. 
The route to be taken, and the issues to bo considered by the student, 
and the citizens, was to be decided upon by whites. 

Jones' educational philosophy was also designed to produce a 
docile, accepting, hard-working employee. This employee would look to 
his employer, most likely a white Anglo-Saxon, for guidance and 
direction. With this type of educational philosophy as proposed by 
Jones, it is no wonder that Northern white industrialists supported a 
Hampton style of industrial education for Southern blacks. 
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Having studied with Giddings, worked in immigrant education, taught at 
Hampton, and served as a key actor in the social studies movement, the 
ambitious Jones was seeking new challenges, by 1910, he had accumulated a 
theoretical and experiential base which would prepare him as a leading 
spokesperson and policy maker for powerful New York corporate interests. 

After a stint with the Census Bureau where he supervised the "Negro 
Census," Jones received an appointment with the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Having 
achieved success in banking and commerce, the Phelps-Stokes family joined the 
well-heeled philanthropic community active in education and social policy 
issues. 

The philanthropic community rose to prominence following the Civil War. 
With roots in religious oriented missionary activities, business charities 
joined with the Freedmen's Bureau, YMCA, YWCA, and other community minded 
agencies to address the displacement problems of Blacks, immigrants and 
others. 

While some philanthropies were motivated by Christian charity and 
altruism, others were concerned with political stability and social order in 
uncertain times. Andrew Carnegie's "Gospel of Wealth" published in 1899 
offered a corporatist rationale for philanthropy. Within a short time the 
Rockefe ; r family, Hanry Ford, along with other banking, railroad and 
industrial magnates were involved. Laissez-faire government practices allowed 
the industrialists to shape public police with their dollars. The corporate 
ordering of society was now guaranteed. 

Education and the "Negro question" were priority items for the 
corporati sts . As for education, it was becoming clear that the movement for 
common schooling was gaining momentum. Schooling would soon emerge as 
indispensable to the ideological shaping of 20th centnry America. As for 
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Black Americans, their direction was uncertain. How would the traditions of 
racial oppression fare in the new industrial order? America's unsettled 
social, class, political, and racial questions required solutions in l'yhi of 
the emerging violent responses occurring in Europe. 

The big philanthropies supported theories and activities which conformed 
to their ideological vision of America, Inc. Thomas Jesse Jones became one of 
their theorists. Jones understood that for the new America to work, class 
struggle and race war had to be minimized. His notion of combining corporate 
wealth with social welfare would hopefully shortcircuit the Bolshevik 
sol ution. 

Jones would spend twenty-eight years with Phelps-Stokes as its 
Educational Director. During that time he gained the complete confidence of 
the family, emerged as their chief theoretician, and virtually controlled 
their educational investments. 

Jones' influence quickly spread across the Atlantic. After fine-tuning 
the Hampton-Tuskegee model in the southern United States, he was instrumental 
in its exportation to British colonial Africa. Jones' social-historical, 
theoretical, and theological justification for corporate philanthropy, 
accommodationist education, and gradualism made him one of the most important 
social architects of the early 20th century. 
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Jones was an indefatigable supporter of the early 20th century 
corporate philanthropist. He viewed philanthropic support as a major 
contributor to the satisfaction of the "essentials" of human social 
development. Hiilanthropy in Jones' view helped democracy to expand. 
Almsgiving served as a key ingredient for "friendship." 

Jones saw no ideological caveats attached to corporate philanthrcpy. 
Modern philanthropy, Jones contended, was the logical progression of 
primitive altruism. The impulse to charity could be traced from kinship 
groups to the Christian church to the corporate foundation. 

The new ideals of philanthropy are the results of numerous 
movements and conditions. First of all is probably whai may be 
called the rising and widening tide of democracy. Whatever the 
origin of the deepening regard for humanity, individual and 
social; however diverse the nomenclature used to describe the 
ever-broadening interest in the welfare of mankind, whether it is 
called democracy, altruism, brotherhood, social service, social 
reform, prevention, religion, or any other of the numerous terms 
in current use— there is abroad in the world a very real deter- 
mination to extend privileges, opportunities, and rights to the 
masses of the people. 1 

Jones singled out for distinction the many efforts of the Rockefeller 
family in the educational arena. She General Education Board was the most 
ambitious of those efforts. The Board was founded by John D. Rockefeller 
in 1903. Its original endowment was $129,197,960. A second major injec- 
tion exceeding $200,000 was provided by Anna T. Jeanes in 1905. The stated 
activities of the Board were (1) the promotion of practical farming in the 
Southern states? (2) cooperation with the state universities in the 
development of a system of public high schools, rural schools, and schools 
for Negroes in the Southern states; (3) the promotion of higher education 
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throughout the united States; (4) develcpnent of university medical 
apartments; (5) encouragement of educational research and experimentation. 

Sharing in the praise with the General Education Board vera other 
undertaldngs. Chartered in 1913, the Pockefeller Foundation was intended 
»to prcmote the well-*eing of mankind throughout the world." The laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Ifemorial was created to support organizations sponsor- 
ing social betterment and social welfare. One interesting aspect of the 
tfemorial money was the stipulation that the social science disciplines, 
i.e., sociology, economics, psychology, etc. be supported via fellowships, 
visiting professors, and research. 

In addition to the Rockefeller efforts, Jones acknowledged the 
significant contributions of the Carnegie Corporation of New York to 
technical schools, libraries, scientific research, publications; the 
Carnegie Errfounent for International Peace gift of $10,000,000 to advance 
international peace; and various other Carnegie "Institutes- efforts to 
encourage in the ••broadest and most liberal manner investigation, research, 
discovery, and application of knowledge to the improvement of mankind." 

An Mucationpl Platform: From Pi * rV America to Black Africa, 

The evolving role of Thomas Jesse Jones as first a Columbia-trained 
sociologist then a professor at Hanpton Institute then longtias educational 
director of the powerful Phelps-Stokes Foundation has been well^ironicled. 
fctword H. Berman's review Educatignaj Colonialism in Africa: .Jhe_Bole_of 
^erican ftmgatigns, 1910-1945 (1980) provides a summary of Jones' 
considerable inpact as both an administrator and policymaker influencing 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
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After having spent seven years as ir tructor, researcher, department 
chair, and chaplain at Hampton Institute, Jones joined the Hielps-Stokes 

in 1912. By this time rhelps-Stokes was working in concert with the 
Rockefeller-inspired General Education Board; corporate foundations, e.g. 
Carnegie, Iteabcdy, and Slater; northern philanthropists such as John 
Wanamaker, William H. Baldwin, and Robert C. Cgden; and proponents of the 
••Hanpton-Tuskegee" model of vocational education. It had emerged as a 
major influence in the educational policies of the Black South. 

It was during his tenure at Efcelps-Stokes that. Jones developed both as 
an educational theoretician and eventually an administrator of considerable 
capability. While never openly embracing the vicious Jim Crow racial 
attitudes and policies of the South, Jones nevertheless became a key actor 
in the advocacy of an educational platform aimed at maintaining white 
dominance. Berman (1980) says of Jones: 

. . .Jones anti -egalitarian and white supremist views were always 
close to the surface. Subscribing to the theory that the 
industrialization of the South and the mechanization of the 
region's agriculture could best be carried forward through the 
physical efforts of the black man, Jones coulO write as late as 
1939 that 'the Southern, states require the Negro at least for his 
services as a laborer. • In view of these sentiments it is not 
surprising that his educational philosophy was an extension of 
this socio-political pronouncement. 2 

While at ihelps-Stokes, Jones significantly contributed to the 
expansion and refinement of early 20th century philanthropist ideology. 
He, in effect, took the social policy projections of the Rockefellers and 
Camegies and gave them expression in the educational arena. In 1917 Jones 
authored Neoro Educatio n , a Survey of the Private and Higher Schools for 
Colored Fteoo le in the United States . This two-volume report became an 
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"authoritative" and prescriptive contribution to the corporatist policy of 
the times. Bennan evaluates the survey thusly: 

the study maintained that the only education appropriate for 
the black man was that with a strong vocatioi^/aa^ic^taral 
bias. Academic/literary education was perceived ^as ^functional 
for the black roan because (1) would open vistas that he could not 
attain in the rigidly segregated American social structure; (2) 
would fail to provide the appropriate skills that would make the 
black roan a more productive worker or agriculturalist (sig- 
nificantly, there were no data to indicate that training along 
lines epitomized by the Tuskegee philosophy actually did improve 
the laborer's market value) ; and (3) would seriously undermine 
the ability of the white ruling oligarchy to maintain its 
political hegemony in the face of demands for equality, which it 
was feared an academic/literary education would engender. In 
brief, Jones was espousing the Ouskegee philosophy of education, 
which sought to ensure that the black man in the Southern United 
States would be trained as a semiskilled, semiliterate, and 
cooperative member of a burgeoning work or agricultural force, 
and whose manpower would be utilized to help industrialize and 
modernize the econony of the reconstructed South. 

She Africanization of the Washington model dates from a visit to 
Tuskegee in 1912 by J. H. Oldham and Alek Eraser, both influential British 
missionary-educators who immediately sensed the porsibilities for the 
adaptation of Washington's educational activities, i.e., manual-vocational 
trainin to Britain's African colonies. The British policymakers endorser', 
this at, oach to be widely instituted in tropical West Africa. The 
Washington model allowed the British to codify a colonial educational 
policy (King, 1971). 

Oldham was generally credited with popularizing the Washington model 
in England. From 1908 to 1910, he was the secretary of the World Mission- 
ary Conference at Edinburgh and secretary of the Continuation Committee 
from 1910 to 1921. Additionally, he was the editor of the international 
Review of Missions , an influential journal in the field of missionary 
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education, Finally, in 1924, Oldham became Fhelps-Stokes Fund representa- 
tive in Great Britain where he vigorously lobbied for the Tuskegee concept 
to be incorporated into official mission and colonial education policy. 

Oldham inspired the American said to have more influence than anyone 
else over Nigeria's (West African) educational policy, Dianas Jesse Jones. 
Jones chaired the iirportant African Education Commission sponsored by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund in 1920-21. Its report, commonly called the Fhelps- 
Stokes Report (1923) , strongly supported the Washington model. Its 
language stressed the importance of agricultural education and single 
manual training. Additionally, it addressed a n^ed to establish a dif- 
ferentiated educational system for African leaders as opposed to the masses 
and for the necessity of adapting Western education to local conditions. 

Phelps-Stokes institutionalized the Washington model. Its tenets were 

a focus on vocational (manual) training, the training of an elite to 

administrate and conduct the business of the colonists, and a philosophy of 

self-help through hard work. References to agrarianism appeared in the 

African adaptation of the Tuskegee philosophy just as it did in the 

Southern United States. Berman (1980) argues that the educational model 

was premised on the sentiment that the African forever would be doomed to 

the backwardness of rural servitude. Berman (1980) writes: 

AcWitionally, he (Jones) strersed the importance of offering the 
African masses only the most restricted vocational training, and 
citing the overwhelmingly rural nature of African societies, 
particularly agricultural education, implicit in his pronounce- 
ments was the assumption that African societies would remain 
rural indefinitely, while at the same time providing the Euro- 
pean-dominated sectors with the requisite raw materials and labor 
to support industrialization. 4 
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Introduction 

In the public schools of the state of Georgia, as In many public 
school systems In the deep South, the articulation of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 was circumvented and resisted for a numoer of years 
utilizing a discourse of "free choice." Following a court action 
Initiated by the United States Department of Justice in 1969, the public 
schools of Bulloch county were ordered to desegregate "immediately and 
without further delay." As Integration was enacted there were a number 
of parallel currlculuar reforms within the county schools. This paper 
examines those changes and the accompanying discursive practices which 
were produced within the context of school Integration. Utilizing a 
postmodern conception of power and the tactics of power, this paper 
Interrogates those reforms and the supporting public discourse generated 
around educational issues and argues that desegregation was not 
accomplished but rather segregation was re-invested in a more diffuse 
and subtle form within the public school system. 

It is my intention (in the spirit of Nietsche and Foucault) to 
embed this investigation of power and modality within the text of an 
historical study,. My working definition of power relations is derived 
from the writing of Michel Foucault I posit that power must be 
examined through the modalities by which It is articulated. The power 
relation considered in this study Is the relationship between the black 
and white communities In the public schools of a Isolated, rural county 
in southeast Georgia. 

It must be understood that the schools were part of the social 
milieu in which blacks and whites existed within a particular relation 
of power. When the schools were forced to relinquish the external form 
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of separation and fragmentation, a new mode developed to perpetuate an 
articulation of that extant relation of power. I will begin with a 
discussion of power and a postmodern conception of curriculum. 

I. Power Relations, Modes of Articulation, and Curriculum 

Relations of power are not in a position of exteriority with respect to 
other types of relationships, but are immanent In the latter; they are the 
inmediate effects of the divisions, inequalities, and disequilibriums which 
occur In the latter, and conversely they are the internal conditions of 
these d.fferentlations . . . they have a directly productive role whenever 
they come Into play. 1 

Postmodern conceptions of power posit that it is neither linear nor 
subjective but rather the complex web operating around and through all 
social relations. 2 To examine social relations is to examine the wavs 
in which power operates; how the subject is materially constituted 
through relations of power. This paper draws on certain assumptions 
from which we may paraphrase an analysis of power and relations of 
power. 

Power exists within the social body, there is no escape from power 
within the social network. In this sense power is not a thing to be 
externally administered or applied but rather something which Is 
Interwoven withlp all social relations. Therefore all social relations 
are also relations of power and it is Impossible to remove oneself from 
the effects of power. Power is not a constant but rather exists as a 
force which simultaneously is defined through its articulations and 
shapes the social actor who is engaged In that exercise of power. 

Power relations are not merely prohibitive but take multiple forms. 
Power is interconnected. Power Is to be understood not by its outcomes 
but by Its application, Power is not Inherently oppressive (although It 
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may be articulated oppressively) nor Is it objective (because any 
relation of power will be an asymetrlcal relationship). 

Power relations are a multiform production and cannot be reduced 
merely to the 'domlnator' and the 'dominated. ' In this sense power must 
be understood not as a binary structure but as a web of relations which 
may be partially susceptible to integration into various strategies of 
domination or liberation. Hence, power relations serve, but only 
because they are capable of being used strategically, not as the result 
of some inherent of primacy of force. As discussed above, power exists 
in all social relationships; therefore power Is not produced as an 
offshoot of a particular set of interests but rather may be utilized 
strategically to perpetuate a particular set of in', ests. 

There are no relations of power without the simultaneous existence 
of resistance. Resistance is formed at the very point in which power is 
exercised but must not be seen as a secondary force doomed to failure. 
Rather Its co-existence with power grants It the same possibilities for 
integration into strategies and appl lcatlons.3 

Within these assumptions we generate a concept of power which is 
not limited to t,he mere linear application of force. Power is no longer 
a passive potential which may be granted or taken, given or exchanged; 
rather it Is a force which exists only in action. The questions we must 
ask are not why certain people seek to dominate or what their motives 
are. Rather let us consider that when power Is exercised, what does 
that involve? What are its mechanisms and modes of articulation? 4 

The fact that power exists In all social relations is not to say 
that It Is always exercised. There must exist some mode for the 
articulation of power, some means through which relations of power might 
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be asserted. These modes of articulation, however, are not directly 
tied to a particular relation of power. It Is quite possible for a set 
of power relations to be articulated through a variety of modes and the 
diffusion of a particular mode does not guarantee the diffusion of a 
particular set of power relations. In other words, to strip a social 
actor of a mode of articulation does nothing to alter the actor's 
original Intentions In the use of that strategy. 

Such Is the case In this study. Although some may argue that 
Integration diffused or even eliminated the asymetrical power 
relationship between the black and white communities in the educational 
setting, the application of previously discussed conceptions of power 
rebuke that assertion. Upon this terrain of meaning, power is present 
in all social relations and the applications of power are mul ti various. 
Therefore relations of power never disappear, they may simply assume a 
new mode of articulation. In this case, segregation (a relation of 
power) by isolation was replaced with segregation by through curriculum 
change. It will be shown that the power relation existing in the 
schools after Integration were of the same type existing before 
Integration; only the mode of articulation was different. This 
application of power within the Integrated school may be thought of as 
"panoptlclsm," or panoptic power. 5 

Within the architectural articulation of the panoptic concept 
(developed by Jeremy Bentham in 1843 as an ideal form of incarceration), 
a large tower was to be ringed with a multilevel building containing 
individual cells that were open only ioward the central structure; 
prisoners were constantly In full view of the supervisor, but not each 
other. For each prisoner there existed a visibility of the central 
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tower alongside a lateral Invisibility. This lateral lnvlslslbl 1 lty was 
the guarantee of order. 6 " He nce the major effect of the Panopticon: to 
Induce In the Inmate a state of conscious and permanent visibility that 
assures the automatic functioning of power. "7 

The concept of the Panopticon is not utilized in a literal sense in 
this study, just as Foucault did not intend for a literal translation in 
its relationship to the applications of power. What the Panopticon 
represents is a metaphor for a reaistribution of power throughout all 
parts of an institution. Power that exists not only in clearly defined, 
linear subjectivities, but is also embedded in the relations themselves 
and the discourse used to define, explain, and articulate those 
relations. As opposed to control through isolation (i.e. the dungeon, 
or segregation), the Panopticon produced isolation tnrough surveillance. 

Rituals of exclusion were replaced by rituals of confinement. 

Confinement . . . gave rise to disciplinary projects. Rather than the 
massive, binary division between one set of people and another, it called 
for multiple separations, individualizing distributions, an organization In 
depth of surveillance and control, an intensification and a ramification of 
power. 8 

The difference is separation and segmentation; the first is marked, the 
second is analyzed and distributed. The results are still the same in 
terms of the exerclsion of power; "They are different projects, then, 
but not Incompatible ones. "9 The effect of the Panopticon was to remove 
power from Its position external to the Individual and as an application 
of force, and instead invest power into the functions of everyday life. 
In effect power is not applied to alter functions, power is now 
articulated through the functions: "... power relations function in a 
function. . ."10 
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The manner In which this panoptic power was visited upon the 
Integrated schools Is to be found in the currlcular changes which were 
initiated following desegregation. This study utilizes a conception of 
curriculum which is broader that the structural notion of curriculum as 
content material . 

Curriculum must be understood to be the entire 'text' of schooling 
which includes both the formal and Informal course content, the 
schooling of the body through enforced social relations, and the 
presentation of 'acceptable' hierarchical social relationships. The 
term 'text' must be understood as more than merely printed words; it 
must also Include all the visual and aural presentations occuring within 
the school setting every day. The curriculum as text, then, provides a 
much wider landscape from which to interrogate the entire range of 
effect that public schooling has upon the constituent body. 

To investigate curriculum change is to interrogate more than simply 
the alteration of the content and arrangement of courses. It demands we 
consider the grouping of students, the spatial arrangements of students 
within the school proper, the physical location of teachers and 
administrators in relation to students and their colleagues, and the 
discourse of assumptions which inform the day-to-day realities of 
classroom life. To study curriculum change Is to consider the entire 
c?nge of messages being simultaneously transmitted at the students and 
the staff. These messages are the modes through which certain relations 
of power are articulated, defined, and maintained. 

Within this terrain of meaning, currlcular reform may be understood 
as an articulation of a new modality of power within the educational 
setting; a modality which may enable the coercion and oppression of 
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Individuals to continue within the larger structural framework. This 
modality of power Is neither a direct extension of the law/political 
structures nor an Independent expression but rather an articulation of 
t.?o tactics of power which "characterize, classify, specialize ... and 
hlerarchize Individuals In relation to one another and, If necessary, 
disqualify and Invalidate" within the larger framework of liberation and 
equality of opportunity. 11 

II. Maintaining The Old 

Students and parents were informed in the May 1, 1969 edition of 
The Bulloch Herald a nd th? Bu lloch Times that school designation forms 
for the coming academic year were to be filed by the end of the month 
with the school of the student's choice. It was stated that the filing 
of these forms was to "enable the administration of all elemental and 
high schools in Bulloch County to provide each student a high quality 
education in a lawful, orderly, and efficient manner, "12 but if these 
selections resulted in overcrowded conditions, students would be 
re-assigned at the county's discretion. Thus was the state of 
segregated schooling in this rural county in southeastern Georgia at the 
beginning of the "decade of the 1970's; clearly defined boundaries 
demarcated the white and the black social communities and particularly 
in the arena of public education. 

That spring the five county high schools were set to graduate 431 
seniors from the segregated campuses of Marvin Pittman, Portal, 
Southeast Bulloch, Statesboro, and William James High Schools. Of the 
five schools, William James was the "negro" institution and served all 
the African-American students in a county containing a black population 
of nearly forty percent. Although the county sustained de facto 
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segregation, the 'freedom of choice' plan was designed to remove the 
responsibility for segregation from the school officials and place it 
upon the parents. As such, It was argued, it was the local choice of 
the parents to continue the separation of the community, not the policy 
of the school board. 

In the same Issue as the announcement of graduation plans was a 
short notice that the trial of the Department of Justice suit against 
the Bulloch County Board of Education would be heard in the neighboring 
county seat of Swalnsboro on Tuesday, June 3, at 10:00 a.m. In a 
masthead article the previous week, the positions of the protagonist 
parties were explained with the government holding that "Bulloch County 
has a dual school system based on race, and the defense being there is 
but one system where In each student attends his chosen school without 
prejuidlce."13 However, the United States Attorney General charged that 
Bulloch County had maintained a dual school system based on race in 
spite of the adoption of the f reedom-of-choice plan in 1965 and that the 
six facilities for blacks were inferior in every way to the ten schools 
for whites in the county. Citing failure to comply with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, United States District Judge Alexander A. Lawrence 
ordered the county school board to develop an acceptable form of 
operation "conformable to the requirements of the constitution In this 
action" within the next thirty days. U Failure to do so would result in 
the interdiction of the United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare In the planning process and a continuation of the loss of 
federal funds which had been terminated in December, 1968 when the suit 
was initially brought against the school board. 
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When the July 10 deadline arrived, the county school board was 
still holding to the position that their "School Designation System" was 
eiatlsfactory to the local needs and cited "a very substantial increase 
of children departing former Negro schools [and] entering predominately 
white schools. "15 i n an extended statement the Bulloch County officials 
contended that 

the School Designation System fills the true legal requirement of 'just 
school for people, now" and it is tour] belief that it was and is the best 
plan which could be devised, for it made all schools and school facilities 
available to all children without regard to race or record of race or 
previous schools attended, and put within reach of each of these young 
citizens the means of real Individual freedom, and the opportunity to be 
educated where he or she would best be suited, without dictation or 
coercion, and free from discrimination and fear. 16 

What was not discussed by the school board were the continual 

tactics of harassement against families of color who attempted to take 

advantage of this 'freedom of choice' option in education. According to 

Patrick Jones, president of the Bulloch County Chapter of the National 

Association for the Advancement of Colored People there Wi.s a regular 

pattern of pressure to control blacks who desired to enter white 

schooi s. 

Some landlords told Negro parents they would have to move if they sent 
their children to the "white" school. Some employers told Negro parents 
they would lose their jobs if they sent their children to the "white" 
school. Some told Negros their loans would be foreclosed if they sent 
their children to "white" schools. . . . Thi; freedom of choice plan dia not 
work and there are many reasons why it did not work. It didn't work 
because people wouldn't help It work. Instead they worked to keep It from 
working. 17 

A few black parents did choose to resist and send their children to fhe 
white schools. The interview of an Informant who was a tenth grade 
student In 1966 also gives us a sense of the relatively small impact 
those students made in terms of integration. 
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Q. Were there black students who took advantage of the 'freedom of choice 
plan at Statesboro High School? 

I. Yes. We did have In our high school probably, well, for Instance in rr.y 
class we had six sections of students. And I would say in the entire class 
we probably had six students who came in with me that year. . . . Let's 
see, we probably had thirty In each section and there were six sections, so 
we had one hundred eighty. Maybe a little less that that, say one hundred 
seventy-five. So we had six. They were students in the school that were 
very sharp and were very aggressive. They had to, almost, because they 
were taking a big risk to be In a class that big and be the only one or 
two. 

Q. So It was a risk? 

I. It was a big, huge risk, yes. IB 

Representatives from HEW also disagreed with the effectiveness of 
the school designation system and forwarded their own plan for 
re-assigning grade levels within the existing county schools, 
re-dlstrlctlng the county, and closing and renovating the dilapidated 
William James facility as well as Integrating black and white faculty in 
the public schools. This plan was rejected outright by the county board 
who held to their position of "Freedom of Choice." 

On Friday, July 18, while the temperature hovered around the one 
hundred degree mark, the parties again met with Judge Lawrence in 
Savannah. At this time the judge ruled that proposals presented by both 
the Justice Department and the Board of Education were Inadequate ana 
Imposed his own.nine point plan to achieve compliance witn the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

1. Establishment of four high schools to serve Statesboro and the 
remainder of the county divided into the north, the middle and the south. 

2. Coversion of William James to i county-wide vocational high school. 

3. The establishment of one elementary school to serve the northerly area 
of the county. 

4. The establishment of three elementary schools to serve the south of the 
county. 

5. The establishment of four elementary schools In Statesboro for the 
middle regions of the county. 

6. The continuation of one Junior high school In Statesboro. 

7. Discontinuance in the use of the three "negro' elementary schools. 

8. Desegregated school facilities including lunch rooms, restrooms, and 
locker rooms. 
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9. Transfer allowance to another school for participation In sports, music 
and special studies not available In one's own school. 19 

In addition, the school board was ordered to report back to the court by 
October 15 as to the results of the plan concerning "numbers of negroes 
and whites In student uo.lles and faculties of each school (BH July 19, 
1969)." In the eyes of the political system, the matter was settled. 

Public resistance to these events was beginning to form as white 
parents met in independent sessions to consider their course of action. 
Throughout this period they had been exploring options for circumventing 
the court ordered desegregation guidelines. Following Judge Lawrence's 
mid-July refusal to delay Integration, a local white citizen's committee 
called "Citizens for Better Government" (CBG) was formed. The same 
evening that the board rejected the HEW proposal, Georgia Governor 
Lester G. Maddox addressed a standing room only rally sponsored by the 
committee In the Statesboro High School gymnasium. His Impassioned 
remarks cut to what many believed to be the heart of the desegrgation 
debate in Bulloch County. 

School desegrgation Is part of the Communist plan to overthrow this 
country. They are destroying America through sex education and not le^ing 
teachers pray and read the Bible. Some teachers are being stabbed in their 
classrooms. Has it happened here? It has happened in Atlanta. That is 
the legacy of desegregation. Voters should defeat every bond Issue for 
water, sewerage, streets, and schools until local and state officials join 
in the fight to save America. 20 

Apparently Inspired by Maddox's support, the Citizens for Better 
Government published a resolution on the schools wherein they stated, 
among other beliefs, that 

the people of our nation have been bombarded with propoganda by the 
naltonal radio, television, and newspapers; by the universities and other 
educational Institutions; by groups dedicated to the overthrow of our 
government; by liberal politicians from the Of ice of the President of The 
United States down through Congress and State Governors, and even The 
Supreme Court and judiciary of our contry so as to attempt to create hatrea 
and turmoil among the races, and contempt for law and order. Now be it 
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therefore resolved, the Representative Committee of The Citizens For Better 
Government . . . hereby respectfully announce their opposition to the 
proposed plan for the forced lntegrat'on of the races In our public school 
system. 21 

On August 14 the school officials wrote an open message to the 

people of Bulloch County which was printed In The Bui loch Herald . The 

text contained a recapitulation of their position for "Freedom of 

Choice" and the subsequent refusal of both the federal government and 

its courts to "allow local people or local officials any choice." 

Positioning themselves as the innocent victims of a federal government 

which was regulating desegregation "with the same amount of power it 

regulates the Federal income tax, the Federal highways, the Federal 

Agriculture Program, the Federal Defense Department, the Post Office 

Department, and all other Federal activities," the members of the school 

board stated their Intent to acquiesce to the requirements of the law 

while simultaneously striving to gain relief from "Federal compulsion in 

our schools." They stated their resolve to continue to serve the 

children of Bulloch County and urged reasonable compliance from the 

members of the community so as not to provide "subversives and World 

Communism the delight If any of our children get uneducated." The 

letter closed with the following prayerful statement: 

Before God and our Country we say these things to all of our citizens of 
good will; we ask these special coslderatlons by you, the public; and our 
prayer is that light will come, and that in days ahead we shall find 
answers that will make ours a better lanl under the watch-care of the 
Father of us all. 22 

One week later there appeared a point-counterpoint of open letters 
involving the school board and the citizens" committee; In this exchange 
an open rupture became evident around the Issue of resistance. Both 
groups began by reaffirming their desire to work cooperatively with one 
another and expressea appreciation for each group's efforts toward 
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maintaining peace and lawful activities. The balance of the school 

board text was devoted to recapitulating the position that the county 

and the board had been systematically and unjustly forced away from Us 

established policy of "Freedom of Choice" and Into enforced desegrgatlon 

by an overwhelmingly powerful Federal government and that resistance 

was, at this point, futile. The officials of the CBG took special note 

of this tone and issued a thinly veiled warning. 

We, as officials of "The Citizens For Better Government,' feel that 
portions of this message and portions of the letter sent to us and 
published in another part of this paper, is not in good taste and 111 
recleved by a large number of people In our county. We pray that our 
school officials will, 'In a spirit of cooperation," refrain from 
publishing any more 'messages' which might be construed as intimidating to 
the citizenry. On this particular subject, we will say no more.23 

This exchange clearly marks the divergence of the school board and the 

citizens' committee over the continued use of the old mode of 

articulation. The board, recognizing the position the government held 

in terms of funding, was about to capitulate to the demands of the 

Justice Department. The CBG, however, sought other means to continue to 

racial segregation through the separation of black and white students. 

To that end, there began a series of attempts to build private academies 

in the Statesborp area which was culminated In 1971 with the opening of 

the Bulloch Academy, a segregationist school built and supported by 

various economic and political elites from the white community. 

Throughout the summer the school board moved through the actions cf 

implementing the court ordered plan for Integration. However, on August 

27, 1969 the board unanimously to postpone the opening of the county 

schools from September 2 to Septmber 8. The rationale was twofold: (1) 

the board found it impossible to complete the administrative and 

Physical changes "Including moving furniture from one school to another, 
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determining [the] Instructional equipment, books, and supplies to be 
shifted from one school to another and remodeling some schools to handle 
larger student populations;" and <2) the board requested that Judge 
Lawrence dlsolve the court ordered desegregation plan "against Bull..". 
County" while a Federal suit against the state education system of 
Georgia, filed earlier that month, was In 1 ltlgatlon.24 Lawrence 
refused, and the schools opened on September 8, 1969, under the watchful 
eyes of the federal government. 

The struggle In the white community by both the school board and 
the CBG may be understood as a struggle to maintain the old modality of 
articulation. This was not necessarily a fight to maintain white 
dominance over the black community within the schools, but to maintain a 
particular articulation of that relation of power. The actual 
Integration of the schools negated that old modality and made it 
necessary to construct some new way to exercise power. 

The school board, after the final attempt to dissolve the court 
order, appeared to accept the disappearance of the old mode. The CBG, 
however, continued to work to preserve that mode through the formation 
of private segregated schools to replace the public segregated schcols. 
The fact that this was a small effort and resulted in a single 
segregation academy is Irrelevant to the argument that this was an 
attempt to preserve a particular mode of articulation. 

When the school board found it impossible to continue the old mode, 
It became necessary to construct a new mode to maintain the extant power 
relation between the black and white community in the public schools. 
If It were not possible to to keep the black and white students 
separated in different school buildings, then a way muse be developed to 
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keep them In relatively separate classrooms. The Integration of black 
faculty must also be done In such a way as to minimize their contact 
with white students. But not all white students; the upper level 
students were the ones who were seen to be most In need of Isolation 
while the |<u»r level students were seen by the administration as 
'expendable.' This Is witnessed by the Initial assignments of black 
faculty in the elementary schools and the relegation of black principals 
to assistant positions. The development of this new panoptic modality 
and its institution through curriculum change Is discussed in the 
following section of this paper. 
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Ill . Formlmg The New 

0. So you were student teaching during the last year of the 'freedom of 
choice' plan, and then started teaching full time during the first year of 
court ordered integration, when the court said . . . 

1. You will totally integrate. And the way they chose to do that, well, 
they had a real problem. 25 

The school board, although publicly maintaining their desire to 

return to 'freedom of choice,' had essentially succumbed to the federal 

government. However, most of the integration was occurlng outside of 

Statesboro proper in the surrounding elementary schools. In the 

northern district, one hundred eighty black elementary children were 

bussed to the middle area in Statesboro and placed in temporary rooms 

along with fifty elementary students from the southern district; 

meanwhile, no 'adjustments' were being made at any of the high schools. 

Black students were being moved to white schools, traditional black 

facilities were systematically being shut down, and black faculty and 

administrators were being transferred to white facilities. On the 

surface, integration seemed to progressing according to plan with little 

or no tension within the educational community. 

Reports county-wide showed there have been no incidents of violence a .my 
school whatever; student behavior has been good; and th? of £ iTiait. 
compllmented ( the students of Bulloch County for their good offer ar.d 
cooperation. 

Groups of white and black Bulloch County patrons have spoken uy for the 
Board of Education in the Board's stand for good order and against violence 
and handling by legal means of any white or black who causes or attempts 
injury or harm in any school. 26 

However, the manner in which the blacks were being integrated, 
especially the faculty, Illuminates a different perspective. An 
informant who was a first year, second grade teacher it Sal lie 
2etterower Elementary during this period offered Insight into the 
inequitable treatment of black faculty. 
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0. So how did It (the Integration of faculty] work out? 

1. Well the Initial part of the year was really hectic; as we worked 
through the year I think It went pretty well. ... But you had teachers 
who traditionally had classrooms of their own tin the black schools] who 
fcjre moved Into ... I taught with a woman who was a veteran teacher in 
Junior high, I was a first year teacher and I had my classroom; she came in 
and they gave her the job of being a rotating teacher. In all the second 
grade she was going to teach all the social studies. So she had her little 
packet of materials and she went from room, to room, to room; and just 
about every black teacher they brought over, either they gave them some 
Title I setting, or they made them rotating teachers, or something like 
that. Very few of them had a permanent classroom. 

0. What happened to the black principals? 

1. They became assistant principals. They were all shifted to assistant 
prlnclpalshlps. So It was almost like [pause] they were put Into 
situations where they would have almost as little Impact as possible. The 
Impression I got was that there was a great fear, of school system people, 
of private education taking over and pulling out a great number of white 
students. ... My perception, as a first year teacher looking at where I 
was placed and where others were placed, was that black teachers were put 
In positions where they would probably have the least contact with white 
students. 27 

Several of this veteran teacher's perceptions appear to be correct. 

Within two years, the black teaching force had been reduced from 

eighty-five to forty-four; over half the black teaching force was 

assigned to Title I positions which were federally funded and 

susceptible to termination If the government found the integration 

process to be unacceptable; two of the three black principals who 

remained In the county were demoted; and the entire composition of the 

school board, the central office, and the P.T.A. was still white. "8 

Even the physical state of the black children who were now sharing 

classrooms with white children was a jarring revelation as members of 

the white community were now forced to deal, face to face, with the 

Intense material discrepencles between the two social groups. 

The only black students I had ever been around were . . . very similar in 
culture to me. Where the massive numbers were from very low socio-economic 
situations. I was deaiLj with children who came into school with rat 
bites all over them, and with their heads shaved because they had lice, ycu 
know, so it was very shocking to me because I had never been around 
anything like that. 29 




Meanwhile, the CBG was still struggling to maintain the old mode of 

articulation. At a Citizens for Better Government rally, shortly after 

classes had begun, over nine hundred persons were informed of the 

concerns of some parents. 

The group also listened to reports from parents who are not satisfied with 
the present school operation. Some of the complaints were as follows: 

1. Insults and threats directed at white students by negro students. 

2. Overcrowding of classrooms. 

3. Unsanitary bathrooms. 

4. ' Lack of textbooKS. 

5. Lack of discipline. 

6. Abuse of "Free Lunch" program. 

7. Fear for chlldrens' safety. 

It unanimously agreed that these complaints should be taken up with 
school authorities. 30 

The message embedded within these complaints is quite clear: blacks are 
hostile, dirty, undisciplined, violent, and abusers of welfare. One 
might also note that the lack of textbooks clearly supports the argur^nt 
that the black schools were not equally supported with the white 
schools; if they were, the materials would simply have been transferred 
to the new buildings and a deficit of supplies would not have existed. 

These complaints were Indeed heard by the board who issued a 
statement on the guidelines of the lunch assistance program, and 
reminded the pubjlc that "the board would always act only in the best 
Interests of all the people of Bulloch County. "31 All the people of 
Bulloch County, however, were not to benefit from the next policy move 
by the school board. 

At the beginning of the second year of integration, the schools 
initiated ability grouping at all grade levels. The effect was to be 
profound in the construction of the new modality. 

Q. The institution of tracking, was that during your second year? 
I. My second year we started that. 
0. Would you talk about that, a bit? 
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I. The first year we were watched closely by the courts to see If we did 
everything we were supposed to, The first >,-ar they would call us up on 
the Intercom everyday and we would report to them, over the intercom, 'I 
have this many white girls, this many white boys, this many black girls, 
this many black boys.' ... The second year, what they decided to do, and 
I was not In on any of the discussion; nothing was ever asked of me what I 
wanted as a teacher or how I felt about this, the principal came back the 
second year and told us, 'Here's how we've got It organized, now. We're 
going to have two high groups, two medium groups, and two low groups in 
second grade. Now we still have ,o keep it racially balanced because of 
these court orders, so what we're going to do: we're going to take the top 
one third white students and the top one third black students and they're 
going to be in the two high groups, and the same for the other groups.' So 
when we first started ability grouping we still had a racial balance within 
our classrooms. 32 

This was the beginning of the construction. The informant resigned at 
the end of the year due to pregnancy. Upon returning to the Bulloch 
school system four years later the informant stated: "It had all 
changed. " 

0. ... what kind of changes? 

1. There was no racial balance kept at all when I went back. 

0. So there was a gradual shift, somewhere? 

1. I don't know if It was gradual or not. At some point they quit 
watching us and at that point we started going with straight ability 
grouping . . . 

0. And how did that play aut, that straight ability grouping? 

1. That year was extremely difficult and they gave me the next to lowest 
group (out of six first grade levels]. What they decided was, the 
principal decided that since the lowest level would be the great majority 
of black kids, he didn't want any white kids be just one or two or t^ree In 
there. So his decision was to make the loweat level all black kids and to 
make the highest level all white kids. And In between there would be 
gradually . . . 

0. When you went back, after the time away, did you notice a change in the 
attitude of the teachers or in the way classes were assigned? 

1. Many of them [black faculty] still were, and still are, in what they 
call Chapter I classes, or they're teaching low levels. 

0. So the white teachers were assigned generally the upper level classes 
and the black teachers the lower level classes? 

1. Uh huh, right. 

0. What seemed to be the attitudes of the teachers about Integration; you 
talked about the first year when everybody was pitching In . . . 

1. I think they were. bhen I went back I didn't see the kind of 
cooperative nature among teachers that I did when we first started out. 

0. Was there a separation; did they separate themselves out? 

1. Pretty much. It was almost like 'This is the status quo, this is the 
way we are, and we Just accept it.' I didn't see any cooperative effort or 
working together; you know, they taught their kids and we taught our kids, 
that kind of thing. Let me tell you this; this Is Interesting ... we 
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played together separately. In terms of the children on the playground. 
Levels 'A,B,C,D,E,F' Is how they labelled them, of course what's the top 
one - level 'A.' 'A.B,C played on the upper playground one week while 
'D,B,F' played on the lower. Now, in order to make things equitable, the 
next week 'D,E,F' went to the top playground and 'A,B,C went to the 
bottom. 

Q. What was the rationale? 

I. Well, I was told that It would be easier to supervise your own group If 
they were on one. playground, of course they were playing with two other 
groups at the same time, but that was the rationale. . . . They could very 
easily have played on both playgrounds, but they were not allowed to do 
that, they had to play by ability .33 

Ability meant color. Ability grouping meant racial grouping and the 
policy was, In fact, unofficial and system-wide. The formation of the 
new modality was complete. The old modality of segregation through 
Isolation had disappeared in the public schools and had been replaced 
with a more subtle and socially acceptable form of segregation: the 
panoptic modality of separation through assimilation. 
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In 1818 the Reverend Joseph Emerson founded one of the 

earliest seminaries for educating women and training female 

teachers. Twenty years before the establishment of the first 

normal school in Massachusetts, Emerson was hard at work giving 

quality academic instruction and teaching pedagogy to females. He 

wanted to prepare them to teach; a profession for which he believed 

they were eminently suited by nature. Emerson's seminary at 

Byfield, Massachusetts offered both academic rigor and practical 

teacher training, suffused with the experimental and ideological 

power of awakened religion. Emerson did not only wish to train 

teachers but also: 

...to raise up a multitude more of the right 
stamp, and ultimately to fill the land with 
such seminaries and schools. 2 

This paper traces Emerson's influence on the following: 
higher education for women, the female teaching profession, 
pedagogy, and early textbooks. It also discusses Emerson's protege 
chain, and especially his students Zilpah Grant and Mary Lyon, who 
claimed to have utilized Emerson's ideas in founding their own 
institutions for women. 

Joseph Emerson: His Life and Work 

Born in Hollis, New Hampshire in 1777, to a farmer and his 
sickly wife, Joseph Emerson was raised mostly by his older sister. 
He is said to have been plagued with health problems throughout his 
fifty-seven years as well. Recognizing Emerson's inability to 
perform manual labor, his father sent him to prepare for college 
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at a nearby academy under a Mr. Hubbard, who later became a 
professor at Dartmouth. 3 

Emerson entered Cambridge College of Harvard in 3 794 at the 
age of 17. He was studious and his only vice was the theater, 
which he eventually denounced in the spirit of religious revival. 4 
While a student at Harvard, he ran a winter school in his hometown 
in 1796. Emerson's letters home during this period reflect his 
interest in becoming both a congregational minister and an 
educator. They also detail how he saw these two careers 
dovetailing. 

When Emerson graduated Harvard in 1798, he took charge of an 
academy for females in Framingham, Massachusetts for one year* 
Here he chose his future wife from among his pupils. Although 
Emerson did not marry Nancy Eaton until 1803, he nonetheless 
planned an educational program for her which he directed through 
a steady stream of correspondence. His unusual engagement present 
to her reflected his interest in education. He presented her with 
a Bible and a copy of Euclid's geometry. 

Emerson enjoyed teaching at Framingham, especially the "fine 
circle of young ladies. . .whose minds were seasoned with salt of 
knowledge and the spice of refinement." 5 Everything was conducive 
to his happiness at Framingham except the absence of religion, and 
Emerson left after one year's time to begin private theology 
studies with a Dr. Emmons of Boston. 

During his year of study with Emmons, Emerson began his 
prolific writing career by publishing his first religious poems 
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and writing his first sermons that would be used when he led public 
devotions. 

In 1800 Emerson returned to Harvard for six months of graduate 

study in theology. During this period he pursued his studies, 

occasionally read a dissertation before the students in chapel, and 

in his free time, wrote letters to his former pupils at 

Framingham. Through these letters, we learn about Emerson's 

desire to write and publish a treatise on education, though he 

realized he needed to read more about the views of others as well 

as to gain more experience in the classroom. Reflecting once again 

on his career conflicts he stated: 

Another year's practice in a school might 
afford important light upon this matter. But 
my profession, the profession of choice is 
theology. . .Would health permit, I might 
possibly do as much good by preaching and 
keeping school at the same time, as by 
preaching only. ... 

Throughout his letters, Emerson argued for combining preaching with 

literary instruction, and he stressed that it is imperative for a 

preacher to comprehend the teaching/ learning process in order to 

understand "the youthful minds of his flock, in the pulpit, in the 

sabbath school in the bible class and in parochial visits." 8 

Understanding the teaching/learning process was also important for 

a minister of that era, so that he could properly examine district 

teachers and school superintendents, as was the custom of the day. 

In 1801 Emerson was licensed to preach and also received an 

appointment as tutor at Harvard. Meanwhile, Nancy Eaton was 

adhering to Emerson's plan for her intellectual improvement, and 



she was developing into his worthy intellectual companion. 

Recognizing Emerson's motive, she wrote: 

Some men desire a slave, some a toy... who but 
my lover wishes for a rational companion. 

Their marriage took place shortly after Emerson accepted a 
pulpit in Beverly, Massachusetts in 1803, and Nancy continued to 
study with her husband until her untimely death ten months later. 
Nancy's academic progress was remarkable, and thus Emerson based 
his seminary curriculum on the plan he had worked out for her. 
There were, however, those so opposed to female education that they 
attributed Nancy's demise to "...intense mental application." 10 

A year after his first wife's death, Emerson married a 
teacher, Eleanor Reec", who succumbed to tuberculosis in 1808. 
During their four year marriage, she helped Emerson by running a 
small pre-school for parish children, while he ran a "morning 
school" to help young adult females read and interpret the 
scriptures. 11 In 1810, Emerson married another teacher, Rebecca 
Haseltine, who was a worthy helpmate and who survived him. 12 

In 1816, Emerson was dismissed from his pulpit in Beverly, 
Massachusetts for two reasons: ill health and his requirement that 
full church status could only be accorded to those who made a 
public religious conversion prior to membership. From 1816 to 
1818, Emerson had no permanent employment. He took a rest cure in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. * T hen his health improved, he presented 
a series of public astronomy lectures in New England which were 
well attended, popular, and provided him with a means of support 
until he opened his seminary at Byfield, Massachusetts in 1818. 
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When these astronomy lectures were published the following year, 
Emerson earned notoriety, popularity, and royalties. When he 
presented the series again to the public, he used that earned 
income for scholarships to Byfield for indigent female students who 
wanted to "qualify" as teachers. Throughout his life, Emerson 
donated a portion of his earnings (from lectures and publications) 
to his school. 

Emerson's pupils at Byfield were for the most part mature 
ladies in their twenties. In many cases, they were already 
practicing teachers who wanted additional academic and pedagogic 
training. Emerson's wife ran the preparatory division. The 
curriculum at Byfield went beyond rudimentary subjects. Included 
were such courses as religion, composition, literature and science 
[see Appendix A] . The school encompassed three years of academics 
as well as Emerson's lectures on teaching. He suffused the whole 
with religion. one psychological tactic he used in order to 
promote religion was inviting those who had recently been "reborn" 
in Christ to help convert the others. This gave the school a sense 
of shared religious commitment, and when his pupils left Byfield, 
they were firmly imbued with religious fervor. 

Two and one half years later (1821), Emerson moved the 
seminary to nearby Saugus. This community had enough ready 
buildings to house the burgeoning student enrollment, and was also 
in need of a minister. Thus, Emerson was finally able to combine 
his dual vocations. At the dedication ceremony in January 1822, 
Emerson delivered a speech called "Discourse on Female Education", 
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which expressed his view that more women should join men in the 
field of education as "...their instructions are at once excellent 
and less expensive... 13 To this argument, Emerson added 
evangelical religion, assuming that teachers do more to enlighten 
and inform the world than persons of any other profession except 
ministers of Christ, and that females were especially suited to 
redemptive work. 14 In the same speech Emerson shed light on two 
ways in which the female could elevate herself in society: by 
benevolent activism among mature females of average income and by 
improved education for females in general. 15 In praising 
benevolent activity and female support of education, Emerson 
reasoned: 

One woman was the first in the transgression, 
so she appears to have been most active to 
deliver the world from the dreadful effects of 

her horrid apostasy The numerous and noble 

institutions that so distinguished and bless 
the present day have been greatly promoted by 
female exertions. They have been urged forward 
by female hands, by female tongues, by female 
prayers. 

Emerson also had an insightful view of the future. He recognized 
that female institutions superior to those of his day would be "as 
important as our colleges for the education of our sons," and that 
"where such an institution shall be erected and by whom it shall 
be founded, and by whom instructed is yet for the hands of 
Providence to develop." 17 

Emerson's seminary at Saugus had grown rapidly within the 
first three years, and he complained that not only did he have more 
students than he could handle comfortably, but that they were 
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"...younger and less pious than usual..." 18 His wife's preparatory 
school flourished as well; she had forty scholars, including nine 
males. 

In the winter of 1823, Emerson left the Saugus school in the 
capable hands of his wife and his teachers, to head south to 
Charleston, South Carolina due again to ill health. There he 
preached the gospel to mixed groups of whites and blacks and kept 
up with that writing by publishing an addendum to Whelpley's 
Comoend of History , entitled "Artificial Memory" . He also wrote 
a study guide to this text. Whelpley's text was the most used 
history book in seminaries, academies, and colleges during the 
first half of the 19th century. Later Emerson added to the text 20 
an "Imperial and Biographical Chart." In the spring of that year, 
Emerson returned to Saugus and continued his seminary through the 
summer season. He was, however, not strong enough to continue both 
heading the seminary and ministering to the congregation. Thus he 
decided to accept an offer to move the school to Wethersf ield, 
Connecticut in the fall of 1824, where the weather was thought to 
be more temperate, and he could find "commodious" buildings to 
house the school and his pupils. 21 The seminary at Wethersf ield 
was very successful and here Emerson remained until he died in May 
1833. 

The 60 page Prospectus Emerson wrote at Wethersf ield in 182 6 
included .139 supplementary lectures to the instruction at the 
seminary. To this he later added his 12 page "Recitation 
Lectures", 130 lectures and other supplementary lectures. 22 In his 



prospectus, he outlined the purpose of the seminary. He 
articulated his philosophy of education, combining both . .ie ideal 
of Christian service with general learning techniques. In 
Emerson's "Maximums of Education" (included in the Prospectus), is 
a warning against teaching fashionable frills. Also included is 
an explanation on how to prepare lessons, how to encourage 
interaction among pupils for the benefit of learning (what we today 
call peer teaching) , and how to encourage good reading habits. 
Emerson's Prospectus is among the earliest American texts on 
classroom practices. 

From the opening of the seminary at Wethersfield in 1824 until 
Emerson's death in 1833, he wrote, lectured, and published. 23 In 
1828 he wrote and had printed a 100 page supplement to Goodrich's 
History of the United States (with further editions in 1831), a 
text designed for seminary use, but also helpful for private 
reading practice. Emerson also edited several editions of Watt ' s 
On The Mind . In the 1833 edition, he gave directions to both the 
teacher and the pupil on lesson preparation. Emerson further gave 
a series of lectures on history in 1829, complete with an original 
historical chart he had perfected over many years. During this 
period, Emerson also gave a series of astronomy lectures which were 
so well understood that "correct and clear conceptions were formed 
in the minds of those who were comparative children," 24 and a 
series of lectures on expository reading. Here Emerson expressed 
his views on the nature of poetry, and compared and contrasted his 
favorite English poets. And finally, in response to a letter from 
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the Senior Class of 1827 at Wethersf ield, imploring Emerson to 
recommend textbooks for the continuation of their lifelong 
learning, he responded with a 36 page review of important 
historical texts. Emerson challenged each member of the class to 
read them, and after one year's time to write him of their 
progress. 25 

Emerson was also active in two fledgling education societies, 
the Institute of Instruction (which merged into the NEA in 1857) , 
where in 1830 he was elected counsellor, and the American Education 
Society, to which he contributed $240.00 when he died. 26 Thus 
Emerson recognized the need to promote the educational welfare of 
the country as well as to advance the interest of the teaching 
profession. 

Emerson's Curricular Beliefs 

Emerson, through his prolific writings, voiced his opinion on 

the curriculum he believed was best suited for females who desired 

to teach; hardly a subject discipline escaped his critical pen. 

It is not surprising that the subject he deemed most important was 

the study of the Bible. In a letter to his life long friend, 

Jonathan Edwards, President of what became Princeton University, 

he expanded on his theory that the Bible should be used as a text: 

. . .for schools, academies, colleges. . .not only 
to direct the conduct, correct the soul, and 
save the world; but to discipline the 
faculties. . . , 27 

He further cautioned that leaving too little time for Bible 
study might "produce an excess of evil, perhaps ten fold." 28 

Emerson was opposed to the study of dead languages such as 
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Latin or Greek, and approved of Hebrew only because it helped in 

understanding the Bible. Argued Emerson on Latin and Greek: 

Thousands beside myself rejoice in the 
approaching fall of the Roman and Grecian 
tyrants, who for ages have held their dark and 
gloomy reign in colleges and halls. 29 

As for modern languages such as French and Spanish, Emerson 

expressed his doubt that they v/ere useful for young ladies as he 

believed that they were "conducive to mental imbecility by still 

more distracting a mind already too much distracted...." 

Particularly concerned with improving the study of the English 
language, Emerson argued for the teaching of reading comprehension. 
He advocated the use of visual aids such as pictures, drawings or 
the examination of the actual object in order to make language come 
alive. 31 These forward looking ideas may have been influenced by 
the views of Pestalozzi. 

Emerson considered mathematics an important subject as he 
reduced everything to reason. He argued that children should learn 
counting before reading, and that geometry should be studied even 
before learning the alphabet. 

As for geography, he advocated that students begin its study 
with the familiar and move to the more abstract. First, students 
were given maps of their hometowns, then maps of their home states, 
then maps of the nation, and finally, maps of the continent. 

Emerson encouraged females to study the sciences, especially 
chemistry and astronomy as well as history, which after Bible, he 
considered the most important subject. He also came up with a 
novel method of teaching children to sing, by imitating the tones 
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of conversation. By a gradual transition from speech to musical 
tones, he argued one could learn to sing. This technique is used 
today by music teachers when pupils have difficulty matching pitch. 

Emerson's Legacy 

Joseph Emerson 1 s seminaries can be viewed as the parent 
institution or the paradigm for other schools for females begun by 
his students or their descendants. Two of his most famous 
prodigies, Zilpah Grant and Mary Lyon, corresponded regularly with 
Emerson, acknowledged his influence on cheir teaching careers, 
built on his ideas, and then disseminated them far and wide. 

Both Grant and Lyon were teachers in name, albeit, 
uncredentialed, when they entered Emerson's By field. Already in 
their mid-twenties, they hoped to expand their meager educations 
and improve their pedagogy skxlls. A credit to Emerson, they both 
became more well-known than their mentor. Grant f s Ipswich Academy 
founded in 1828, was the first to publish a prescribed set course 
of study in which pupils were examined yearly before promotion to 
the next class, and the first to award a diploma after the course 1 s 
completion. 

Mary Lyon is best recalled as the founder of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, 1837, the precursor of Mount Holyoke College. Remembered 
by Emerson as his most superior student, she utilized his 
educational methods and principles and fulfilled his dream of 
establishing an endowed institution for the higher education of 
women . 

Others, such as Emma Willard, founder of Troy Academy, 1821, 
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and Catherine Beecher, founder of Hartford Female Seminary, 1822, 
corresponded , shared ideas, and wer\j influenced by Emerson. 

The first two principals of Oberlin Collegiate Institute for 
Ladies, founded 1833 , the precursor of the woman 1 s division of 
Oberlin College, were pupils of Emerson and Grants. Moreover, 
Wheaton Seminary (now Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.) was founded 
on Emersonian plans drawn up by Mary Lyon. And lastly, a pupil of 
Grant became Vassar's first female principal. 32 

Accomplishments of Emerson 

As an educator Emerson was far in advance of his time. He 

excited those around him to think; he asked questions that required 

problem solving skills instead of rote memorization. Emerson 

regarded recitation as: 

. . .an opportunity not merely to hear the pupils 
recite their own lessons but to ask them 
collateral questions ; to ask questions upon 
question, to add illustration, and by actual 
example to teach them to discuss and 
investigate. 

Emerson was also able to adapt his instruction to the ability of 
the pupil and to discipline with affection so that the student 
would want to please the teacher. He was patient with those 
students unskilled in logic; he made quick and clear perceptions, 
and delighted in witnessing the mental operations of others. 

Emerson is credited with being the first to introduce the 
topical outline. 34 He also invented "Geography Tickets," a unique 
learning device used for self-instruction and similar to our modern 
day game called "Trivial Pursuit," in which the student could quiz 
herself and learn independent of classroom instruction. Emerson 
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wrote companion questions to texts and text supplements to guide 
learners through textbooks in much the same way that our present 
day "Cliff f s Notes" work, and he ~lso edited or wrote new texts as 
well . 

Emerson, a deeply pious Christian, whose Bible guided him to 
knowledge and to life, articulated a clear philosophy of education, 
which amalgamated Christian service and common sense techniques. 
He inspired his pupils to go forth and work both for God and 
humanity, and he prepared them for useful liven as homemakers or 
as teachers. 

As a pioneer in the education of females, Emerson zealously 

sought to improve educational resources for that gender. Through 

his descendent pupils, especially Zilpah Grant and Mary Lyon, and 

through other contemporaries of his day, he extended his influence 

on American education. And through his connections at Ipswich 

Academy, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Wheaton and Vassar, his ideas on 

female education were brought to fruition. As stated by his 

brother and biographer: 

He was born for the very work of teaching, and 
especially of teaching females. His specific 
object now was to render their education more 
solid and much more extensive. 35 
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Appendix A: Curriculum 1826 



Junior Class 



Middle Class 



Senior Class 



Reading 
Writing 



Reading 
Writing 



Bible 

Catechism 

Dictionary 

History 

Chemistry 

Astronomy 

History of England 

History of U.S. 

Ecclesiastical History 

Natural Philosophy 



Geography 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Composition 



Grammar 
Rhetoric 



Geography 



Composition 



History 
Bible 



History 
Bible 



Arithmetic 



Most of the young ladies will devote some attention to 
Pronunciation, Spelling, Defining, Pen-making, Geometry, Drawing, 
Punctuation, Astronomy, Chronology, and Exegesis. 

Requisite age for admission for the lowest class was 13 years. 
Requisite ages for Middle Class was 14 years; for Senior Class 15 
years. Two recitations a day. "If any young lady should find her 
lessons too easy, she may devote her spare moments either to 
reading and consulting such works as may conduce to give her a more 
thorough and extended view of the branches to which she attends or 
she may be advanced to a higher class." 2 These subjects were to be 
thoroughly taught and were chosen by Emerson with the notion that 
this curriculum would prepare his female pupils to teach. This 
curriculum compares favorably with other early seminaries for 
females such as Linden Hall, founded by the Moravians in 1746, the 
oldest girls boarding school in continuous existence today. See 
Bonnie S. Handler. "The Schooling of 'Unmarried Sisters": Linden 
Hall and the Moravian Educational Tradition, 1864, 1940," 
unpublished D.Ed, dissertation, The Pennsylvania State University, 
1980. 



Prospectus 



2 



Prospectus 
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Introduction; Stating the Problem 
In attempting to answer the question that serves as the 
title for this paper, I found myself confronted with not one 
but three questions: < 1 ) why must there be a practical in 
education, (2) why must there be a criticism of the 
practical, and (3) why must there be a modernist or 
postmodern criticism of the practical. In the brief time 
allotted to me, I will assume the burden of responding to 
these three questions. I describe this undertaking as a 
burden because I feel the uncertainty of not knowing how to 
proceed. I seek a critical position from which to reflect 
on a pressing problem, but I feel that I am operating with 
an historical blindfold. 

This problem has been described by Greene (1988) as the 
American struggle to actualize an appropriate conception of 
freedom. Using literary studies as a basis for a critique 
of American culture, Greene (1988) distinguishes between 
"negative" and "positive" freedom. Freedom understood 
negatively results in the identification of "personal 
liberation with an abandonment of social involvement and 
concern" (Greene, 1988, p. 20). This interpretation of 
freedom, which is inherently narcissistic <Lasch, 1979), 
tends towards cynicism. In a national study, Bellah, 
Madsen, Sullivan, Swidler, and Tipton (1985) document this 
cynicism. They conclude that Americans, in their pursuit of 
private? happiness, are increasingly pessimistic that common 
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purposes can be articulated and that, therefore, social 
problems can be solved. 

Greene (1988) describes positive f reborn as the desire 
to create "public spaces" where there is a commitment to 
mutual cooperation and civic possibility (p. 134). This 
commitment is meaningless without a deliberate support for 
social equity and the practice of reciprocal cowman icatior? . 
Gould (1988) notes that a socially responsible conception of 
freedom acknowledges citizens' "equal rights to the 
conditions for sel f -devel opment " (p. 32). This fair-minded 
acknowledgement is based on a double-edged civic 
sensibility. There is first the concern that inequitable 
conditions will foster a wide range of socially destructive 
behaviors — from backbiting to violence. Actions are, 
therefore, taken to critique and resolve all political, 
legal, and economic inequities. There is also the awareness 
that the full exercise of liberty is dependent on 
educational opportunity. If the citizens in a society 
cannot cultivate their unique capacities — if in Dewey's 
(1938) terms they cannot engage in a lifetime of educative 
experience, freedom in its most generative sense remains an 
absence in their lives. If too many citizens function with 
this absence — if too many are educatively immature, the 
society's experiment with freedom remains underdeveloped. 
Isolated individuals will pursue personal excellence, but 
thu society's culture, understood as the synergistic sharing 
of meaning between refined sensibilities (Cahoone, 1988), is 
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enfeebled and enervated. Based on this civic insight, 
deliberate efforts are taken to provide a broad base of 
support for self-development. 

Consideration of the synergistic, cultural side of 
civic responsibility highlights the importance of reciprocal 
communication. When social equity is pursued without 
respect for human reciprocity, an unfortuante self-righteous 
dogmatism (in the name of justice.'! can easily emerge. This 
dogmatism is readily apparent in the neo-Marxist 
intellectual tradition and in the recent history of the 
Soviet Union (Ryan, 1982). The irony of this dogmatism is 
that while drawing attention to inequitable conditions which 
foster social destruct i veness, there is an absence of 
concern for the possibilities of cultural synnergy. A 
robust understanding of civic polity is marginalized by a 
constrictive civic conscience. 

Noddings (1984) examines the value of reciprocal 
communication in education. She argues for an "ethic of 
caring" whereby the teacher assumes "a dual perspective 
and. . . seesCsJ things from both her own pole and that of the 
cared-for" (Noddings, 1984, p. 63). The practice of this 
perspective requires the teacher to take the time to balance 
his or her subject matter deliberations with sensitive 
inquiries into each student's past experiences and present 
motivations. Noddings also argues that teachers cannot 
engage in reciprocal communication without the necessary 
supportive conditions, including time to dialogue with their 
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students and freedom from the pressures of standardized 
tests. Furthermore, if teachers don't treat one another 
with a caring respect and if school and community 
authorities don't behave in an equally solicitous manner , 
the practice of an ethic of caring into classroom 
instruction remains problematic — despite the best intentions 
of all interested parties CNoddings, 1984, pp. 197-201). 

This analysis of Greene's (1988) positive conception of 
freedom highlights the distinction between a democratic 
liberal ideology and a democratic civic ethic. Statements 
of liberal beliefs may or may not result in appropriate 
ethical actions. Public affirmations of freedom with 
responsibility, from the politician :> speech to the Fourth 
of July celebration, should not be confused with the 
ci vically-oriented equitable and reciprocal practices. The 
former are rhetorical gestures, while the latter are 
inclusive, highly participative processes. 

I receive daily reminders on how difficult it is to 
practice a democratic civic ethic in American education. 
Each semester at Kent State University, I teach a course 
called "Approaches to Teaching" to approximately thirty-five 
undergraduates. I have designed this course to 
systematically introduce students to reflective teaching in 
the social context of a democratic civic ethic, and towards 
this end I rely on a text entitled, Reflective Teaching: 
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Becoming an In quiring Educator . 1 The? success of the course 
is critically dependent on how well I can entice students to 
responsibly engage in collaborative inquiry. Though, 
overall, they respond positively to this enticement, there 
are several persistent problems which bedevil the course. 
Without going into specifics, a key contributing factor to 
these problems is the individualistic nature of American 
higher education. The students have learned to function as 
individual agents who must "psyche out" individual 
professors in individual courses in order to achieve good 
grades in a personally competitive system. 

I also have a leadership role with my College of 
Education's Professional Development School activities. The 
College of Education at Kent State University is a member of 
the Holmes Group, and this collection of higher education 
institutions has called for the establishment of the 
professional development school, which is defined as a 
combined "laboratory school for university research... a 
demonstration school ... Cand3 a clinical setting for 
preparing students and intern teachers" (Holmes Group, 1930, 
p.l). My College of Education is currently engaged in ten 
Professional Development School projects in northeast Ohio. 
These projects face many problems; and again without going 
into details, an important contributing factor to these 

1 I have authored thit i.axt with cscistancn from C.rcl 
Melnick, Mari Koerner, Patricia Hertel, and Thomas Barone. 
The text is currently in production and will be available in 
the Fall of 1991. The publisher is Macmillan. 
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problems is the sense of separateness and distrust that 
pervades the relations between teachers, between teachers 
and school administrators, between teachers and teacher 
educators, and between teacher educators- 

Now that I have framed the problem with which I 
struggle* daily as one of exercising "positive" freedom, or 
stated another way as practicing a democratic civic ethic, I 
want to suggest a critical position from which to understand 
and to work to solve this problem. (Is this a "problem" 
that has a "solution?") My suggestion will follow from a 
systematic analysis of the three questions that were raised 
at the beginning of this paper. 

Whv Must There Be A Practical in Education? 

The category of the "practical" must be alive in 
educational practice because without th-s recognition, this 
valuing of a particular type of activity, the efficacy of a 
democratic civic ethic would remain hidden — tacitly buried 
by other cons derations. This critical point needs some 
explanation. The analysis of the "practical," which has its 
philosophical roots in Aristotle's distinction between 
phronesis and teebne. i.e., between practical judgment and 
technical competence (Bernstein, 1985), is a central topic 
in American pragmatism. West (1989) has undertaken a 
genealogical study of this intellectual tradition. His 
chronology begins with Ralph Waldo Emerson and includes C. 
S. Peirce, William James, John Dewey, Sidney Hook, C. Wright 
Mills, W. E. B. Du Bois, Reinhold Niebuhr, Lionel Trilling, 
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W- V- Quine, and Richard Rorty- In this group of 

individuals, it is probably John Dewey who is best known for 

his definition and defense of the category of the 

"practical . M Dewey ( 191S) writes: 

But I again affirm that the term "pragmatic 11 means 
only the rule of referring all thinking, all 
reflective considerations, to consequences for final 
meani rici and test - Nothing i s sai d about the nature 
of the consequences; they may be aesthetic, or 
moral, or political, or religious in quality — 
anything you pi ease. . . - Di f f er ent consequences are 
alleged to constitute rival meanings of a term- Is 
a difference more than merely one of formulation? 
The way to get an answer is to ask whether, if 
realized, these consequences would exact of us 
different modes of behavior- If they do not make 
such a difference in conduct the difference between 
them is conventional- <pp- 330-331) 

The examination of consequences in light of human 

conduct, an analysis which has been ably applied to 

educational practice by Chambliss <1987), highlights the 

question of virtuous activity. Maclntyre (1984) provides a 

comprehensive historical analysis of this question, and he 

concludes that modern man is hampered in his or her ability 

to articulate and engage in practices characterized by 

"internals goods 11 or virtues- Modern man has, practically 

speaking, been rendered inarticulate by the Enlightenment 

artifacts of emotivism and technical rationality- The 

details of Maclntyre's story are too complex to cover in 

this paper, but the moral of his narrative is central to the 

present discussion- He concludes that modern man has a 

probl€?m: he or she must discover a " t el os which transcends 

the limited goods of practices by constituting the good of a 
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whole? 1 i f e. . . (Mac Intyr e, 1984, p. 189). In a critique of 
Maclntyre's thesis, Bernstein (1986.) focuses on the dilemma 
associated with this problem. I quote Eiernstein's analysis 
at some length because of its relevance to the argument I am 
devel opi ng : 

Hegel was. . .perspicacious and forthright about basic 
problems of modernity. For Hegel well understood 
that there is no possibility of a return to the 
" i mmedi acy " of an idealized Greek polis and that 
there is a "truth" in the Enlightenment aspiration 
to a universal freedom that encompasses all of 
humanity. What then is the problem which we 
confront? It is one of seeking to reconcile these 
deeply conflicting traditions. It is not clear — 
even in Hegel — whether such a reconciliation is 
really possible (despite Hegel's official 
pronouncements to the contrary). The point I am 
making, and its relevance to modern democracy, has 
been succinctly stated by Charles Taylor.... 

Thus Hegel's dilemma for modern democracy, put 
at its simplest, is this: The modern ideology 
of equality and of total participation leads to 
a homogenization of society. This shakes men 
loose from their traditional communities, but 
cannot replace them as a focus of identity. Dr 
rather, it can only replace them as such a 
focus under the impetus of militant nationalism 
or some totalitarian ideology which would 
depreciate or even crush diversity and 
individual i ty . . . . 

...one of the great needs of the modern 
democratic polity is to recover a sense of 
signi ficant di f ferent iat ion, so that its 
partial communities, be they geographical, or 
cultural , or occupational , can become again 
important centres of concern and activity for 
their members in a way which connects them to 
the whole. (Bernstein, 1986, p.139) 2 

The resolution of this dilemma of modernity, if there 

is one, lies in our future; but whatever we do, we must keep 



^The Taylor citation is taken from Charles Taylor, Hegel 
(Cambr i dge, Engl and: Cambr i dge Uni ver si ty Press, 1975) , 
pp.414, 416. 
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firmly grounded in the category of the "practical." Though 
it may be tempting to devise a rational means o? coping with 
this dilemma — in effect, a foundational epistemology for our 
problem solving attempts, history has taught us the 
bankruptcy of this approach. What we get for our 
theoretical efforts are not solutions but ideological 
^ exclusivities, rational linearities, and hierarchical 

transcendentalisms- We don't need to cite Dewey to support 
this conclusion; our daily struggles with racism, sexism, 
classism, and pr of essi oni sm readily hammers the point home. 
Why Must There Be A Criticise of the Practical? 

To embrace the "practical" with all of its modern 
complexity is to foreground the problem of practicing a 
democratic civic ethic in the context of pluralism. A 
reliance on an epistemological system is only one way to 
deny this problem. We can also honestly face our historical 
predicament but then engage in an inappropriate criticism of 
our efforts. This latter possibility highlights the 
significance of analyzing the second question in this paper: 
uhy mast there be a criticism of the practical? 

As Eisner (1985) argues, criticism is an important 
supportive dimension in any complex human undertaking. 
Without a critical practice, judgments concerning the merits 
of activities will, most likely, be based on simplisitic 
criteria and narrow ideological perspectives. In effect r 
the "tail" of artlessness begins to wag the "dog" of 
sophistication. The results of this possibility are all too 



obvious in educational practice, where standardised 
evaluations and competency lists predominate. 

Schwab (1978) provides insight into how to engage in an 
appropriate criticism of the practical. He advocates the 
use of the "arts of the eclectic" in educational 
deliberations (pp. 326-364 ) . There is, however, a problem 
with Schwab's advocacy. Though he prescribes a 
sophisticated means-end problem solving, he remains subtly 
wedded to epistemolog ical foundational ism. Put simply, he 
does not recognize the radical incompleteness of human 
rationality. Nowhere in his essays does he acknowledge that 
human deliberation is inextricably linked to the hui ility of 
not-knowing. Panikkar (1979) articulates this awareness as 
f ol 1 ows: 

We are not pluralistic by integrating everything in 
one "pluralistic" worldview. We are pluralistic by 
believing that none of us possesses the 
philosophers' stone, the key to the secret of the 
world, access to the center of the universe if such 
there is; by having the restraint not to think 
through everything lest we destroy the 
' thought '.. .and the thinker. This is not 
irrational ism. It is intellectual humility or 
common sense, (pp. 224-225) 

Abraham (1979) critiques the psychoanalytic tradition 
from the perspective of not-knowing. He focuses on "the 
radical semantic change that psychoanalysis has introduced 
into language" (Abraham, 1979, p. 17). He does this by 
metaphorically distinguishing between the "shell" of our 
discourse and its non-discursive "kernel," and the purpose 
of this criical strategy is to invoke 

3J2 
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...a mystery, the very mystery of the unthought that 
burdens reflexive philosophy with a congenital 
naivete- It reveals the opague gratuity of the 
distance that separates the reflecting subject from 
himself, a distince endangering even patent notions 
founded on an illusory proximity to self- The 
condition sine qua non of the relation to self, the 
hiatus that separates the "I" from the "me", thus 
necessarily escapes reflexive thematizat ion. 
...psychoanalysis stakes out its domain precisely on 
this an thought ground of phenomenology. To state 
this is already to designate, if not to resolve, the 
problem which faces us: how to include in a 
discourse — in any one whatever — that very thing 
which in essence, by dint of being the precondition 
of discourse, escapes it? If non-presence, the 
kernel and ultimate ground of all discourse, is made 
to speak Zse fait parol el, can it — must it — make 
itself heard in and through presence to self? Such 
is the form in which the paradoxical situation 
inherent to the psychoanalytic problematics appears 
(Abraham, 1979, p. 19) . 

Though his pluralistic approach to the criticism of the 

practical is sophisticated, Schwab does not distance himself 

from the the Cartesian myth of Cogito : I -THINK-THEREFORE- I - 

AM. The arrogance of relating "thinking 11 to "being" remains 

the unconscious of his discourse. He tacitly positions 

himself on the insular, Hegelian side of Western 

rationality. He reifies the dialectic and minimizes the 

dialogic* i. He examines the "arts of the eclectic," but the 

art of dialogue remains unacknowledged. Concerning this 

art, Panikkar <1979> writes: 

The way to handle a pluralistic conflict is not 
through each side trying to convince the other, nor 
by the dialectical procedure alone, but through a 
d ialogical dialogue which leads to a mutual opening 
up to the concern of the other, to a sharing in a 
common charisma, di fficulty, suspicion, guidance, 
inspiration, light, ideal, or whatever higher value 
both parties acknowledge and neithor party controls. 
The dialogical dialogue is art as much as it is 
knowledge, involves techne and praxis as much as 
gnosis and theoria and the difficulty is to re-enact 
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it, even when one of the partners refuses to enter 
into such a relation- (p. 219) 

If we are to learn how to practice a democratic civic 
ethic , we must learn the art of d ialogical dialogue. 
Through an awareness of our ironical si tuatedness, i.e., 
that we are creatures who know in a context of not-knowing 
and who NOT-KNOW in the context of knowing, we must learn 
our radical relatedness to others. In Noddings' (1984) 
terms, we must be open to the "receptive rationality of 
caring' 1 in our educational practices <p.l). Though as 
Noddings (1984) points out, in our current historical 
situation women may be closer to the art of dialogical 
dialogue than men, the practice of this art is not exclusive 
to either of the sexes (pp. 1-6). Both men and women can 
equally learn to embrace the dialogical implications of 
their radical incompleteness, and just as readily both can 
reject this awareness. As Panikkar (1979) notes: H at first, 
the males dominated, now some females want to do the 
bossing. . . . (p. 221). 

We must learn to think aqainst our dialectical selves 
if we are to consistently embrace the art of dialogical 
dialogue, but how do we learn this challenging lesson? I 
don't pretend to know the answer to this complicated topic, 
but I will hazard a conjecture. The practice a modernist, 
or postmodern , criticism of the practical may help put us on 
the right track, and so let us turn to the final question in 
this> paper . 
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Nhy Must There Be A Modernist (Postmodern) Criticism of the 

Practical? 

The third question of this paper is examined by 
Melville (1986). The use of the term, modernist, as the 
basis for a critical practice is central to Melville's 
argument. ^ He cites Greenberg (1373) on the point that Kant 
was the "first real Modernist" because this philosopher used 
the logos of the Enlightenment to thin>> against 
Enlightenment rationality. As Greenberg (1973) notes: 
"Modernism criticises from the inside, through the 
procedures themselves of that which is being criticized" 
Cp.67). Though the term, modernist, and the term, 
postmodern, can be used interchangeably, Melville prefers 
the former conception. The use of the latter term connotes 
an historical periodicity, i.e., traditional -modern- 
postmodern, that doesn't fully capture a "radical self- 
criticism. .. [which] genuinely places its self at stake and 
holds itself in this condition of being at stake, assuming 
neither the positive guarantee of that self's inviolable 
autonomy nor the negative guarantee of its 
nonexistence. .. <Melvi 1 le, 19B6, pp. 16-17). 

A modernist criticism begins with the metacogni t i on 
that there is no privileged point of view. Caputo (1989) 
provides an astute historical analysis of this point: 

^Melville acknowledges his dept to Paul de Man 's 

PI. i ndnPBs gri d Insight: Essays in the Phptnric of 
Cont Ktnporar v Cr i t i c i sm (Minneapolis: University of 
Minneapolis Press, 1983) for this particular use of 
"modern i sm. " 
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Slaves, women, and non-Greeks are also the place 
where the truth of the Greek world happens. The 
solidarity of the originary ethos is constituted by 
an act of exclusion — of whatever is not free, male, 
and Greek. Do the excluded also dwell in the 
clearing: How can they share in the "open 11 who have 
been closed off and excluded? Do slaves and women 
"intersect" in the Greek temple...? The ancient 
city was founded on hierarchical oppositions — 
between creator and created, sovereign and subject, 
free man and slave, male and female — the 
sociological embodiments of Derrida's binary, meta- 
physical presence/absence oppositions. And such a 
world deserved the undoing it received at the hands 
of the Enlightenment. Even if they are dead ends as 
foundationalist projects, the Cartesian experiment 
and the categorical imperative were strategically 
useful disruptions that paid off in lessons about 
universal freedom. If there is something to object 
to in the notion of autonomous reason, there i s at 
least as much to object to in hier archiving human 
worth in terms of gold, silver, and brass, "or of 
occurrences along a divided line, or of freeman and 
slave, believer and jnfidel, and the rest of that 
intolerant world. Nothing is innocent, (pp. 58-59) 

In the spirit of Caputo's historical analysis, 

modernist criticism operates with the semsitivity of 

rational culpability, in which no perspective is either 

totally embraced or totally rejected. "Grains of truth" is 

a central metaphorical referent in all deliberations and 

reflections. Modernist criticism is the practice of 

Heidegger's "double project of destruction and retrieve that 

both is and is not a project of ' demyst i f i cat ion'" 

(Melville, 1986, p. 54). In more economical language, it is 

the practice of deconstruct i on . As Derrida (1978) argues, 

deconstruct ion focuses on the question of di f ferance in 

language. We can never mean what we say. Our discourses 

are always already more than our specific denotations and 

connotations express. As Melville (198G) remarks, when we 

er|c 3 :w 
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are aware of di f ferance . we "recall philosophy — metaphysi cs~ 
-to its properly abyssal ground in the thinking of Being, in 
experience, in that place where our articulations find their 
origin" (p. 57). 

Derrida's analysis of philosophical discourse parallels 
Abraham's analysis of psychoanalytical discourse. In 
philosophical terms, di f ferance is the logos of knowing/non- 
knowing; while in psychological terms, it is the language 
game of shell and kernel. Melville (1986) writes that 
"deconsruction is a practice and philosophy of self- 
reflection only in order to be a practice and philosophy of 
its disruption — a philosophy of consciousness only in order 
to be able to trace out that system through which the 
Unconscious makes its presence felt" (p. 97). : " : 

There is an important insight associated with this 
philosophical/psychoanalytical analogy. When we think 
against ourselves, when we practice Derridean 
deconstruct ion, we open ourselves to other discourses. We 
follow the Lacanian cal 1 -to-arms to always say another thing 
(Lacan, 1977). Since we can never be fully present to 
ourselves — nor to truth, we recognise that our humanity 
critically depends on our openness to others. We are aware 
that we must live in a state of dialogical dialogue — that we 
must practice a democratic civic ethic. We recognize that 
our sense of sel f-c.ontainedness is a destructive illusion 
which fj a i a & way a i o i_i r i a c n t a 1 a n d c i v i c he a 1th, a n d w & 
acknowledge that our thinking is always already "plural, 
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divided, borne away from itself 11 (Melville, 1986, p. 111). 

Cewel 1 C1976) provides an historical metaphor for this 

moder ni st awareness: 

The figure of Socrates now haunts contemporary 
philosophical practice and conscience more 
poignantly than ever — the pure figure motivated to 
philosophy only by the assertions of others, himself 
making none; the philosopher who did not need to 
write.... If silence is always a threat in 
philosophy, it is also its highest promise- (Cavell, 
1976, p. xxi; cited in Melville, 1986, p. 113) 

There can be no epi st emol ogi cal foundation for 

modernist criticism, just as there can be no epi st emol ogi cal 

foundation for the practical. Derridean di fferance , which 

is neither a concept nor an element in a rational system, 

inspires the art of dialogical dialogue in practical 

affairs. Through deconstruct i ve analysis we willingly 

submit our discourses to heterogeneity and, ultimately, 

silence? and in dialogical dialogue we willingly submit 

ourselves to the words of others. We recognize our 

vulnerabil i ty, our r elatedness, our need for reciprocity. 

There must be a modernist criticism of the practical because 

this position serves as the conscience of our modern 

humanity and our guide for practicing a democratic civic 

ethic. Melville (1986) writes: 

Criticism — radical self-criticism — is a central 
means through which the difficult facts of human 
community come to recognition (and in this lies the 
particular privilege of psychoanalysis for criticism 
now) . I am arguing for criticism as an activity 
intimatley bound to the ways in which we do and do 
not belong in time 1 and in community. ...to speak of 
selves in a deconstructive vein is precisely to 
unfold their absolute sociability, their 
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constitutive entanglement in altereity and 
di f ference. Cp. 154) 

Implications for Curriculum Leadership 
We can see the beginnings of a modernist criticism of 
the practical in our contemporary curriculum discourses. As 
Pinar (1988) argues, curriculum studies began M in the 1920s 
as a subfield of educational administration. The main 
function of this emerging discipline was to develop and 
manage curricula for a public school system in a period of 
rapid expansion" Cp.l). However, as Pinar notes, 
contemporary curriculum studies have recently been 
"reconceptualized" to focus instead on "the scholarly and 
disciplined understanding of educational experience, 
particularly in its political, cultural, gender, and 
historical dimensions 11 <p.2). The curriculum field has 
opened itself to a variety of discursive traditions: 
critical theory, gender studies, cultural studies, 
phenomenology, post structural i sm, and so on. To study 
curriculum today is to immerse oneself in multiple 
perspectives. But, and this is the critical question raised 
by this paper, is the foundation of " reconceptal ized" 
perspectives® dialectical or dialogical7 Do contemporary 
curriculum discourses promote a democratic civic ethic, or 
are they insular avant-gardisms which remain aloof from the 
dilemma of our modern practical? 

I conclude with this critical query. Can contemporary 
curriculum discourses become modern ist in their outlook? 
Can curr icular ists exercise a leadership that insists on and 



practices a dialogical dialogue? Can the annual conference 
on curriculum theory and classroom practice, Much currently 
takes? place at the Bergamo Conference Center, actualize a 
democratic civic ethic? Or will the feminists, critical 
theorists, phenomenol ogi ts, and other "ists" practice a 
subtle, but all too real, dialectical self-righteousness? 
In broader terms, can we begin a tradition of educational 
criticism which takes the modernist critique of rationality 
as its conscience? Can we constantly remind ourselves and 
others that we need one another and all of our differences — 
that we simply don't know any better? 

As we face the modern pluralities of the practical, we 
must find a way to cultivate a democratic civic ethic. In 
Taylor's <1975) terms, we must find a way to responsibly 
handle the dilemma of modern democracy j we must find a way 
to balance the concerns of social equity with an affirmation 
of "significant differentiation" and "partial communities" 
<p.416). We must remember that equity requi.es pluralism 
for its humanity. OTHER-WISE, there can be no synergistic 
maturity — no rich cultural sharing. Can cur r i cul ar i sts 
provide such leadership for American education? Can we be 

« 

such critics of the practical? 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TRANSFORMATION OF EXPERIENCE; 
AN HISTORIC PERSPECTIVE ON THE WORK OF EDGAR DALE 



Janet Lee Hood-Hanchey 
Edgar Dale has observed that the important is 
not always immediately interesting and that the 
immediately interesting may not be important. In 
curriculum history Edgar Dale is both important 
and immediately interesting. He is an historic, 
internationally known educator yet an unpreten- 
tious communicator. He is a delightful paradox. 

Pursuing the unusual avocation of collecting 
and coining oxymorons and aphorisms, he has 
written of the necessity to organize our ignorance. 
He has urged us to "cherish the opening of minds 
and shun the closing of minds," to use the schools 
not so much to "pick out the winners" as "to up 
the losers." He has given communication theory 
both the power of his Cone of Experience and the 
joy of his CO IK Fallacy (Clear Only If Known). He 
has shared with generations of teachers the com- 
plex precision of his readibility formula and his 
methods for analyzing film content; yet he has 
called them to the gentle appreciation of serendi- 
pity. 

Dale has often quoted William Jame's remark 
that the great use of a life is to spend it in 
something that will outlast itself. Indeed, lie 
has spent his own life in this manner, and many 
fields have benefited. Asked "Who is Edgar 
Dale?," a librarian might appropriately -eply with 
an ode to Dale's monumental work in vocabulary and 
readability. A medi i or communications specialist 
would give a description of Dale's Cone of Exper- 
ience, a film historian an account of the Payne 
/ Fund Studies. All would be correct, but all w >uld 
f be incomplete. Strangely, existing scholarship 
has maintained this fragmented view of Dale and 
his contributions. 

Existing scholarship has documented the evolu- 
tion of mechanical innovations in the field of 
instructional technology. Paul Saettler's History 
of Instructional Technology (1968) has done so, as 
has Wilbur Schramm's Big Media , Little Media 
(1972). Marshall McLuhan's landmark works, such 
as The Gutenberg Galaxy (1967) and Understanding 
Media (1964), extended the discussion of mechanic- 
al innovations to the question of their impact 
upon society. When, however, discussion of these 
innovations and their impact upon society has 
turned to a particular facet of society, the 



curriculum of the schools that serve society, both 
the quantity and quality of scholarly inquiry have 
not been available. 

Available literature has treated the curricu- 
lar irapac t of the mechanical innovations of 
instructional technology almost solely within the 
context of single subject areas. Adams, for 
example, traced the history of film study in the 
discipline of English, In the process he noted 
the importance of Edgar Dale's role in pioneering 
film study in America. Single subject approaches, 
however, have not conveyed the enormity of Dale's 
work in assimila t ing the irapac t of mechanical 
innovations. Nor have they conveyed a sense of 
the times and intellectual contexts from which his 
many contributions have proceeded. 

Edgar Dale has been widely acknowledged as a 
pre-eminent leader in the audio-visual movement, 
an author of the first comprehensive summary of 
the literature on motion pictures and related 
aspects of visual instruction, and a pioneer in 
radio instruction. His Cone of Experience has 
been as sessed as the most influential theoretical 
notion embodied within the physical science con- 
cept of instructional technology (Saettler, 1968, 
p. 2). His work in other disciplines such as 
language arts has yielded such equally monumental 
contributions as the Dale-Chall Readability Fomula. 
Scholarship, however, has failed to interpret his 
work in a unified manner. Approaching him as a 
figure in curriculum history offers the needed 
unity. 

In the forma tive years of the curriculum 
field, Dale studied curriculum at the University 
of Chicago with W. W. Charters, Franklin Bobbitt, 
and Charles Judd. He taught in the famous Winnet- 
ka schools with another legendary figure in curric- 
ulum, Charles Washburne. He served as head of the 
curriculum d ivis ion of the Educational Research 
Bulletin and, as a chapter of this study explains, 
he alone brought a genuinely curricular viewpoint 
to the early discourse in audiovisual education. 
Drawing from such curriculum makers as Alice Miel 
and Florence Stratemeyer (Dale, 1949, p. 80), 
he related the issue of audiovisual education to 
the question of the teacher's role in curriculum. 
This accomplishment suggests an important, seldom- 
treated area of curriculum history. The field has 
recorded the events of its own early chronology, 
duly noting such turning points as Bobitt's The 
Curriculum (1918), How to Make a Curr iculum 
Tl924), and the Eight Year S t udy . ~ C ur r icu 1 um 
history has recorded less by far about the process 
of individual development of those who contributed 
during the turning points. 
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The purpose of this study was to do what 
needed to be done in the field of curriculum 
history: to approach Edgar Dale 1 8 enormous contri- 
butions to education in a unified manner, at the 
generic level of his ideas on curriculum, within 
the historic framework characterizing each era of 
his work. This approach suggested a three-fold 
research task: to identify key ideas or unifying 
concepts extending through the whole of Dale's 
vast and diverse career; to analyze how these key 
ideas developed; and to analyze the historic con- 
texts from which his ideas and experiences emerged. 

In a lengthy interview, Dale himself seemed 
to suggest this research mode when he remarked, 
"You could approach the whole story of ray life, 
the idea being as a learner. What did I learn? 
What did I do? How did I do it?" Because of 
Dale's willingness to share the artifacts and anec- 
dotes of what he learned, what he did and how he 
did it, the synthesizing, qualitative methodology 
of historical research was possible in this study. 

The study drew from a number of unpublished 
sources such as private memoranda and private 
correspondence. In addition, a number of conven- 
tional sources were used. Chapter III, for 
example , identified several major ideas shaping 
Dale's work by tracing them through Dale's books, 
articles speeches, newsl6tters and yearbook chap- 
ters. Similarly, Chapter IV postulated certain 
influences upon Dale's thinking by examining his 
early reading and analyzing quotations and allu- 
sions present in his major works. The study also 
drew from standard histories of American education 
and standard works on specific periods of educa- 
tional history. It also relied upon standard 
references from the area of film history. Drawing 
from a number of unpublished sources, conventional 
sources used in somewhat unconventional ways anc 
from standard historical works, the study aspired 
to be what Dale has called "a fusion work." 
(Dale, 1941), p., iv). 

Chapter I of the study describes in detail 
the resources used. Chapter II, "Edgar Dale: The 
Man," provides a brief biographical overview of 
Edgar Dale, punctuated by selected episodes that 
seem particularly revealing of the man and his 
time. Edgar Dale has written many times of the 
need to read the lines, to read between the lines 
and to read beyond the lines. To read convention- 
al biographical sketches is to read the lines of a 
man's life. To grasp fully the nature of the man 
and his ideas, however, requires looking between 
the numbers and the dates to that which the indi- 
vidual has valued life's experiences. So often in 
9 the writer's interviews with Edgar Dale, he would 
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and I thought about that a lot." This reflective 
attitude was one of the delights in the research 
process; 

Wordsworth's comment that the child is father 
of the man is certainly true of Edgar Dale* His 
childhood seems to have fathered many of his adult 
educational ideas; in many instances his childhood 
experiences seem somehow prophetic of his later 
professional life. The Dick Whittington and 
Horatio Alger books of his childhood, the memories 
of his grammar school days, the first movie he 
ever saw, his job as joke editor of his high 
school magazine — all of th^se experiences went 
with him into his professional life. "Reading 
between the lines" in Chapter II also includes 
anecdotal accounts of Dale's first teaching job 
while he was writing papei j for correspondence 
courses; how he happened to go to work for 
Carleton Washburne in the famous Winnetka schools, 
how he used Morrison's unit and the Rugg materials 
in social studies, how he met and was influenced 
by some of the giants in the emerging field of 
curriculum. The chapter also introduces how 
Dale's career unfolded decade by decade, from writ- 
ing study guides for Eastman Films in the early 
days of the teaching film, to joining Charters in 
the great days of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of The Ohio State University, through his 
war-time consul tantships and his post-war emer- 
gence as an international figure. 

Chapter III, "Edgar Dale: His Major Curricu- 
lar Ideas," attempts to "read between the lines" 
by identifying five major curricular ideas that 
run throughout the whole of Dale's work: a system- 
atic view of the nature and importance of exper- 
ience; a commitment to pup il-c entered, humane 
t each ing and learning; a belief in the organic 
relationship between the school and the community; 
a consistent belief in the curricular implications 
of audiovisual instruction; and an opt im is tic 
belief in the international implications of audio- 
visual instruction. 

Chapter IV, "Sources of His Ideas in Early 
Experience: The Formative Years, 1910-1928," 
probes more dec into Dale's early experiences, 
setting them wi in a historical and cultural 
framework. The influence of James and Dewey is 
traced in an analysis of Dale's use of quotations 
in four sources: Building a Learning ivironment , 
his culminating statement on the cui ^culum; Can 
You Give the Public What It Wants ?, a "cream of 
the crop" set of forty five of the nearly three 
hundred essays published in Dale's Newsletter, 
O and, finally, the first and third editions of the 

E^IC classic Audiovisual Methods in Teaching . Jamesian 

pragmatism seems to have influenced Dale especial- 
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ly while he was still close to life on the farm, 
during his early teaching experience in the rural 
schools of North Dakota, where he remained close 
to his father's brand of agrarian progress ivifcra. 
Although Dale first encountered Dewey's writing 
while a senior in college, he seems not to have 
been especially influenced by Dewey until he began 
to teach in towns and cities. In the historical 
analysis offered in Chapter IV, Dale's readings of 
Dewey and James serve as a sort of microcosm of 
changing American circumstances and thought. 

Chapter V discusses Dale's work at Eastman 
House, utilizing Bobbitt, Charters and the 
Efficiency Era as a backdrop for Dale's early work 
at Ohio State. It illustrates how Dale tempered 
activity analysis and the mechanistic model. The 
chapter also sets Dale's work on the Payre Fund 
Studies of Motion Pictures and Children against 
this backdrop, especially as the backdrop 
influenced the connotations of the word science . 
With his previous experience in activity analysis, 
Dale was well-suited to quantify, in the Payne 
Fund Studies, an as sumption that had previous ly 
gone unquantif ied , that motion pictures could be 
harmful to children. From an ill-defined notion 
of ''standards 11 set forth in the early Payne Fund 
correspondence, Dale formed a quantifiable, work- 
able definition. From an impossible notion of 
social control, he forged a workable solution. 
Bringing a consistently curricular viewpoint into 
the motion picture problem, Dale spurred an 
instructional movement and became a leading spokes 
person for motion picture appreciation in the 
curriculum. 



Chapter VI, Beyond the Payne Fund Studies, 11 
chronic les Dale 1 s emergenc e as an internat ional 
figure. It traces this evolution from his first 
speech before an international body, in Paris, in 
1936, to his post-war commitment to UNESCO and the 
translation of his works into many languages. In 
addition, it discusses Dale's intervening World 
War II assignments, assessing the historic 
contexts of his war-time interest in training and 
in the differences between education and training. 
The chapter also links the Payne Fund Studies to 
Dale's international work and to his film work 
with the Office of War Information, during which 
he worked on a project with the famous film-maker, 
Frank Capra. 

Chapter VI also challenges a conception of 
the Payne Fund Studies held by conventional film 
histories, which often charge that the Payne Fund 
Studies were interested in preserving the social 
status quo, and dropped its originally proposed 
q studies of the effects of motion pictures on the 
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later internationalizing of the Studies, through 
Dale 1 8 career, matched rather closely the rhetoric 
of the apparently abandoned studies* 

Chapter VII, "The Reluctant Guru, 11 includes 
an analysis of comments by Dale's UNESCO fellows. 
Many of their c omments contain descriptions that 
could describe a guru or spiritual leader or 
teacher. Dale declined guru status, and eschewed 
the idea of a "following. 11 

Reacting to the idea of a contemporary assess- 
ment of his work , Dal e respond ed, "That'll be 
difficult." The task was not so difficult, for 
Dale's work has indeed been judged. Carl Sand- 
burg, for example, considered Dale's How to Read a 
Newspaper one of the books he would buy first if 
his library were somehow suddenly destroyed. 
(Good Reading Advisory Board, 1952, p. 203). 

Chapter VII concludes that Dale's transforma- 
tion of experience revealed as much about an era 
as about a man and his ideas. Few figures in 
curriculum history have contributed so much in so 
many fields that their work requires classifica- 
tion by major ideas; yet surely there are other 
figures who, like Edgar Dale, did not develop cur- 
riculum, in the sense that Hollis Caswell or Jesse 
Newlon developed curriculum, did not evaluate 
curriculum, in the sense that Ralph Tyler evalu- 
ated curriculum, but instead served as significant 
communicators , as significant interpreters of the 
field of curriculum to related disciplines around 
the world. Recognition of this pattern, in the 
work of Edgar Dale both informs present study and 
holds rich promise for future study. 
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The Effects of Graded Schools 

During the Nineteenth Century schools in America changed 
dramatically. The ungraded one-room school common in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries became a graded school 
in which students were sorted according to their ages into 
grade levels, with each grade level, -taught by a single 
teacher or group of teachers, containing materials 
specifically designed for that grade. The emergence of such 
schools was a gradual phenomenon, involving both the sorting 
of students into grades according to their ages, and the 
grading of the -ubject matter. 

Early in the century schools began to be differentiated 
for students of different ages, beginning with broad 
categories with labels such as "primary," "elementary" and 
"high school." Gradually the differentiation became more 
exact, ending, by 1900, with the familiar "first grade" for 5 
and 6 year old students, "second grade" for 6 and seven year 
olds, on up to the "twelfth grade" for students seventeen and 
eighteen years old. 

At the same time schools were being divided into grades 

according to the ages of the students, the textbooks in 

schools were also being graded, that is, written in a form to 

include, in a graded series of books, material at 

progressively more difficult levels. Within the span of the 

1. An expanded and fully referenced version of this 
paper is available on request from the author at the 
Department of Education, John Carroll University, University 
Heights, Ohio 44118 
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Nineteenth Century, textbooks changed from the model provided 
The New England Prijner^ which contained material in a single 
volume for the beginning as well as the advanced reader, to 
the model provided by the McGuffey Readers, which contained, 
in each of the six readers, "graded' 1 material appropriate for 
a student at a particular level of advancement. 

The age and textbook grading processes came together in 
the first fully graded schools soon after the Civil War in 
cities such as Chicago, Boston, and Cincinnati. In these 
cities a graded school system was set up in the following 
way. The course of study of the school system was graded, or 
divided into discrete portions that gradually increased in 
difficulty. After textbooks and materials appropriate for 
each grade level were determined, each grade was labelled: 
tenth grade -or the easiest material, first grade for the 
most difficult, etc. The students to be included in the 
schools were then "classified" and assigned to different 
"grades" in the school system. The teachers in each grade 
were allotted a specific portion of the graded course of 
study to teach, and were required to teach it within an 
allotted time. When the material at each grade level was 
completed the students were tested and promoted to the next 
highest grade of material. 

The graded system that began in the larger cities in the 
mid-Nineteenth Century was accepted policy by enlightened 
educators by the year 1900. In fact, by 1900 such schools 
were traditional. Those graded schools in 1900 share the same 
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characteristics as graded schools in 1990. 

In a graded school the sub.iect matter to be taught 
is "graded. " or di vi ded in to port ions that gradual 1 v increase 
±Q level of difficulty. The name given to a "grade level" is 
the label for the level of material associated with that 
grade. Thus, "kindergarten" is the easiest material, "first 
grade" is the next most difficult, "second grade" the next, 
etc., on up to the most difficult material, that associated 
with the "twelfth grade." 

Subject matter grading has existed since graded schools 
began, although the labels for the grades varied in the early 
years. In the mid-Nineteenth Century, for example, the 
easiest material was often called the "tenth grade," with the 
"first grade" being reserved for the most advanced material. 
The current labels began to be widely used early in the 
Twentieth Century. 

In a graded school , stud ents are assi gne d to a speci f i c 
9.rade a ccord i ng to thei r ag es : 4 and 5 year olds are assigned 
to the kindergarten grade, 5 and 6 year olds are assigned to 
the first grade, etc. 

Early in their history, in the middle decades of the 
Nineteenth Century, there was much talk about "classifying" 
students according to their "attainments" in the "grade" 
corresponding to their "level of attainment," irrespective of 
age. Thus, using contemporary terminology, a fifteen year old 
student with very low reading ability would be placed in the 
first grade, that is, in the grade of material corresponding 
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to his ability. From the beginning of graded schools, 
however, this was rarely done: the grades containing the 
easiest material always have contained the youngest students, 
with the more difficult grades containing progressively older 
students . 

This age-grade association was tightened by the 
compulsory education laws in the Nineteenth Century, which 
assured, given a mandatory age for beginning school, that a 
homogeneous group of young students would enter the graded 
school at the lowest grade each year, and move through the 
grades together. Over a period of time all grades thus came 
to include a homogeneously aged group of students. 

In a grade d school , the material assi gned to a 
fiarJlicuJar grade is to be covered jn one school year, usual ly 
nine months^ At the e_nd of the sc.hoo! year, students who have 
mastered the mate rial are Promoted" to the next grade, tnat 
is_j_ the next higher level of graded mat eri al . 

In the earliest decades of graded schools promotions 
gave some difficulty, because as soon as the subject matter 
to be taught by a teacher was fixed individual differences in 
students began to appear: some students went through the 
material faster that others. Some school districts, such as 
St. Louis, tried to adjust the curriculum by promoting 
students every five weeks. Such efforts gradually died away 
as the Nineteenth Century wore on, and by the end of the 
century the modern method of annual promotions had become the 
norm. 
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In a graded sc hool , students of a cert ai n age are 
a ssigned to a specific gra de level and taught wi th the level 
of material appropriate to that grade within the sequenced 
co urse of study . This characteristic of graded schools is 
the logical result of utilizing graded schools, and leads to 
the use of material written at an "average" level of 
difficulty for a particular grade. From the beginning of 
graded schools, teachers have been faced with groups of 
students, more or less the same age, teaching them with 
material thought to be appropriate tor average students in 
the class. 

Graded schools sharing these characteristics have 
remained the standard method of schooling in America 
throughout the Twentieth Century. The only significant change 
since the late 1900' s occurred in the first two decades of 
the century when the relationship between the preciseness of 
the level of material to be taught at each grade level was 
sharpened. During those years, in an attempt to make the 
schools more efficient and scientific, school surveys were 
undertaken to determine what should be taught in th, ; ;> , jools, 
and the optimal level of difficulty of materials in uhe 
different grades. Almost invariably, the surveys and studies 
utilized "grade level" as a variable, determining, for 
example, average performance or- expectations at the "second 
grade" level, and then making this average performance the 
expectation for the entire second grade. In other words, the 
surveys and studies began by accepting the characteristics 



of graded schools, and the results of the studies were 
conservative in that they confirmed and focussed the method 
of schooling that had been developing during the preceding 
half century. 

THE EFFECTS OF GRADED SCHOOLS 
Gra ced Schools and the Curriculum 

From the beginning of graded schools the course of 
study, and th' use of textbooks to present the course of 
study at the different grade levels, has been the curriculum 
of the schools. In effect, this curriculum of the graded 
schools pre-dated the accepted beginning of the curriculum 
field in the early decades of tne Twentieth Century. As a 
result, curriculum development and alternative curriculum 
models have made an impact on the schools when they assisted 
in the refinement and development of graded schools, and 
failed when their principles did not match the 
characteristics of graded schools. 

Thus, the model for curriculum development proposed by 
Tyler, for example, has made a significant impact on the 
schools. More specifically, the Tyler rationale spawned a 
great deal of effort to become more precise and clear about 
the objectives of the curriculum and teaching. Having clear 
grade level objectives has been, throughout the present 
century, a concern of those teaching within a graded system, 
as has been the desire to sequence the objectives throughout 
the graded system. And, this effort on objectives continues 



with the more recent efforts to develop competency based 
curricula, again within the graded system. 

Examples of curriculum development models that did not 
match the characteristics of graded schools, and that failed 
to make an impact, are those of Fantini and Weinstein and 
Pinar. These models and others which are contrary to a 
subject matter focus run aground on the graded course of 
study orientation which assumes that what is to be taught at 
each grade level is pre-determi ned and mandated, an ethos 
that has always favored a curriculum model beginning with 
pre-stated, sequenced objectives. 

Interestingly enough, although the objectives component 
of Tyler's rationale received considerable attention over the 
decades, a principle for electing learning experiences to 
reach the objectives received little attention. Tyler 
suggested that learning experiences to reach the objectives 
should be within the capabilities of the students: a student 
should be able to accomplish what the teacher asks him to do. 
Similar suggestions were made by Smith, Stanley, and Shores. 
Thii aspect of teaching, however, has been and is virtually 
impossible for a teacher to accomplish within the confines of 
the graded system. A teacher who must cover material assigned 
to a specific grade inevitably muct teach to the "average" 
student, and the average obviously must ignore students whose 
ability may be far below average. Curriculum models that do 
not impinge on this necessity succeed; those that do most 
often f ai 1 . 
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Teac hers as Page-turners 

The graded school curriculum is sequenced from easy 
material to difficult material, with the different levels of 
material labelled as "first grade" "third grade," "eleventh 
grade," etc. The task of each teacher assigned to each level, 
each grade, is to cover the material during the year. Since 
most of the material used in school is contained in a book or 
workbook, covering the material means getting through the 
pages in the book. Thus, a successful teacher of a particular 
class at a given grade level can be a page turner, a teacher 
who begins at the beginning of the assigned book in September 
and finishes the book sometime in May. 

The page turning requirement is the same at all grade 
levels, whether it involves a kindergarten teacher teaching 
reading readiness or a tenth grade teacher teaching algebra. 
The requirement was the same in Boston in 1670 as it is in 
Denver in 1990. 

Den i g rat io n of Method 

The fact that the graded school reinforces page turner 
teachers has always denigrated teaching method: it doesn't 
really matter how you teach as long as the material is 
covered. In the mid-Nineteenth Century, when teachers often 
were untrained and thus unable to teach in any sophisticated 
way the standardization of the material to be covered allowed 
Q a degree of clarity and supervisory control. Thus, the 
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course of study adopted in Chicago in 1862 contained 106 
pages detailing the content of the lessons to be used at each 
grade as well as the textbook sources for the content. 
However, in 1990, almost 130 years later it is the same in 
graded schools: what as teacher is expected to cover at each 
grade level, as well as how the teacher is supposed to cover 
it, is the norm in courses of study and textbook teacher 
guides. 

Method is inevitably denigrated because the mandate* 1 
detail is "teacher proof. - ' A century and a half ago this was 
thought to be necessary because anyone might teach; the shift 
in the latter decades of trie Twentieth Century is toward the 
feeling that anyone can teach, as witnessed by the recent 
"instant certification' programs to meet the need for math 
and science teachers. It is assumed that as long as a person 
"knows math," for example, he or sne can teach math. 

Thus, a second grade teacher can "teach reaaing" by 
moving through the materials mandated by the graded course of 
study, and by presenting the sequenced skills included in a 
basal reading program. And, in fact, almost anyone can do 
this. The fallacy of this point of view is suggested by the 
phrase 'teaching a child to read" rather than "teaching 
reading." The former is a difficult and complex task; the 
latter is simple, and supported by the graded school 
structure . 

H or i z o n t a. 1 t hi n.k in g 
o The course of study is graded; teachers are assigned to 
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teach a specific grade level of material. Inevitably, over 
the century and more that graded schools have been the norm, 
teachers have come to identify themselves with the grade they 
teach. Thus, a teacher will say "I teach third grade," or "I 
teach tenth grade Algebra." In terms of" the graded course of 
study, this means that a teacher says, in effect, "I teach 
Third Grade material," or "I teach Tenth Grade material." The 
result is that teachers do not think of themselves as 
teaching the entire sequence of skills in a graded series, 
which might be termed vertical thinking, but assume they 
teach only that portion of the curriculum assigned to their 
grade level, which can be termed horizontal thinking. 

Teachers thus do not think of themselves as teaching 
"reading," or "mathematics." Rather, they think of themselves 
as teaching only that portion of the total curriculum 
assigned to the grade they teach. Their task, as teachers, is 
to cover that material and then promote the students to the 
next higher grade or level of difficulty in the school, and 
to then began again with a new group of students at the 
beginning of the next year. 

Pen i al of. Ind1yidy.al. Differences 

From the inception of graded schools teachers have been 
unable to cope with students having difficulty understanding 
the material assigned to a specific grade, or students whose 
ability is higher than what is being taught. This difficulty 
is inevitable in the graded school structure. A teacher is 
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required to teach material written at an average level of 
difficulty for a particular grade. It is assumed that a 
student's ability will gradually unfold ovar the span of a 
school year in lock-step with the presentation of the 
material, and reach a point at promotion when he or she will 
be ready to begin the material assigned to the teacher at the 
next higher grade level. 

It has never happened that way, and the history of 
graded schools is littered with attempts to cope with 
individual student variation. William Torrey Harris, while 
Superintendent in St. Louis, tried promotions every five 
weeks to allow "super-normal" students, those students with 
th^ ability to rapidly master the material assigned to a 
specific grade, to advance. These "super-normals," in the 
early decades of the Twentieth Century, became the "gifted" 
students, and, since annual promotions were by then the norm, 
"enrichment" and "acceleration" became catchwords for coping 
with the advanced students while retaining the graded school 
structure. During those same decades the "retarded" students 
were also identified. Such students could not be taught 
within the graded school structure and ""hey, as well as the 
gifted, were excluded from "normal" classrooms teaching 
"normal" materials. During the Twentieth Century, in fact, 
the field known as "special education" was developed because 
the structure of graded schools did not allow teachers to 
teach students who fell outside of the range of what was 
taught in normal classrooms. In fact, it took a Federal Law, 
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PL 94-142, passed in 1975, to mandate that "handicapped" 
students return where possible to the "mainstream." 

The graded school structure makes it difficult for 
teachers to deal with handicapped students whose abilities 
fall well outside of what is taught at a particular grade 
level . Teachers al so have difficulty with much less severe 
variations. The ideal student in a graded school has the 
ability to accomplish tasks just at the level of difficulty 
proposed by the teacher, who willingly does all that a 
teacher asks and no more, and who is promoted at the end of 
the year ready to begin the work of the next grade. In 1990 
it is hardly necessary to say that few students fit this 
mold: intellectual, social, emotional, and physical 
individual differences abound in any classroom. Almost any 
variation from the hypothetical norm will jive a teacher in a 
graded school difficulty. 

It is hardly news, of course, that graded schools make 
it difficult for teachers to cope with individual differences 
of students, and this factor has been criticized for more 
than a century. Harris, in 1672, lamented the "Procrustean 
bed of grades," using as a metaphor the mythological Greek 
giant Procrustes, who seized travellers and tieu them to an 
iron bed, making them fit by stretching them or cutting off 
their legs. Charles Elliot, in 1892, called grading an 
"educational curse" because of its denial of individual 
differences. Elliot Eisner, in 1978, pointed out that "Kids 
aren't made with cookie cutlers" in a criticism of teaching 
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to the "average" child. Examples of a century of such 
criticism could be extended indefinitely. That they have 
continued so long suggests their futility. 
InsuJ^tjon from Reform 

Graded schools have maintained their characteristics 
relatively unchanged for more than a century. While reform 
movements have periodically been mounted, these movements 
ultimately failed to affect the graded school structure. 

Certain reforms, which were intended to improve 
schooling, actually accentuated the more rigid 
characteristics of graded schools, and thus held within them 
the seeds of failure. One example is the use of busing to 
integrate schools and thus improve the achievement of black 
students. To achieve busing, using the Cleveland Public 
Schools as an example, the course of study across all schools 
was standardized, as were grade level expectations and 
teaching methods. The ideal was to have a common curriculum 
so a student in school X could be transferred to school Y, 
and not miss any portion of, or page of, the curriculum. A 
rigid curriculum and teaching metnodology resulted, where 
flexibility and creativity were needed. A subject centered 
rather than a student centered curriculum was the result. 

Other reforms have been mounted against the graded 
schools ever since they were organized, and have failed. 
Examples might be F^rker's work in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
Dewey's work in the Lab School, The Project Method and Child 
Centered Schools, and the Open/Humanistic education movement. 
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All of these reforms shared a common flaw when they 
confronted graded schools: they intended to base teaching on 
the interests, needs, and abilities of the students in 
schools. Teachers in graded schools, however, were and are 
oriented to covering the material assigned to their grade 
level within a specified period of time - the school year. 
They are subject centered rather than student centered, and 
utilize a model of schooling that reinforces covering the 
material and "failing" the student who falls behind. 

In addition, the reform movements have always felt 
strange to teachers, students and parents because of the 
historical dominance of graded schools. Going to a graded 
school has been our experience and the experience of our 
grandparents, parents, and children. We "know" what schools 
are supposed to be like because we attended one. Alternative 
models are viewed with great skepticism. 
Cul tural Gatekeeper 

Because of their structure, graded schools have become 
the cultural gatekeeper of America. That is as it should be. 
However, for segments of the population that do not make it 
through all of the grades, that is, graduate, the gatekeeping 
characteristic is inappropriate. This is particularly 
telling in the case of inner city youth, who, in the case of 
the Cleveland Public Schools, drop out at a higher that 50% 
rate . 

Typically, an inner city child begins school with an 
aptitude that is approximately average. During the first few 
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grades, when the basic skills are taught, many youngsters 
fail to learn to read at the level mandated for that grade 
level. They begin to "fall behind." In the graded school 
structure, basic skills are not taught much after the third 
grade: "content" is mandated by the graded sequence. Soon 
after the middle elementary grades the graded curriculum 
begins to grow away from the student: he falls further and 
further behind as the level of difficulty of materials at 
progressively higher grade levels increases. The longer he is 
in school the worse he does. By the time the student finishes 
the junior high school years he is often hopelessly behind, 
knows it, and drops out. And misses history, English 
Literature, mathematics, art, biology. In short, the 
accumulated wisdom of mankind. Rather than passing on 
knowledge to the student, the school keeps him from attaining 
it. And then blames him. 



GRADED SCHOOLS IN 1990 
Although it is difficult to have an historical 
perspective on the present, certain activities within the 
school community bear comment. The first is the "Whole 
Language" movement, which has captured the interest of entire 
states as well as a large number of school districts. Whole 
language is a method of teaching reading, writing, listening 
and speaking in the early grades that capitalizes on child 
interest and creativity. It is, to coin a phrase, child- 
centered, and intends to replace the supposedly sterile, 
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teacher imposed methods of teachers tied to basal readers. 

There are obvious parallels between the characteristics 
of whole language teaching and the suggestions of Dewey, 
Kilpatrick and others who suggest that a curriculum, and the 
teachers presenting the curriculum, should be built around 
the needs and interests of students. Indeed, the relationship 
between the proponents of the whole language approach and 
their predecessors is at times made explicit. However, for 
the most part the proponents feel that whole language 
teaching has been a grass roots movement, spear-headed by 
teachers discovering a new way to teach students in the early 
grades. In that sense it is ahistorical. 

The target for much of the criticism of those in the 
movement is teaching based on the use of basal readers, which 
are dismissed as boring and ineffective. Basal readers, 
however, are merely the tools used in a graded school, the 
method by which grade level expectations are made explicit. 
Before the impact of the whole language movement on the 
graded school can be made, it must ba determined whether it 
is a new approach to organizing the school for instruction, 
rather than simply another teaching method within the graded 
system. 

Other movements within recent yea. s grow from and 
support the graded school structure. The "Effective Schools" 
movement has, during the last few decades, began to focus on 
concepts such as high expectations for students, time on 
task, and direct teaching of content. These concepts were 
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identified and clarified by studying successful graded 
schools, advocates assume that academic improvement of 
students can take place within the school structure as it now 
exists. Hunter's orientation toward graded schools is 
similar: she appears to believe that academic performance of 
students can improve if teachers adopt more appropriate 
teaching methods. 

More broadly, schools in the United States in 1990 are 
in the midst of another assessment movement: schools are 
being studied to determine what students know, or don't know, 
and there is much talk about "raising standards." Similarly 
to the survey movement in the beginning of this century, 
however, the present efforts accept the existir.3 structure of 
the schools, and unwittingly may be exacerbating difficulties 
by suggesting that our educational system would improve if 
grade level goals were more precise and more difficult. 

If that is the situation, we may, in 1990, be entering 
another cycle similar to the 1920's, with the whole language 
movement acting as a harbinger of attempts to make our 
schools more child centered and humane. If such attempts fail 
to realize that the real difficulty arises from the 
characteristics of graded schools, and takes these 
characteristics into account, they will be as futile as they 
have been for a century. 
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HISTORICAL INFLUENCES OF CURRICULUM MODELS 
ON THE TEACHING OF WRITING 

(j 1 '*V 

In my current research, I am investigating ways in which 
curriculum perspectives have historically acted as influences on 
the teaching of writing. Specifically, I am examining writing 
instruction in light of the heritage, competency-based, and 
process models of the language arts curriculum (Mandel , 1980), and 
the perspectives underlying each of these models. 

Recent research and theory on writing have supported a 
developmental approach, one in which writing is viewed as a 
complex process characterised by intuition, discovery P and 
recursive movements in composing. Ecnig (1983) has contrasted 
these principles with those governing the actual teaching of 
writing in schools, which emphasizes formal structures and 
products, correctness of expression, convergent thinking, and 
linear stages of composing. These patterns are confirmed in the 
findings of survey, case study, and naturalistic research (e.g., 
Applebee, 1984), which suggest that teachers 1 * concerns with 
prescribed forms, evaluating previous learning, and "right 
answers" pre-«mpt the purposes that students may themselves have 
for writing, and thus prevent the uses of writing for thinking and 
discovering. Certain curriculum orientations, specifically those 
of academic rationalism, f unct i onal i sm, and child-centered 
romanticism, have contributed to the persistence of these 
instructional patterns. 

The theory of academic rationalism reflected in the 
traditional heritage model places emphasis on acquisition of 
knowledge about, language rather than engagement in language 
processes. The teaching of grammatical rules or rhetorical 
principles represents an enactment of this philosophy, as 
knowledge is transmitted rather than interpreted. Historically, 
this view can be traced to the classical humanism of the 
nineteenth century, and identified again in the "structure of the 
disciplines" approach of the early 1960's (Kantor, 1983) and in 
current school reform proposals calling for a return to subject 
matter learning as a basis for academic excellence. It is also 
reflected in the teacher-centered, textbook-based instruction 
noted by Cuban (1984) and Goodlad (1984) as persistent and 
pervasive in American schools. At its best, academic rationalism 
brinqs students into contact with the achi evements of their 
cultural heritage; at its worst it divorces content from process 
and justifies a "meritocracy" (Douglas, 1976) or elitism in the 
teaching of composition. While a transmission model can be said 
to have characterized the teaching of writing to a lesser extent 
than the teaching of literature, it has still mitigated in 
significant, ways against a developmental approach to writing 
instruction. 
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A second major curriculum orientation has been that of 
functional ism, which frequently characterizes a competency-based 
approach. Writing is regarded here as social communication, 
requiring tne use of certain incrementally learned skills. This 
view has been reflected in the social efficiency and scientific 
management movements of the 1920" s and 1930 ? s and in current 
concerns for behavi oral ob jecti ves and outcomes, mi ni mal 
competencies, standardized testing, and vocational training. This 
model recognizes the need for control and efficiency, especially 
in crowded classrooms with students of varied backgrounds and 
abilities, as well as the desire for helping students attain those 
skills which will enable them to communicate effectively in social 
and occupational settings. The effects of f unct i onal i sm, however, 
have often been tn trivialize the curriculum, and to separate 
means from ends, thereby alienating students from their 
intellectual pursuits (Kliebard, 1975). With respect to writing, 
students (especially those in lower ability tracks) have had to 
sacrifice an interest in meaning-making for a preoccupation with 
usage, mechanics, and producing transactional messages. 

Thirdly, there has been an abiding strain of child-centered 
romanticism, especially as related to the values of writing for 
personal growth. We can see this spirit in the work of 
Progressive educators like Hughes Mearns and more recently in the 
arguments of British educators, who have championed the causes of 
self-expression, creativity, and individualism in writing. Recent 
research on writing has tended to further this view, as it 
examines the unique processes of individual writers. Acceptance 
of a child-centered philosophy has done much to promote a 
developmental approach in the teaching of writing. At the same 
time it has been subject to certain hazards, especially the 
neglect of content (Eisner and Val lance, 1974); in their 
enthusiasm for composing processes, seme have overlooked the 
subject matter (particularly to be found in literature) that 
informs and nourishes those processes. Additionally, the personal 
growth model has at times disregarded social and cultural aspects 
of learning. An emphasis on writing as a solitary activity has 
discouraged the building of a classroom writing community in which 
students collaborate, share, and interact with one another. The 
romantic position has also not fully taken into account the 
purposes which various cultural groups ascribe to writing (Heath* 
1983); thus the writing tasks provided in classrooms have often 
been limited in terms cvf the range of content and experience which 
students may draw on to complete them successfully. 

I am currently continuing my investigation of curriculum 
documents, historical accounts and descriptions of classroom 
teaching, and research on and theory of writing processes and 
instruction, so as to add to and clarify the understanding of 
these curricular influences. 
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WHAT CURRICULUM TEXTBOOK WRITERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT THEIR 



BOOKS : EXAMPLES FROM USA, UK & AUSTRALIA, 1949-1982 



Colin J. Marsh 

On the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee , various projects were 
undertaken and published for Kappan, including Harold Shane's 
interesting survey of Professors of Curriculum, in which he obtained 
their ratings of significant writings published between 1906 and 1981. 
It is, of course, most important to get users' reactions to published writings, 
but there also seems to be a need for information about the motives, 
purposes and self -assessments by the authors themselves • 

The research reported here resulted from a survey of authors still 

* 

living who had published books on general curriculum in the USA, UK and 
Australia. The items included in the questionnaire attempted to elicit 
answers to such questions as: 

Which curriculum books influenced you the most at the time you 
wrote your book? 

Who were major leaders in curriculum at that time? 

What were your major reasons for writing a book on curriculum? 

In retrospect what aspects of your book would you have changed? 

Have you made these revisions or changes in any subsequent book? 

^ That is, these items and others in the questionnaire attempted to 

locat e specific curriculum texts in a particular historical and cultural 
milieu. Questionnaire items were used to elicit comments about peer 
influences ard societal pressures up ^ authors at particular historical 
periods in three different countries. In addition, the items sought out 
personal motives, expectations and disappointments associated with the 
writing and publishing of a curriculum* text. 

The sample of curriculum books included in the survey was small but based 
upon specific, common-sense criteria. An initial list of 50 general 
curriculum books was drawn up based upon those commonly cited in major 
curriculum journals. The next step was to delete from the list those books 
which did not satisfy the following criteria: o 4 "It 



(a) The author (s) had to be still living. (One particular regret 
that the researcher had in this regard was that he was not able to 
contact Lawrence Stenhouse before his untimely death in November 
1982) . 

(b) The book, had to be written by one author or a maximum of three 
co-authors. Edited books and books of curriculum readings were 
deleted. 

(c) The book had to focus on general curriculum principles, theories 
and practices. Books d aling with specialised subjects, or with 
teaching and learning in general, were also deleted. 

The final list consisted of 25 curriculum books, comprising 12 books 
published in the USA (including one jointly authored) , 8 from the UK 
(including one jointly authored) and 4 from Australia. As detailed in 
Tables 1 and 2, questionnaires were returned from the authors of 19 books 
(9 USA , 6 UK and 4 Australia). 



Table 1 



Date of Publication and Country of origin of 
Curriculum Books proposed for the sample 



1940's 
1950's 
1960 's 
1970's 
1980 1 s 



USA 

1 
2 
2 
5 
2 



UK 

0 
0 
0 
8 
0 



Australia 

0 
0 
1 

2 
1 



Total 

1 
2 
3 
15 

3 



12 



8 



24 



(Titles not included because data not received back by cut-off date: 



USA 

B.O. Smith, W.O. Fundamentals of Harcourt 

Stanley & J.H. Shores Curriculum Brace & World 

Development 

G.A. Beauchamp Curriculum Theory Kagg Press 

R.S. Zais Curriculum: Thomas & 

Principles & Crowell 
Foundations 

UK 

A. & S.H. Nicholls Developing a Curriculum George Allen 

. „ & unwin 

The Currtculum: 

A.V. Kelly Theory & Practice Hari *r & Row 



1950 

1961 
1976 

1972 
1977 



USA 

USA 
USA 

UK 
UK 



Table 2 . Sample of books used as the data 

base for the study 

r.w. TYLER, Basic principles of curriculum and instruction, University 
of Chicago, 1949, USA. 

j.G. SAYLOR and *LM. ALEXANDER, Planning curriculum for schools. Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1954, USA, 

r.C. doll, Curriculum improvement, 1964, USA. 

D. K. WHEELER, Curriculum process, University of London Press, 1967, 
Australia. 

P. HUGHES, The teacher's role in curriculum design, Angus & Robertson, 
1973, Australia. 

D. & L. TANNER, Curriculum development , Macmillan, 1975, USA. 

D. LAWTON, Class, culture and the curriculum, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

1975, UK. 

D. JENKINS St M.D. shipman, Curriculum: an introduction, Open Books, 

1976, UK. 

H. SOCKETT, Designing the curriculum, Open Books, 1976, UK. 

J. REYNOLDS & M. SKILBECK, Culture in the classroom, Open Books, 

1976, UK. 

J. McNeil, Curriculum: a comprehensive introduction. Little, Brown & Co. 

1977, USA. 

W.A. REID, Thinking about the curriculum, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 

1978, UK. 

J. WILES & J. BONDI, Jr., Curriculum development, Charles E. Merrill, 

1979, USA. 

M. APPLE, Ideology and .curriculum, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979, USA. 

E. W. EISNER , The educational imagination, Macmillan, 1979, USA. 

p.W. MUSgrave, Society and the curriculum in Australia* Allen & Unwin, 
1979, Australia. 

P.p. HUNKINS, Curriculum development, Charles E. Merrill, 1980, USA. 

C. J. MARSH, Curriculum process in the primary school, Ian Novak, 1980, 

Australia. 

D. PRATT, Curriculum: design and development, Harcourt Brace and 

Jovanovich, 1980, USA. 



Books which had influenced the authors 
The respondents listed many books which had influenced them at the 
time of writing their own book. In fact, some 37 titles were cited but 
several were mentioned frequently and these included: 



H. Taba, Curriculum Development (1962) 



13% 



B.O. Smith, W.O. Stanley and J.H. Shores, 

Fundamentals of curriculum development (1950) 9% 



R.W. Tyler, Basic principles of curriculum a nd 
instruction (1949) 



8% 



J. Dewey, Democracy and education (1916) 6% 

H.S. Broudy, B.O. Smith 6 J.R. Burnett, Democracy 

and excellence in American secondary education (1964) 6% 

H.L. Caswell & D.S. Campbell, Curriculum development (1935) 5% 

J.S. Bruner, The Process of education (1960) 3% 

B.S. Bloom (Ed.) Taxonomy of educational objectives (1956) 3% 

M.F.D. Young (Ed.) Knowledge and control (1971) 3% 

The first three books listed above were clearly the dominant ones, 
although it should be noted hat the nine books in total accounted for 
56% of the titles cited by the respondents. Although similar titles were 
listed in Shane's paper, 2 it is interesting to note that Tyler's book did 
not receive the highest number of mentions in this study. By contrast 
with those books written by Taba and by Smith, Stanley & Stores, Tyler's book 
dees not attempt to provide a comprehensive coverage of curriculum principles, 
preferring instead to explain a particular rationale in succinct, logical 
terms. It may be its brevity which relegated Tyler's book to a lower rating 
in this survey. 

The totals for respondents do conceal some differences between countries 
and over different periods of time. For example, respondents from the 
United Kingdom citec" Broudy, Smith & Burnett on four occasions and Smith, 
Stanley & Shores on one occasion. Tyler ana Taba were only mentioned 
once by these respondents. The Australian respondents most frequently 
mentioned Taba (3 occasions) and Tyler (2 occasions). American respondents 
cited Smith, Stanley & Shores on 5 occasions, followed by Taba (4), 
Tyler (3) and Dewey (3) . 
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If the authors of the 20 curriculum volumes are divided into two 
categories, 1940 , s - 196Q's and 1970 ( s - 1980* £, the listings present 
a rather different picture, namely: 



1940s - 1960s 



Frequencies 



1970s- j 980s 



Freauencies 



Taba 
Dewey 

Smith , Stanley 
& Shores 

Caswell & Campbell 



3 
2 
2 



Tyler 
Taba 

Smith? Stanley & Shores 
Sroudy, Smith & Burnett 
Bruner 
Young 



5 

r 

4 
3 
2 
2 



It: seems from this data that Hilda Taba's Curriculum dev e lopme nt has 
been vury influential in USA and Australia, and to a lesser extent in the 
UK, Further, her influence was considerable upon authors writing in the 
1940 t s-19G0 , s as well as those writing in the 1970 1 s-1980 1 s . Tyler 1 s book 
jtasic principles of curriculum and instruction has been very influential 
upon authors publishing during the 197Q's~8G's, both in the USA and 
Australia. Also noteworthy is the longevity of influence of Smith, Stanley 
& Shores Fundamental s of curriculum development . This is not surprising 
when one considers the detailed and comprehensive treatment given in their 
book to such topics as Social Diagnosis for Curriculum Development (Pt 1) , 
Principles & Procedures of Curriculum Development iPt 2) , Patterns of 
Curriculum Organisation (Pt 3) , Human Relations in Curriculum Develops it 
(Pt 4) , and Theoretical Curriculum Issues (Ft F,) , including follow-up 
questions, and readings, in a total of 685 pages;, 



It should be noted that a changing emphasis appears in the study data 
as revealed by the preferences given to M.F.D. Young's Knowledge and Control , 
an orientation toward cultural and political aspects of curriculum which 
also becomes evident in other questionnaire items, as described below. 



Curriculu m leaders who influenced the authors 

Because leaders in the curriculum field may have, been influential for 
other reasons than having published a general curriculum text, an item in 
r.he questionnaire sought out this information. 



Respondents were requested to name up to five curriculum leaders who 
they considered had been most influential at the time they wrote their 
book. Although respondents listed a total of 45 colleagues, the ten most 
frequently cited, accounted for 43% of the total, and these were: 



L. Stenhouse 


7% 


R.W. Tyler 


6% 


H. Taba 


5% 


J. Good lad 


4% 


J. Schwab 


4% 


H. Caswell 


4% 


J. Bruner 


4% 


B.O. Smith 


3% 


E.W. Eisner 


3% 


J. McDonald 


3% 



It is evident from this list that many of these colleagues had 
established themselves as leaders in the field because of special under- 
takings, including directing successful curriculum projects (for example, 
Stenhouse - Humanities Curriculum Project) publishing seminal papers (for 
example, Schwab, Eisner), or directing major research studies (for example, 
Good lad) . 

An analysis of the U.K. respondents revealed, not surprisingly, that 
Stenhouse was listed most frequently (on five occasions) , followed by Tyler ( 
Bruner (4) and Schwab (3) . The Australian respondents showed less consensus 
among their 15 choices, with highest frequencies going to Stenhouse (2), 
Taba (2) and Hirst (2). The American respondents provided a list of 28 
colleagues, and of these, Tyler (5), Caswell (4) and Goodlad (3) were cited 
the most frequently. 

By dichotomising the respondents' listings according to the two time 
periods described earlier, namely the 1940's-60's and the 1970's-80's, the 
following picture emerges: 

1940' 8-60 's Frequencies 1970's-80's Frequencies 

H. Caswell 4 L. Stenhouse 7 

H. Taba 2 R.W. Tyler 6 

R.W. Tyler 2 J • Bruner 5 

J. Schwab 4 

H. Taba 3 

E. Eisner 3 
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For those authors who produced their curriculum books during the 
1940's-60's, the most influential colleague appears to have been Hollis 
Caswell. As the co-author of a widely used textbook, Curriculum development 
(1935), and various other publications (for example, The American High School 
[1946]) , and in his later position as President of Columbia Teachers' 
College, New York, it is not unexpected that Caswell was mentioned most 
frequently. However, the small sample of authors who published during 
this period (4) tends to undervalue other names which were only mentioned 
once, including Charters, Herrick and Alberty. 

Curriculum leaders who influenced those authors' writings during 
the 1970 's and 80' s included a longer and more diverse list. It is 
interesting to note that Tyler and Taba were influential in both periods 
but in the latter period, Tyler, as a curriculum leader, received double 
the citations accorded to Taba. This seems to reflect the point made 
earlier that Taba's book may have been more influential than Tyler's, but 
the leadership and direction provided by Tyler, in terms of quality and 
longevity, established him as the dominant curriculum figure over the 
period 1940's-80's. 

Although Lawrence Stenhouse's book An introduction to c urriculum 
research and development (1975) did not get a listing from respondents, 
he was clearly perceived to be a dominant curriculum leader in the United 
Kingdom and in Australia. This degree of support was possibly due to his 
involvement in several major curriculum development projects and to the 
research activities and leadership emanating from his Centre for Applied 
Research Studies (CARE) at the University of East Anglia. 

Bruner was also listed as an important curriculum figure, even 
though his book Process of Education (1960) dealt with education issues 
in general and was not highly rated by respondents. Of particular 
importance to curriculum colleagues, was his emphasis upon concept 
learning and the discovery method, both of which he demonstrated througn 
his writings and in at least one curriculum project (Man: A course of 
Study [MACOS ] ) . 

It was not surprising to note that Joseph Schwab and Elliot Eisner 
were also recognised as curriculum leaders by respondents 
from the 1970' s and 1980 's category. Schwab's 
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essays on the need for a practical emphasis in curriculum have been 
widely cited and reflected upon in the UK and Australia, as well as in 
USA (including his much quoted statement that 'the field of curriculum 
is moribund'). Eisner's writings on curriculum evaluation, including 
his earlier papers on expressive objectives, have also established him 
as a major figure in these three countries. 



Reasons given by authors for writing their 
respective curriculum texts 

The reasons given by respondents for deciding to write a curriculum 
text appear to involve three major ones, even though six specific reasons 
are listed in Table 3. The dominant reason is listed as being a need to 
provide a more suitable, up-to-date text (No.l), but variations on the 
same point of view are also included in reasons No. 3 and No. 4. It is 
interesting to note that these latter two reasons wr -e put forward by 
authors writing during the 1970's-80's but not by » chors writing during 
the 1940's-60's. 

A second major reason is related to the opportunity it gives an 
author to think through, develop and refine his/her ideas about curriculum, 
This reason was listed as the major reason by authors writing during the 
1970's-80's but it was not mentioned at all by earlier curriculum writers 
in the sample. This difference between the two groups of authors perhaps 
reflects the later groups' concerns about the present state of the field 
of curriculum, even to the extent that some colleagues argue it is 
presently experiencing a paradigm shift. A subsidiary reason (No. 6) 
indicates that some authors welcome the opportunity to develop their 
curriculum ideas by working collaboratively with others, either as co- 
authors, or by interacting informally in matters of mutual interest. 

The third reason reveals very real personal needs related to 
authors' financial situations and to their teaching positions in colleges 
and universities. The pressures to publish are obviously very important 
in the present weakened academic climate and were expressed especially 
by respondents in the USA and the UK. 
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Aspects about their books that authors 
would/would not change 

Because the majority of publishers require authors 1 drafts to be 
carefully reviewed and edited prior to publication, it is not unexpected 
that the i.;ost frequent reply by respondents to this question was that 
they wanted to make minor changes and update (Table 4) . The only 
substantive changes that were given even moderate support were to 
increase the sections on "culture and cultural analysis"; and to add 
in extra sections on "curriculum design and planning". It is interesting 
to note that authors of the 1940*3-60 f s period were the only respondents 
indicating a need to add to sections on "curriculum design" v/hile authors 
writing during the 1970*3-80 's were the only respondents who replied that 
they wanted to enlarge their section on "cultural analysis". The 
differences in emphasis between the two groups reveals how the curriculum 
field has been evolving. Recent curriculum writers have been emphasising 
the cultural context of curriculum decision-making, and are questioning 
the hegemonic powers of curriculum planners- It might be expected, 
therefore, that authors with recently published volumes indicated thvir 
intentions of enlarging the cultural/political dimension sections of 
their respective texts. 

The list of topics and emphases which authors indicated that they 
were not prepared to change, is given in Table 5- The most frequently 
cited statements seem to refer to a desire by authors to maintain a 
practical emphasis and to develop practical procedures for undertaking 
curriculum development activities. These statements seemed to loom 
larger in th^ir minds than other considerations such as "maintaining a 
particular theoretical stance" or "maintaining their present writing 
style". 



Actions (if any) authors have taken to 
make these changes in subsequent publications 

♦ Respondents provided several different replies to this question 
but they typically stated that a revision of the existing text was 
already scheduled (29%), or was being seriously considered (13%). 
Another 25% of the replies by respondents indicated that they had 
already incorporated their intended revisions in another curriculum 
© volume, or in the case of some of the texts first published during the 
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1940 l s-60 l s, were included in subsequent editions (8%). OLD 



Table 3 



Most frequently giv en reasons for 
wr iting a curriculum text 



1. Because no suitable text available/ 

up-to-date ideas needed. 

2. Because it gave me a chance to work through 

and extend my ideas needed to crystallise 
my curriculum ideas. 

3. Because no text available on paradigms and 

theories, scholarly and practical text needed. 

4. Because no texts available which stressed 

classroom, teachers' role in curriculum 
development . 

5. Personal reasons - wanted the money, 

necessary to publish or perish. 

6. Because it gave me an opportunity to do 

collaborative writing with colleagues. 



Percentages 



15% 



13% 



9% 



9% 



9% 



7% 
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Table 4. 

Most . frequently cited aspects about 
their books that authors said they 
would change 

Percentages 

1. I would modify some sections, provide 

up-to-date examples , eliminate 
inconsistencies . 

2. I would add extra sections on culture, 

cultural analysis, ideologies 

3. I would add extra sections on curriculum 

design, planning. 



41% 



11% 



Table 5. 



Most frequently cited aspects about 
their books that authors said they 
would not change 



1. I would not change the curriculum process 
framework * 



4. I would not change the theoretical position 

I develop in the book* 

5. I would not change the language level, difficulty 
Ej^C level at which the book is pitched. 3 | 



20% 



2. I would not change the practical emphasis, 20% 

practical examples for teachers. 

3. I would not change the broad, macro approach 12% 

to curriculum issues and problems* 



8% 



8% 
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Only a small percentage of the respondemts indicated that they 
would not be following up with revisions to their existing text (13%) . 
The majority appear to be well satisfied with market reactions to their 
respective books. The respondents also appear to be very productive 
and involved in numerous on-going publication endeavours. 

Authors of curriculum books, especially if they are used widely at 
tertiary level, can have a major impact upon the direction and scope of 
the curriculum field. To some degree the authors mirror in their works 
the changes in emphasis which are occurring around them. On some 
occasions, individual authors are able to initiate and develop new and 
very different orientations to the curriculum field. This study noted 
that several new emphases are occurring in recent curriculum texts, but 
that the majority of topics and themes have endured for a period of over 
four decades. 



13. 



NOTES 



1. * H.G. Shane "Significant writings that have influenced the 
Curriculum 1906-81", Phi Delta Kappan , Jan. 1981, 62, 5, 



2. * Ibid, j pp. 311-312. 



WH. Schubert, Curriculum Books, the first eighty years . 
University Press of America, 1980, p. 330, refers to 
these books as encyclopaedic, synoptic texts which 
have dominated curriculum writing for several decades, 
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CHOOSING TEXAS TEXTBOOKS 

I want to begin by thanking Craig Kridel for the invitation to address this gathering, I am a proud 
member ot the Society for the Study of Curriculum History and appreciate the opportunity to take part in 
this 10th annual meeting. 

My time is brief, and in addition to sharing some information and insights, I hope to leave a few 
minutes for discussion. The information and insights come from my recently completed dissertation related 
to choosing Texas textbooks ( Marshall, ! 956) I've decided to share with you, today , two aspects ot that 
research that seem most appropriate for this group, its basic oesiyn and several phenomena it uncovei ed 
that might be worth a further look. 

WANTING TO KNOW WHAT'S HAPPENING 

Everyone with an interest in textbooks, it stem-.,, has a story to teP about the Texas textbook 
selection and adoption process, it's hard to teach school in Texas or do graduate work in Cur'- icutum i>. 
Instruction at U.T. Austin ( both of which I did) without wondering about the "inside story" ot now textbooks 
make it into Texas schools. It's an in tor toting question 

Actually, much can be found in "the literature" pertaining to textbook selection/adoption, but few 
actual studies of state level textbook decisionmaking systems exist. I began to consider proposing such a 
study ot the Texas system as a dissertation topic. As my reading continued, my maiur professor , O.L Davis, 
or. , suggested that I interview persons who had taken par t in the process as a way to better acquaint myself 
with the system's parameters and complexities. I did. 

At. some point, I admitted that a formal investigation of Texas' textbook process as :t unfolded would 
take a sinai' army of researchers, large amounts oi money, and more than a year s intensive labur So much 
foi my dissertation idea No wonder ;uch studies are rare But the process could be- investigated, albeit nut 
easily , histor ica'ly ! So that's what I decided to do 
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FINDING THE HANDLt OF TH£ PAST 

Mine was an historical attempt at "mapping the field " Data sources ineiuaed archival mater mh, 
surveys, and oral history interviews The conceptual framewor k was borrowed from hteuni A Campbell's 
( i vTo) study of "influentiab ..i rtate politymakinn Methodologically, my work was qualitative, 
emphasizing inductive analysis, uescr iption, and the study of people's perceptions, theoretically, it was 
grounded in the notion of "politics" and guided by two over arching questions: 1 1 How were textbook s 
evaluated 0 , and 2) What was the nature and extent ot influence on textbook (jeoisinnma^ers'"' 

The design was necessarily reflective of systems theory; that is, 1 had to he able to "see" this 
phenomenon as a set or series ot discrete parts before i would be able to investigate its parts I began by 
defining the Texas textbook selection and adoption process as a series of three distinct phases In Phase One, 
the State Textbook Committee (STC) evaluated a host ot books and arrived at selection decisions (a list of 
books) In Phase Two, Texas Education Agency ( TEA) personnel screened texts on the STC lists In Phase 
Three, members of the State Boaro of Education ( SB F 5 formally adopted book s for use m the state's schools 
On the plus side, identifying these phases provided me with workable parameters, on the minus mde, they 
prevented me from looking at external or seemingly unrelated events Of course, tne "systems" approach 
brings its own conceptual ana theoretical assumptions with it. as well But it served its purpose at the time 

My next, problem had to do witn participants I needed to determine who took, part ana who, among 
♦oat group, were the important or "key participants " i settled on two groupings Decisionmakers 
( members of the STC, members ot the SBF , and TEA personnel ) and Non -decisionmakers ( textbook 
publishers and textbook petitioners -- also known as protesters) While these groupings provided me witn 
a finite, identifiable set ot major players, they also eliminated many important participants ( e g , those 
who served as advisors to STC and SBE members and actually did most ot the actual reading ot the books). 
Another trade-off I accepted in the name of "doability " 

Early interviews with former participants representing all of the above-mentioned sub-groups led 
•Vie to i ealize that , althonyn i now had a picture ot tne process and Us actors, , still had no focus For 
example, as many c-s a ten nr more content areas are stated to receive new books each year in Texas, some 
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:; f r !*"j a ?we 'J??T!cyM f f !;) (ftroyg!- the process %n others, es are o'fferont a? different times for 
Afferent publishers, and the dollar value of the potential sale might have a lot to oo with thing;., too in an 
attempt to bring tows to the study, I elected to target a single book or series submitted tor adoption in a 
single year (e.g. , higo school economics in 1 96 1 ). This decision provided me with a number ot advantages, 
►or example, it isoiateo respondents from the publishing field as well as those who protested Uvit text 
during that year's selection and adoption proceedings, and it guided my archival work 

i recognized the need to investigate multiple cases and had decided, based on a number of conceptual 
and methodological considerations, to randomly select three years ( between 1 96 '< - 1 98 1 ) am; purposiveiy 
select a focal boo!'. /series from each of those years However, few textbook publishers were eager to 
participate and, in toe end, my three cases wore determined by certain publishers' willingness to discuss 
their activities anu perceptions openly and honestly when promised both confidentiality ar.u anonymity 
From that point on, it was a matter ot collecting, organising, analyzing, and interpreting my data 

i have attempted, above, to present a very bruw overview of the major design components tnat went 
into my study of the Texas textbook selection and adoption process All of the key participants in each of ins 
cases selected were surveyed and/or interviewed and those data, coupled with each case's pertinent archival 
data, served as the foundation for my analyses and conclusions regarding the politics of Texas textixw 
aecisionmak ing. i have written about those findings elsewhere (. Marshall, 1 9b 7a & 1 967b) and would 
(•refer , here, to briefly conclude with some insights I gained from this study that seem , to me, especially 
appropriate tn those interested in curriculum history 

HOW riu.TORV CAN DIRECT FUTURE STUDil r- 

I realise, now, as my dissertation ages, that at least three pnenomena might be worthy of further 
study The tir-.t pertains to the relative importance of consumer psychology as it affects toe acquisition o* 
textbooks ! mode what I feel was an amazing discover y our ing my interviews with publishers that nogs 
further attention in each ot the three cases ! sojoied, publishers claimed that they were able to or edict - - 
almost to the boor - - which five rexts/ser ics would be selected by the STC members Given thtf those five 
winners " an? sometimes -elected from a collection ot more than a dozen competing texH/ser »es , woof. :ir c 
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this say about predictable behavior'"'' What does it say about publishers' knowledge regarding pack aged 
curricula? Ana what does it tell us about textbook committees -- or educators in general' 1 

A second insight struct me which might also stern from consumer psychology, although it seems 
more directly related to marketing strategies. Again i saw, across cases, that textbook decisionmakers had 
stronger memories ( typically positive) of publishers and their presentations than of the actual wares being 
represented Can it be that textbook decisions are made, even in part, based upon the personality of a 
textbook's representative and/or the attractiveness of her or his textbook display or presentation 0 Here, 
too, I believe that textbook publishers know a great deal more about how textbooks are selected than we 
educators do. 

A third phenomenon I encountered also relates to social psychology and raises some interesting 
quest inns i discovered a rather intricate wen of networks that come into play , at least in iexas, wheneve: 
the state adopts new textbooks These networks exist not only within groups ( e.g. , STC members contact 
tormer STC members and petitioners work with other petitioners) hut between the groups ( e.g. , publishers 
know TEA personnel , petitioners contact SBE members, and TEA people receive suggestions for Si f. 
members) in other words, there appears to be a strong "textbook culture ' that is not readily available for 
surface study. What do perennial petitioners like the Gaolers, or veterans from the TEA like J W Edgar , 
or long-time SBE leaders like Joe Kelly Butler , or seasoned publishers like James Squire know about this 
textbook culture and how might that information aid our profession 0 How does this culture affect the 
efficacy of a system built on the tenet that three bodies make independent judgements about textbooks? Are 
networks flying in the face of educational policy and curr iculum quality 0 

I'm afraid Fro ,ime is short, and I do want to invite discussion. I hope i've left no doubt of my 
respect for ourr iculum history and the important role it can play in the study of how textbooks get into 
schools. I'm anxious to do soioe further snooping. Thank you 
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Isaiah Berlin wrote: "...the first step to understanding o: 
men is the bringing to consciousness of the model or models that 
dominate and penetrate their thought and action. ..the second task 
is to analyze the model itself, and this commits the analyst to 
accepting or modifying or rejecting it, and in the last case, to 
providing a more adequate one in its stead." (Berlin, 1962, p. 
19) The following pages describe research we are conducting on a 
model of social studies education developed by Barr, Barth and 
Sherrais (1977). 

In a number of papers and publications (e.g. 1977, 1978, 
1979, 1980, and 1983 a & b), social studies theorists Barr, Barth 
and Sherrais have set forth and sought to defend the claim that 
three basic rationales of social studies teaching have op rated 
historically in the United States since the turn of the century: 
a) social studies as citizenship transmission; b) social studies 
as social science education; and, c) social studies as the 
teaching of reflective inquiry, (see Appendix) They further 
argue that while the reflective inquiry approach was given much 
lip service over the years, beneath it operated a po-itivist 
impositional approach to social education that dominated social 
studies teaching. We feel that Peters demonstrated a strong 
penchant for positi v ist interpretation, however his work cannot 
be dismissed so easily (unless many of the key figures Barr, 
Barth and Shermis (1977) include within their three rationales 
are also jettisoned from the model). And finally, (we believe) 
Barr, Barth and Shermis accept a Dewey-Kilpatrick "reflective 
inquiry" foundational view as relatively more adequate in 
describing social studies teaching historically. 

In earlier writings (Stanley & Maxcy, 1984; Maxcy & Stanley, 
1986; and Maxcy, 1987) we have criticized the Barr, Barth and 
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Shermis for their treatment cf Harold Rugg and his brand of 
recons true tionisra ; for confusing meanings of 'positivism' as they 
critiqued historic social educators, and finally, for blurring 
the role of problem and problem-solving in social studies 
education viewed historically. The present research in progress 
explores the scientism, mechanism and common sense social 
edu:ation theories of Charles Clinton Peters against the 
explanatory backdrop of the Barr, Barth and Shermis model with 
particular reference to notions of "blueprints for citizenship, 11 
indoctrination, and the role of the teacher in social education* 

Our interest in the Peters case grew out of an anomalous 
situation in which a) Peters' work was not included in the Barr, 
Barth and Shermis (1977) critique; and, b) an investigation into 
Peters 1 contributions seemed to place him within all three of 
Barr, Barth and Shermis's discrete rationales. The questions 
then emerged: Why was Peters work overlooked by Barr, Barth and 
Shermis? Why did his theories fail to fit the model? Could it 
be that their model was faulty? 

The research methods used in our study consisted of textual 
analysis (historical and philosophical) and were fairly 
conventional. A rather loose structuralist view piloted our 
efforts to explain anomaly. We made extensive use of the Barr, 
Barth and Shermis writings; handled the publications and letters 
of Charles Clinton Peters; and, read a number of contemporary 
pieces by William H. Kilpstrick, Franklin Bobbitt, and others. 

The first duty ve felt obligated to fulfill was to construct a 
case for Charles C. Peters' importance as a social studies 
education theorist. This was done in several ways. We 
discovered a significant body of books and articles by Peters in 
the field of social studies education. A large funded study of 
democratic citizenship education, conducted by Peters, seemed to 
place him above the rank and file social education theorist of 
his day. And correspondence between Peters and officials at the 
University of Miami revealed that Peters considered his 
contributions significant enough to bargain for a 
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teaching/administrative post with positive results* (see 
Appendix) But, most significantly, it was criticisms by William 
H. Kil pa trick in the Journal of Educational Sociology (A, (5), 
January, 1931) and a Kilpatrick sponsored dissertation by V M "l:jain 
L. Patty ( A study of Mechanism in Education; An Examination of 
the Curriculum-Making Devices of Franklin Bobbitt, W. W. Charters, 
and C.C. Peters (Teachers College, Columbia, 1938)) that elevated 
Peters 1 contributions in our minds* The criticisms of Peters 1 
work by Kilpatrick and Patty wedged Peters into the most 
significant debates over social education in the first half of 
the twentieth century. 

Our research efforts to date have focused on the following 
issues: a) Peters conception of citizenship education 
("blueprints for social efficiency"); b) the role of the teacher 
in social studies education (indoctrination v. reflective 
inquiry); and, c) the sub-question of who sets the problem in 
social studies education. While research continues, it is 
possible at this juncture to advance some tentative 
generalizations: We find that Peters' anomalous status ir the 
Barr, Barth and Shermis model is at least in part warranted by 
Peters own confusing positions on central issues of social 
studies education theory, his ambiguous use of concepts central 
to social education theory, and his willingness to expropriate 
key ideas and trends in social education and to use them as 
slogans in his own program. 

Peters theories find him participating in al three of Barr, 
Barth and Shermis's (1977) rationales. When we look at Peters 1 
curricular theory, it is clearly an expression of the citizenship 
transmission approach. Students are to be given "blueprints" for 
proper future roles in democratic society. The skills of 
democratic citizenship are arrived at by social science surveys 
and statistical analysis. Vhe mechanical engineer provides the 
prototype for the social educator in Peters 1 view. However, when 
we look more closely at Peters theories, we find him embracing 
the postulate that reflection must be taught as well. Here then, 
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Peters seems to fit the reflective inquiry rationale ala' Barr, 
Barth and Shermis (1977). Finally, the blueprints are provided 
by social science. Surveys are to be conducted which will 
indicate the requisite skills needed for citizenship. Peters 
hi«h regard for social science research and statistical method 
places him in the third rationale - social studies as social 
science. 

During his career, Peters shifted his position on many of 
the key issues in socral studies education. Early on he believed 
that the students in cooperation with the teacher ought to set 
the problems for study. Later he modified his view, calling for 
teachers with the agreement of administrators to select social 
studies curricular problems. On the issue of whether the teacher 
ought to indoctrinate or not, Peters shifts his opinion over the 
years. Peters preceded Counts in calling for indoctrination of 
children in schools, but his definition did not square with what 
Kilpatrick and Counts seemed to have in mind in their debates in 
the 1930's. (Sorenson, 1985) At one time he advocated 
indoctrinating by the teacher (by which he had in mind a kind of 
behavior modification), however late in his career he was 
campaigning against inuoctrination of any sort (although his 
definition appears to have shifted to the more conventional 
meaning by then). 

Allying himself with Bobbitt, Charters and the Ruggs, Peters 
seems to have seen himself in opposition to Kilpatrick and Bode. 
Assertive and willing to take a risk as to what students needed 
to be taught to function in the future, he adopts mechanisms of 
f pread justment , ' and • prepreparation ' and commits himself to 
secure plans or "blueprints" for future social roles. His overly 
heavy reliance on science and statistics separated him from many 
of the more progressive pioneers, but he never ceased referring 
to himself as a "progressive," comparing his objectives to those 
of John Dewey. Kilpatrick rightly criticized Peters for never 
understanding his own metaphysics. Peters seemed willing to 
borrow ideas from other theories of social education, modifying 
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them to fit his scheme and objectives, and then imposing select 
"scientifically derived" citizenship behaviors on school children 
in the name of pread justments to future adult life problems. 
(Interestingly, Peters once again early captured a term, 
'adjustment,' that would have profound influence on the education 
community, although carrying a different meaning). 

Finally, we believe that Peters himself would not accept 
Barr, Barth ard Shermis's (1977) model of the social studies as 
descriptive of his work. On the other hand, given the reflective 
inquiry bias that seems to prevail in the Barr, Barth and Shermis 
view, it is likely that Kilpatrick would have accepted their 
characterization of social education and Peters role in it. We 
believe that Peters historic contribution to social education and 
its impact on curriculum and teaching in the 1930's and 1940's 
has been grossly neglected. We feel that this is in part owing 
to the lack of sensitivity in the Barr, Barth and Shermis model. 
Our research into Charles Clinton Peters views, prompts us to 
argue that what is required is a re-thinking of the historic 
tradition ( Dewey /Kil pat rick reflective inquiry) that has defined 
social education theorizing in the past (particularly as it 
supports the Barr, Barth and Shermis model). The new search is 
as much a search for better models of characterization as it is 
new factual matters. We believe, as Berlin first, stated it, that 
finding it inadequate, we should be critical of the old model, 
"...modifying or re jecting ... and ... providing a more adequate one 
in its stead." 
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FIGURE 1 

THt THREE SOCIAL STUDIES TRADITIONS 

I 2 3 





Social Studies 
Taught as Citizen- 
ship Transmission 


Social Studies 
Taught as Social 
Science 


Social Studies 
Taught as Reflective 
)nquir> 


Purpose 


Citizenship ;s best 
promoted b> in- 
culcating right .values 
as a framework for 
makir\g decisions 


Citizenship is best 
promoted b\ deci- 
sion making based 
on masters of social 
science concepts, 
processes, and prob- 
lems. 


Citizenship is best 
promoted through a 
process of inquir> in 
which knowledge is 
derived from what 
citizens need to 
know to make deci- 
sions and solve prob- 
lems. 


Method 


Transmission: 
Transmission of con- 
cepts and values b\ 
such techniques as 
textbook, recitation, 
lecture, question and 
arswer sessions, and 
structured problem- 
solving exercises 


Discover) : Each of 
ihe social sciences 
has its own method 
of gathering and ven- 
ding knowledge 
Students should dis- 
cover and appl\ the 
method that is appro- 
priate to each social 
science. 


Reflective lnquir>; 
Decision making is 
structured and dis- 
ciplined through a re- 
flective inquir) pro- 
cess which aims at 
idenlifv ing problems 
and responding to 
conflicts b> means of 
testing insights 


Content 


Content is selected 
b> an authonts inter- 
preted b\ the teacher 
and has the function 
of illustrating values, 
beliefs, and alti- 
tudes. 


Proper content is ihe 
structure, concepts, 
problems, and pro- 
cesses of both the 
separate and the in- 
tegrated social sci- 
ence disciplines 


Analssisof indi\td- 
uai citizen's values 
yields needs and in- 
terests which, in 
turn, form the basis 
for student self-se- 
lection of problems 
Problems, therefore, 
constitute the con- 
tent for reflection 



*From Barr, R.D., Barth, J.L. and Shermis, S.S. Defining the 
Social Studies . Bulletin 51. Arlington, VA.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1977, p. 67. 
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Mr. B.F.Ashe, 

, "University of Miami, 
Miami, Florida. 

Dear Lr. Ashej- 



3 



In your letter of April 7th you said you would try to stop 
to see me when in the jlorth. Since it is nor so near the time for me 
to start on my surner trip to the Universt ty of California, 1 am 
afraid 1 shall not get to see you before leaving here. Kence 1 am taking 
the liberty to write this. 

After receiving your letter I hopec you might see fit to 
take me or; the teaching, staff of the University of :.!iami when organizing 
your faculty. 1 have been approached by the University of ::orth La -rota 
and by cattle Creek College but would much orefer to go to Miami if 
there is an opportunity, and hence shall try to slow ur negotiations 
et-tforth Dakota and Battle Creek until 3 shall heve hed tine to hear 
from you. 

As a basis for your consideration let me give e summary of my 
academic history The rrinted part is dinned -■f**'^ the Ohio V.eslevan 

Catalog. :Cbamjw Cukw Prmf, u!a., PL.D.. Projettor of Education. . 

HO UontroM Ave. | 

: BJL. Lebanon" Valley, 1901 : MJL. Harrard. 1010: Pb.D.. Pennirl- 
' Tenia, llll, Profeeeor of Claaatoal Xjenruere* and Mathematics 

Clarkaburf lOOf-o: ; Profeaaor of Phlloaophv and Education. Wmi- 
* Seld. 1107-11. (Dear 1110-11) ; Dean and Profearor of Phlloeopby 

aad BdueaUon Lebanon Valley, 1*11-11 ; Superintendent of School* 

Sojrereford <Pa). Itll-lt; Instructor In Education L*htrn l»l»- 

17 ; Aaetetant Profeaaor of Education, Ohio Wealeyen. 1117-11 ; Aaao- 
_ , . . date Profeaaor, l»li->0; Profeaaor. 1010- 

in aoaation'i nave teugnt in the sumer sessions of fenr.svlvanie State 
Sollece, Ohio State University, Vest Virginia Universe ty/ the University 
of Kansas anc the University of California, two supers' 

th e I n t e r - c hur c h 



lest three. Also wcSrec. l h&lf year on 
on curr 5 cuIut. rese 



in each of the 
, . c r* J. c w v g v 



The following are my principal putlicttions : 

B0C3.S. 

KU:1a:*. CC:T/'JC7, published by the Lachillan Company, 1916. 
PCU...;.,T10::S 0? EDl-CATIO::^ SOT; CI C OY, L'ftciailar. Co -panv, 1924. 
J3ASU?.i: G TT1-. >r?.lT C~ TLXT B:c::s5 George v. Dcran, 19£5. 
('ihis last is part of the Indiana Survey report). 

Principal Articles in Educational Journals. 

"A Kew Technique for Computing Accomplishment Quotients on the 
High School and College Level", to be published in the 
June number of the Journal of Educational hesearch. 
'Influence of the Home on the Aesthetic Education of Children", 

Journal of Applied Sociology, l>ov. 1923* 
The Influence of Speed Lrills on Silent Reading", Journal of 



OHIO WESLEY AN UNIVERSITY 
ptu«m evto 

WMironoiu uvatfut moot* 

_ rr*_ „ DEPARTMENT OJ EDUCATION Mnummni moot 

alb tntpi m & p» » 

omni-mmi.t a coirirwr* «*u> 

nrn a a. — 

auric* « (i-ui4H. » A lartminii •ucmwuwt 



Educational Peychoaofy, June , 1917. 

Others in the Pedagogical Seminary, School and Society, Ohio 
Stete University Research Bulletin, Lducetional Administration and 
Supervision, Lducation, the Idonist, and other journals. 

If you wish to see ny princ ipal 'books. Junes Conduct and 
Foundations of Educational Sociolog y, Y"5KiT"iTe gl ad to send you 
a copy or each with ny compliments. It nay be worthwhile to sav that 
my Human Conduct is used es a text book in a number of the high schools 
of Florida, including Tampa. 

Since 1923 I have beer secretary of the Kational Societv for 
the Study of educational Sociology and also secretary of the Ohio 
Society of College Teachers of Education. Besides these 3 am a member 
of the American Association of University Professors, the Kational 
Educational Research Association, the National Society of College 
Teachers of Lducation, the American Sociological Societv, and a number 
of others. I shall be listed in the forthcoming volume of V.io's V.*ho in 
America { due about June 1st). 

I should like to be considered for the .^eanshin of the College 
of Liberal *.rts or of the Teachers College, preferably the former. 
If these pieces are closed, I might consider a professorship 4ri~Psv- 
chology or Lducetion. 3ut I believe 3 could render ny best service* 
in the deanship of the College of Liberal Arts. My experience, and espe- 
cially my many summer contacts, have enabled me to observe and work 
with college administration in varied circumstances. ,V.t training in 
Education has made the study of the improvement of teaching and of 
school administration my continual business and my special field 
within education - Educational Sociology - is centered entirelv upon 
the question of making the school and college curriculum arid teachinr 
procecures meet the needs of preser.t-dey society. Th?t is, the science 
cf .duett i&nal Sociology is a kind of science of educational kr.ri- eeri- g . 
Also while most other men ir. my srecaal field have beer studvir.r th€ 
high school and elementary school curriculum, my own. researches have 
been turned more largely upon the problems of coller.e education. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that 1 could render to the Ur.iversitv of Li ami a 
genuinely scientific and constructive service in the deanship of the 
College of Liberal Arts. 

. _ . If 6 °e an ship is not open to me, but an ordinary prof essorshir 
is, 3 should prefer to take it tentatively for a year while holdinr open 
my place here at Ohio V.esleyen for my return if yiami did not prove 
to offer a first class opportunity, cince 1 shall anyway be on Sebbatical 
leeve of absence from here next year, that could easily be done. Under 
rcumstar.ces 3 should prefer to take only half time work and half 
pay, or full time work during half of the year, so that 3 could do acme 
writing the rest of.. the time. However 3 could take full work for the veaj 
if necessary. 
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But 1 should much prefer to have e deanshin with the prospect of 
organizing the college on the besis of the' best that is now known 
among students of the science of education, cut loose entirely 
from my present moorings, and throw myself enthusiastically into 
the great Miami development. 

1 

1 shall give you the names of some educators of netional 
reputation rho know me and from whon you can get confidential in- 
formation rcgerding me. 

Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, College Kail, University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Fa. 
Dean fi.A.Schwegler, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Manses. 
Professor David Snedden, leachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Kew York City. 
Dean 7,.S.Athearn, School of Religious Education, Boston 

University, Boston, Kass. 
Dr. Prank P. Graves, President of the University of the State 

of Kew York, Albany ];.Y. ( State Commissioner of Ed.) 
Dean 7,. 7.. Kemp, School of Iducation, University of California, 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. J.Ii.Deahl, V.est Virginia University, Korgartowr., V.. Va. 
Prof. I.J.Bennett, Ohio V.esleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 



3 shall leave here for Celifornis the morning of June 8th 
and arrive at Los Angeles June 26th., traveling by auto. Mail trill 
be forwarded to me on the way , but if you writems duriiv* that 
interval, better address me. both at Delegare ^rT^\Wtu^i\efh * 
sity of California, Southern Branch, Los Anreles, on account of 
the possibility of mail beinr lost when forwarded to me while 
er.route. Fler.se note that there are two institution? in Los 
Ar.rcles with r.arr.es nuch alike, so that the r.ar.e sho-lt be ured 
as giver, above* 

Very truly yours, 



BEST Commit 
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HIDDEN PHILOSOPHIES 1 
William H. Kilpatrick 
* ,** tee the deeper implications of his thinking? 
h^may think extensively and even fruitfully on a 
!ES wd yet not take account of the Pr«upposmon 
. JSerlie his conclusions is a fact well established. If 
^up^itions in their proper bearings are found to 
L^e definite direction, the whole may be called a 
LILT If »n author does not know about the philos- 
EE present, it ir y well be called hidden. 
Noughts have been brought forcibly to mind in 
.JrJr«itn a new book on "civic education which I 
^ asked to review * Two considerations brought 
dSs article rather than an ordinary review : on the 
Si the apparent inconsistencies between professed 
^nd an actual curriculum outcome; on the other the 
Bible implications of the professed theory, 
.book on "civic education" must be judged in part by 
system it tends to support. It is here most of all 
t-uppositions must be considered. The more one 
^bout it the more it seems clear that any educational 
consistently wrought and applied will haye conse- 
l to the social status quo. One theory may facilitate, 
-|df or unconsciously, a control by the few over the 
fWipholding a general education in and for docility 
*nce. Another may seek by indoctrination and 
mag of taboos to fix in the youthful and (relatively) 
i Binds lasting attitudes along some chosen line, say 
Be of a cult or in antagonism to democracy or capi- 
v *til) another may teach a thoroughgoing and open- 
| ttody and criticism of all that concerns man, with 

_1 Tfe^t- Ytrt. U**& Toronto: Longman.. Green and Com. 
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the correlative implication that the remaking of thought 
and behavio. patterns in obedience to such study is normal 
and proper. How far consistent theory and school can go 
along the road of results may be debated, but that th*re is 
a direction of influence seems clear. 

The professed theory of the book under review we wish 
especially to study because it is a theory widely held in this 
country, particularly among those who hope to make edu- 
cation into "a science." We may thank Professor Peters 
for stating it so clearly. The implications are thereby the 
more eas ily seen. These implications cut very deep into life, 
so deep that we must postpone their "civic" bearings while 
we study their more fundamental bearings on experience 
narrowly considered. 

This professed theory may be stated in general terms as 
follows: "Science" i9 even now establishing a "new educa- 
tion." The new plan and bases are analogous to those of 
mechanical engineering. Life and our world of affairs is 
the kind of thing that can in time— granted probable increase 
of knowledge— be foretold with fair accuracy. Man as a 
behaving organism can, also in fair probability, become simi- 
larly well known. So that we can expect to be able to fore- 
tell with sufficient accuracy the "preadjustments" man will 
need in this about-to-be-forctold world of affairs. In this 
view of life, the problems and uncertainties will gradually 
be solved by the capable few and the solutions as "preadjust- 
ments" he taught to the many. This is to be the "new edu- 
cation." Science is here put forward as all inclusive. The 
bearings of the underlying and conditioning presuppositions 
of the theory seem hardly if at all sensed. Curriculum 
making becomes on this basis a social engineering, a blue 
printing of whatever may be decided (by the same few) 
to be appropriate (for the same many). 

That this is in fact the theory put forward by the author 
as the basis for the book seems clear from many explicit 
statements. In a chapter on "the meaning of education" we 
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find (p. 21 ) a section cn "education sis social engineering." 
Note these key sentences and the spirit they breathe. J'The 
engineer first plans the object he wishes to make." "He seta 
up his pian in the form of a detailed blue print." "After he 
has perfected his blue print in every detail, his next step is 
to have the plan embodied in concrete materials." Note 
here for later use the words, "has perfected hif blue print in 
every detail." And see how the illustrations of what is dealt 
with exclude any regard for self-directing personalities — 
"the bridge, the electric transformer, the ra'ilroad bed," all 
entirely physical, all completely under outside control. 
"Now," says the author, "precisely the same procedure 
characterizes the new education." And he goes on to tell 
(pp. 21-23) how the "educational engineer" will determine 
subject matter and method by "scientific experiment" "on 
the measured outcome of scientifically controlled parallel- 
group experimentation." Note throughout the scientific 
exactness of every procedure. We are dealing with practical 
certainties. 

Throughout this presentation as the correlative of exact 
procedures the author thinks consistently in terms of exactly 
foretold wants. For such an education with its "almost 
unlimited potentialities," "we need only know what is 
wanted and, given time enough and sufficiently intelligent 
purposiveness, we can supply it within any reasonable de- 
gree/' And the conclusion in blackfaced type : "In order 
therefore to plan a functioning education we need to know 
what the preadjustments are the individuals in question 
will need." "This necessitates blue printing the outcomes 
we want, just as the mechanical engineer blue prints the 
house or the electric transformer he wishes to build" (p. 
26). And elsewhere (p. 23) the words pregnant with 
social implication: "The only factor that can curtail this 
unqualified control over the future conduct of the educand, 
and that can impair the force of our guarantee to meet 
specifications, is imperfect engineering." And the discus- 

4CS 
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sion recognizes no permanent or inherent imperfection in 
the engineering. 

From the foregoing we get the following reaionably im- 
plied characteristic* of this theory: (a) Education is fairly 
analogous to mechanical engineering, (b) We can know 
the child's future and his future needs in the same sense 
that the engineer knows the needs which the house or the 
electric transformer are to meet and in much the same 
degree. Blue printing is an equal possibility in both cases, 
(c) The child is the kind of material to be molded to suit 
our wishes in the same sense that the house-building ma- 
terials are at *he disposal of the engineer. Or at least, 
the molding in the one case is analogous to molding in the 
other case. The one is now already exact, the other can 
become so. Psychologically and ethically the two cases 
are parallel and analogous, (d) It is reasonable to expect 
that the new "science of education" will by sufficient pro- 
cedures tell us precisely (a) what "preadjustments" the 
child will need and (b) how to get them. The fact that 
many educators as above suggested accept substantially the 
presuppositions here made, makes it all the more impor- 
tant that we examine into their validity. Of the four char- 
acterizing features above listed the middle two, foretelling 
the future and molding the child to our will, contain the 
crucial presuppositions. The other two follow in greater 
or less degree from these. 

Can the future be foretold? Consider life, experience, 
the on-going stream of human events. Can this be foretold 
in the way needed by the theory under consideration? Is 
this stream such that thinking can exhaust its possibilities? 
Shall we in time become able to foretell what difficult situ- 
ations the child will later meet so as to be able to provide 
him in advance with "preadjustments" to fit them? Or 
may it be objected that "preadjustment" is not the right 
term or concept to use. Considering life as we know it, 
are "preadjustments" the way of meeting it? Do we not 

4( !) 
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rather need an intelligent grappling with events as they 
come? Could any aggregate of such "preadjustments" 
(contrived by somebody else's prechoice and predecision) 
without intelligent readaptation enable one to grapple with 
life's succession of difficulties? Do we not need to con- 
sider the life process more closely and see wherein and 
how it can and cannot be foretold? And accordingly 
wherein and how its successive situations can or cannot be 
met on the "preadjustment" theory? 

To any one who looks with open eyes, life presents an 
on-going stream of novelly developing events. In each 
such event we shall recognize familiar elements, many such 
frequently recur. Two parts or aspects or elements we 
must then recognize in life, the novel und the recurring. 
If we consider the stream of events more closely, we can 
see that it is a "one-way" affair. Time always goes for- 
ward. What has been once done can never be undone. 
And if we consider the total content of the stream, no one 
cross section ever exactly repeats a preceding. In very 
literalness each successive total content of experience is 
novel. 

Now what about foretelling? For one thing the con- 
tinuance of the recurring elements can be foretold better 
than can the events in which they will figure. That my 
chair will be here to sit in for a good while to come is 
fairly certain. How long I shall sit in it much less so. 
The telephone may ring at any minute. In general the 
simpler the recurrent element the surer can its future con- 
duct be foretold, in uncertainty man ranking highest. As 
regards events, the longer in general the interval of pre- 
diction the greater uncertainty as to detail. Also the more 
complex the situation, the greater in general the uncertainty 
of prediction. Putting together all we know, it seems rea- 
sonable to say that if we disregard total contents and fix 
attention on chosen and limited features, some events, as 
the needs of food, clothing, shelter, etc., we can foretell 
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with fair certainty. But these had to be consciously lim- 
ited before we could foretell them, When I shall become 
hungry, how hungry, where I shall be, what food will be 
available, how it will be cooked, who else will be there, 
what will be said, etc., — if we consider the total content 
we can foretell the future hardly if at all. In the stream 
of time the recurrent elements are always present but they 
swim along in more or less abiding but still ever-shifting 
combinations within the waters of uncertainty. 

What then do we conclude about fore-preparing or 
"preadjusting"? In any precise sense it must in general 
be limited to the recurrent elements. It can be applied to 
events as such only in very limited degree. The farther we 
can get from man the better will preparing — in the sense of 
devising precise procedures in advance — apply; namely, 
best of all in dealing by machinery with nonliving matter, 
the ordinary manufacturing. Among human affairs we 
can best prepare in advance with the simplest elements, as 
spelling or the mechanics of typewriting, in which individual 
choice has littl or no place. Beyond these, preparation in 
the sense of preadjustment is less and less possible the more 
complex the recurrent element dealt with. Always, how- 
ever, preadjustment is to an element not to a whole (typi~ 
cal) situation or event. This means then that preadjust- 
ment is (in general) limited to those activities which we 
expect to use as tools or means in dealing thoughtfully with 
a novelly developing situation. 

We come thus to dealing with the unpredictable, with 
the novelly developing event. A very simple case will 
perhaps serve for all. I am walking north. As I am 
about to cross an east-and-west street I see a motor car 
that looks as if it might swing into my street. I pause to 
see. It continues south. I then walk on. Here I could 
not have planned my walking in advance because I did not 
know about the motor car; and when I saw it, I had to 
adapt my movements to the development of its program. 
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In this instance there are many recurring elements which 
I know, principally for present purposes the street arrange* 
mcnt and motor-car movements. Walking, recognition of 
streets, and of motor-car movements I had prepared in 
advance. I had learned these in such a way that I could 
use them as instrumental elements in dealing with such a 
situation as that described. But I had to contrive on the 
spot, in terms of things then occurring, my plan of action. 
Both in contriving and in executing I used tool procedures 
prepared in advance by means of which I could so contrive 
and execute. Preadjustment holds then of instrumental 
unit-element adjustment procedures but not of the inclu- 
sive plan of action. For dealing with the novelly develop- 
ing, plans (except as possible construction units) cannot 
be made in advance. The actual working plan must be 
made at the time as the novel situation develops itself. 
The process of actual contriving as the situation develops 
to view is thinking (in any proper sense of that term). 
What we need then as preparation for dealing with the 
novel and unpredictable is thought materials (concepts, 
etc.) and a stock of instrumental unit procedures from 
which selection can be made as necessity demands. But 
this is not ^readjustment." For the novelly developing 
situation preadjustment in any inclusive sense is impossible. 

We are now prepared to say why we reject Professor 
Peters's professed theory. The future cannot be "blue 
printed" — never can be in the sense demanded by the 
theory. "Preadjustment" in that sense is impossible. No 
educational theory based on prepared in advance, ready-to- 
use, preadjusted solutions can take care of the life we live. 
Life in any sense that interests us, even the humblest of us 
"allowed to go around loose," c( ' - of a stream of nov- 
elly developing events, with many urrent elements to be 
sure, and we have to deal with these novel situations each 
on the basis of intelligent grappling at the time. Using 
unit elements prepared beforehand, yes; using suggested 
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plans made by experts, yes; but at every significant juncture 
each must contrive for himself as best he can, how he will 
meet the situation confronting him. If we are to meet 
life successfully, wc have to meet it intelligently. And 
that means that the remaking of old patterns of all sorts 
is a never-ending affair. Preadjustment, no, impossible. 
Remaking patterns, yes, continually. 

Suppose the preadjustment theory were accepted as the 
dominant educational program, what would it mean ? There 
would result a division of people into two groups, the few 
to contrive (directly and indirectly) the preadjustments, 
the many to accept them. This doctrine of "leadership" 
and "followship" is already preached. But it would be- 
sides mean the destruction of democracy (in fact if not in 
name), the assumption of social control by the unscrupulous 
powerful, the using by these of school systems to teach 
docility under the pretense that most cannot think anyhow. 
Already our jo-called "scientific" education leans too much 
in this direction. Already this "science of education" min- 
imizes thinking, purposing, responsible acting, and magni- 
fies "habit" instead with acceptance of leadership from 
above. The book under review again states with discon- 
certing clearness this general position. "One of the inev- 
itable implications in the present [i.e., 'scientific'] trend of 
educational theory is indoctrination." "All education must 
inevitably take the form of indoctrination . . . since all 
education consists in a set of preadjustments for meeting 
the problems of life" (p. 26). How such a position lends 
itself to teaching the young what the rulers have chosen 
needs no argument. And interesting it is to read in plain 
words that wc are to "forge out individuals according to 
order" (p. 24). To this end we are to begin "with the 
present interests and outlooks of the pupils and to manip- 
ulate these covertly towards ends known to be right" (p. 
26.) [The italics arc mine to show how easy the process 
of social control already thus becomes.] The "known to 
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be right" is a delicious assumption of the kind of infallibil- 
ity always professed by those who would "covertly" 
"manipulate" others. 

That the author either sees or means such a social doc- 
trine I think is not true. The presuppositions and bearings 
of the doctrine I judge he has not examined. It remains 
a hidden philosophy. In fact, strange as it may seem, the 
author does not use this professed doctrine at all in the 
rest of the book. No slightest use is mad* of "scientifically 
controlled parallel-group experimentation." In spite of the 
ridicule poured upon "tradition" and "arm-chair philoso- 
phizing" and of the promise of scientific experiments, it 
appears that the actukl curriculum was made first by get- 
ting the judgments of one thousand advanced students as to 
what elements should be included (a good way to preserve 
the existing American tradition and, second, by the author's 
own reworking of these into what is then inaccurately called 
a "blue print" as found in the book. The theory seems to 
be that one thousand separate "tradition" and "arm-chair" 
opinions when "telescoped" somehow eliminate from each 
other the tradition and arm-chair elements so that the result 
becomes "scientific." In other words, instead of a "scien- 
tifically" made "blue print" curriculum "perfected" "in 
every detail" we have a pretty good common-sense "arm- 
chair"-made curriculum in which Professor Peters profited 
by the suggestions of a thousand practical schoolmen. 
When we read that "choosing one's mate in the light of 
more pertinent considerations" is one of the specific "pre- 
adjustment" items to be included, we know that this curric- 
ulum is not a blue print preadjustment affair at all — as far 
from it as possible. 

There are many matters that would call for attention 
if space allowed, such as the positive teaching of "taboos" 
("taboos and biases built up by subtly manipulating public 
opinion"), the entire misconception of why others are in- 
terested in child purposing (the conception of "spontane- 
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ous" growth as given on p. 25 is but a caricature of the 
doctrine opposed). In particular the complete failure to 
see the need and possibility of developing each person, 
beginning in childhood so that he can and more likely will 
base his life increasingly on the best available meanings 
that can be got. In fact the aim of building self-directing 
personalities seems far removed from the author's thinking. 

In conclusion, we seem to find three parts to the book, 
each with its own presuppositions, but in no case do these 
seem to have been examined for their implications. There 
are present three philosophies but they remain to the au- 
thor hidden, unexamined, uncriticized. The first is the 
professed theory, dropped as soon as it was stated. This 
it would appear is the author's first choice of what educa- 
tion should be. Its more significant presuppositions we 
have examined. They are as stated totally impossible of 
being put into operation. The implications here we ex- 
amined slightly, but enough to sense their antidemocratic 
trend. The second is the working theory underlying the 
making of the actual curriculum. The author seemed to 
think that this was the same as the first theory. In fact 
it differs very greatly, being hardly more than a gesture 
towards "science." Its presupposition* and implications 
we have had time to consider hardly at all. The third 
philosophy is that included within the actual curriculum. It 
is, as its origin would lead us to expect, the common Amer- 
ican attitude, democratic in profession, with all the uncriti- 
cized strengths and weaknesses of American democracy, 
differing almost toto coelo from the first professed theory 
of life and education. We seem thus to have reached an 
answer to the opening question. An author may not see 
the deeper implications of his thinking. 
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I : Introduction 

Educators and researchers alike have always taken it for granted — and 
rightly so — that children are influenced in some manner by the texts they read 
in school. This belief has motivated a number of studies of textbooks used in 
the American classroom of the past. 1 Of all the textbooks that might be 
studied, those designed to teach children to read may be said to be more impor- 
tant than any others, because all children encounter reading textbooks. 

Given tnat reading textbooks as a class are influential, it is also obvious 

that the more widely used a series is, the more worthy a candidate it becomes 

for study. Any reading textbook, therefore, that has become a "best seller, f! 

(for we may gauge "use 11 by the number of copies sold) is a work that deserves 

close scrutiny, for it has touched the hearts and minds of millions of children. 

This has been the justification for the attention paid, for example, to the 

2 

immensely popular McGuffey Readers . 

There have indeed been studies of old reading texts, but they have generally 

been examined for the information they provide on how reading was taught in the 
3 

past. Very little attention has been paid by researchers to the causes of a 
reading textbook's popularity. Is its popularity due to its intrinsic merits, 
such as its reading methodology or value system? Or — a more cynical suggestion — 
did a reading textbook of the past become a bestseller because of external fac- 
tors, such as the promotional skill of the publishers? These are not trivial 
questions, for how we answer them reflects on the real worth — or lack of it — of 
the book under scrutiny. 

Imp ortance of the Study ; The first school book bestseller was The New England 

Primer — a reading instructional text, whose overall sales have been reckoned at 
4 

3,000,000. It was supplanted at the end of the eighteenth century by Noah 
Webster's spelling book, first published in 1783. 5 The speller reached sales 
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figures of almost 10,000,000 by 1829, and, as the Elementary Spelling Book after 
1829, attained a life-time f igu: e of nearly 100,000,000. It was undoubtedly the 
most popular and important textbook of its time.** Yet there has been no full- 
scale treatment of the work: one recent evaluation of Webster's books dismisses 
it in a few pa^as.^ 

But a spelling book is of even more importance than its title suggests: for, 
as Smith put it, "the speller served in the same capacity as the basic reader 

Q 

does today, 11 in that it introduced children to the art of reading. It follows, 
then, that Webster's spelling book is of importance as the text most widely used 
to teach young Americans to read, for decades. 

The Problem : Why did Webster's spelling book become the textbook most widely 
used in America for teaching children to read, for the sixty years from its first 
publication in 1783 until the death of its author in 1843? 

There are both "internal' 1 and "external 11 variables to which a textbook's 
success might be attributed. "Internal" variables are features in the text it- 
self, and a product of the mind of the author. We may label these (1) "learning 
theory," (2) "reading theory and methodology," (3) "content," and (4) "value 
system." "External" variables are extrinsic to the text, but relate to a book 
as a marketable product. They comprise the variables (5) "printing" and (6) "pub- 
lishing features," and (7) "price." In addition, the variables (8) "book repu- 
tation" and (9) "author reputation" might be relevant to the popularity of a book. 

Concepts of importance to the present study are those of "rival" (or "com- 
petitor") and "superiority." A "rival/competitor" is a book which could equally 
well have been selected: a rival to a spelling book is, of course, another 
spelling book. "Superiority" is defined operationally, and presupposes "differ- 
ence": a textbook may be judged "superior" to a rival in a given variable (e.g. 
"reading methodology") only if the textbook (a) differs from its rivals in this 
respect (e.g. it indicates Letter-Sound-Correspondences — LSCs — by some marking 
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system while they do not); and (b) the difference is subsequently adopted by 
later textbooks (they too use some system to mark LSCs) . 

Hypothesis : Our hypothesis is that Noan Webster's spelling book was superior to 
its competitors in one or more of the nine variables specified. As Webster's 
speller was a series of editions between 1783 and 184 Q the hypotheses fall into 
two groups J that, first, Webster's earliest spelling book was superior to its 
competitor(s) ; second, that his last speller, the Elementary Spelling Book of 
1829 and thereafter, was superior to its competitor (s) , in one or more of the 
nine variables. 

Delimitations, limitations and methodology : Apart from some background material 
on the alphabetic method, the present study is restricted to the years 1783 to 
1843. Its limitations are that it does not attempt a complete reconstruction of 
Webster's financial affairs or involvement with his books. Two basic methodologies 
are used: textual analysis to probe the content of the spellers; and historical 
research to reconstruct Webster's participation in the events surrounding their 
publication. 

Sources of primary data are correspondingly twofold: the texts of Webster's 

books themselves, and his manuscripts. Both are unusually rich: a complete 

bibliography h^s been provided by Skeel, and there are large repositories of 

Webster manuscripts in (in descending order of importance) the New York Public 

Library (14 boxes), The Connecticut Historical Society, the Jones Library Inc. of 

9 

Amherst, among others. (Webster's more important letters have also been edited 
by Warfel, who is author of the standard biography.) 10 

11 : Spelling and the Spelling Book in England and the American Colonies, 1596 
to 1783 . 

From the sixteenth century on, spelling was undertaken as a tool for 
learning reading as well as for writing and just spelling. n Spelling~f or-reading 1f 
(better known as the "alphabet method,") may be found as early as Edmund Coote's 
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text in 1596. In the words of the English author, Thomas Dilworth, "Letters 

. . . are the Foundation of all Learning, as being those Parts of which all 

12 

Syllables, Words and Sentences and Speeches are composed, 11 Great stress was 
therefore laid upon learning the alphabet and syllabariura, and from there pro- 
gressing from words of one syllable, to words of two, and so on. All texts of 
the time embodied this methodology. 

Textbooks used in the American colonies included imported hornbooks, re- 

13 

printed British primers, and the famous colonial New England Primer . But 

14 

spelling books were a feature of the colonial scene as early as 1643. By the 
time of the American Revolution, Thomas Dilworth f s work, A New Guide to the 
English Tongue (1740, first reprinted in America in 1747), was the most widely 
used speller in the country. 

III: The Alphabetic Method: Its Theory and Practice in America, in the Revolu- 
tionary Period, 1750 to 1790 , 

The alphabetic method presupposed both a theory of learning in general, and 
a theory of reading in particular. It was assumed that the child was not pre- 
disposed to learn, but had to have learning forced upon him by rote and repetition. 
It was also assumed that reading involved turning written language into spoken 
language, and that learning to read was in fact also learning to speak. The 
fluent reader — who was reading orally, not silently — was said to be able to read 
well only if he understood what he was reading; but beginning reading was viewed 
simply as decoding. 

The alphabet method was synthetic: it proceeded from the smallest possible 
unit to the largest — from letters, to syllables, to words. Syllabic division was 
essential to the method, for it indicated the pronunciation of short and long 
vowels. 

The value systems that emerged from the texts in colonial America were 
imbued with a conversion-oriented Christianity. Whether one examines the New 
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England Primer from 1727 on, or Anthony Benezet's 1778 speller, the message is 
17 

the same. The value system of Dilworth's speller was no different: in fact, 

his "lessons" (the sentences after the "tables" of spelling words) were adapta- 

18 

tions of the Scriptures. 

While Dilworth's methodology was alphabetic, his discussion of Letter- 

19 

Sound-Correspondences (LSCs) was thoroughly inadequate. His work would be the 
model for Webster's speller. In discussing his sources, Webster claimed that he 

had not seen a copy of William Perry's speller, first published in America in 1785, 

20 

which had a complex diacritical marking scheme to indicate LSCs. 

IV: The Man: a Biography of Noah Webster, 1758 to 1785 

Noah Webster was born on October 16, 1758, a farmer's son. His father 
mortgaged the family farm to send him to Yale College in 1774. Webster was ad- 
mitted to the Hartford bar in 1781, but, unable to obtain briefs, turned to teach- 
ing to support himself. In Goshen, New York, Se opened a classical school, and 

21 

began to compile a spelling book and grammar to replace Dilworth's A New Guide . 

Even before he had completed the former, he sought copyright protection for it, 

22 

at a time when there was no general copyright law. 

Back in Hartford, Conrecticut, in 1783, Webster entrusted his spelling book 

23 

to the publishing firm of Hudson & Goodwin. It faced stiff competition; for, 

as a friend warned Webster, the country was "prejudiced in favor of old Dilworth, 

24 

the nurse of us all. . ♦" and the printers "afford it very cheap." 

V: The Books: a Grammatical Institute of the English Language 

Webster's first edition of his spelling book, Part I of his Grammatical 
Institute of the English Language , was in effect an improved Dilworth. Webster, 
as he sav7 it, made five improvements over Dilworth: he altered the traditional 
way of dividing syllables, so that Dilworth's ha" bit and le" mon became hab it 
and lem on ; made one syllable of - sion and -t ion endings, where Dilworth had had 
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two; classified words according to their pronunciation , so that n words having a 

like vowel sound, though represented by different characters' 1 were in the same 

table; arranged words of irregular orthography into tables; and, finally, pro- 

25 

vided a numerical key to indicate LSCs. In addition, Webster replaced all Dil- 
worth's British place names by American place names* Because so much of his text 
was an adaptation of Dilworth's, Webster's content and value system was essen- 
tially the same as his model's. 

Webster's use of Dilworth as his source led to charges of plagiarism, in an 

exchange of letters in New Haven newspapers which began in June 1784. The first 

26 

attack was signed, appropriately, ,! Dilworth's Ghost." 

VI: T he Man: a Biography of Noah Webster, 1785 to 1818 

The three parts of Webster's Grammatical Institute — the speller, grammar 

and reader — were off the press by February 1785. In May Webster began an eighteen 

month tour that would take him as far south as Charleston, and as far east as 

Boston, His purpose was twofold: to secure copyright protection for his books, 

27 

and to promote them. 

In December 1786, Webster returned to Philadelphia, where he had already 

stayed on his tour, and had many meetings with the aged Benjamin Franklin. They 

28 

shared a common interest in alphabetical reform. While there, Webster put to 

press a new and improved edition of his spelling book, now titled the American 
29 

Spelling Book . 

After living in New York, vhere he put out a journal for a year, Webster 
returned to Hartford to practice law. The following year, now married, he pub- 
lished a number of books, ranging from his Collection of Essays and Fugitiv [sic] 

Writing s (1790) to his Little Reader's Assistant (1790), intended as a transitional 

30 

book betv;een his speller and reader. 

From 1793 to 1798, Webster was again in New York, now engaged in putting 
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out America's first daily newspaper, in the federalist cause. This venture, too, 
ran into financial difficulties, and, by row thoroughly disillusioned with 
politics, Webster withdrew from national affairs to New Haven. More books ap- 
peared from his pen: his History of Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases (1799), 

and a four-volume educational work on American history and geography, and 
31 

biology. But for many years he had cherished a broader view of education: 

n My views comprehend a whole system of education; from a Spelling Book through 

Geography & various other subjects — to a complete Dictionary — beginning with 

32 

children & ending with men . " 

He had begun work on his dictionary in 1300, and produced a stopgap dic- 
33 

tionary in 1806. But, as he realized 'the scope of what he had undertaken, he 
saw that he must devote his entire time and energy to the project. To economize, 
he moved with his family to Amherst, Massachusetts, in 1812. To raise money, he 
sold the fourteen-year rights of the upcoming edition of his speller, "printing, 

publishing & vending" to the Hartford firm of Hudson & Co., successors to his 

34 

original publishers, Hudson & Goodwin, in 1816. 

VII: The Man and the Book: Webster and the Spelling Book, 1783 to 1818 . 

During the years from 1783 to 1818, Webster nursed his books along the road 

to educational and commercial success. The terms of his first contract, which 

stipulated that a publisher was limited to vending, (as well as printing) only 

in a certain area, proved impossible to control. So in 1804, when he issued a 

new edition of his spelling book ixi order to obtain new copyright protection, 

Webster reorganized his licensing arrangements. Printers could now vend where 

35 

they wished, and, in addition, were to pay him a penny a copy^ 

In addition to the control Webster exercised over his publishers, he kept 
an eye on the price of the speller. At first he was alarmed at how expensive the 
speller was, in relation to its rivals; but in a remarkably short space of time 
he felt compelled to remonstrate with his publishers for underselling. At all 
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times, he was concerned with uniformity among his editions, both in the price 

charged, and in the text. His most characteristic spelling reforrs ( hono r and 

theater ) appear very early in his speller, but not his more startling re- 

36 

spellings, such as hed and nabor. 

But of all Webster's concerns for his book, the most striking were his 
promotional efforts on its behalf. His publicity campaign included obtaining 
recommendations for the book; lecturing to draw attention to it; as well ac 
placing advertisements (which he wrote himself) and "notices" (press releases, 
which he also wrote) in the newspapers. Less obvious promotional devices were, 
donations of books, books given as school prizes, and even grants based on a 
percentage of his income from his books, awarded to various institutions. More- 
over, he used all his friends and relations as unpaid agents. He a] so kept a 

weather eye open on possible rivals to his speller. He even furthered the cause 

37 

by writing school texts to complement the speller. 

It should not be thought that the spelling book was the only work of his 
that Webster promoted. On the contrary, he campaigned on behalf of all his works 
with equal vigor. 

VIII: Interlude.; Biography of Noah Webster, 1818 to 1828 . 

In Amherst, Webster worked on his great American Dictionary assiduously, 

and in 1822 felt able to move back to New Haven. Two years later he packed up 

his bulky manuscript and, with his son William as his secretary, voyaged to 

Europe. He spent the winter in Cambridge, England, where he finally completed 
39 

his dictionary* Unable to find a publisher in England, he and William returned 
home in June 1825 . It took another three years before the American Dictionary of 
the English Language , published from New York, at last appeared in the fall of 1828. 

IX: Noah Webster and Orthography 

Webster's dictionary was superior to any previous work in the number of its 
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entries (some 70,000) and in its definitions. Its etymological work, in con- 
trast, was deeply flawed; but it was for its inconsistencies ir orthography that 

41 

its critics attacked it. Webster r„\. .ized this himself, and the following year, 

1829, produced a completely revised version of his spelling book; he contracted with 

42 

an educator, Aaron Ely of New York, to compile it. The Elementary Spelling 

Book , as this new edition was titled, was followed a year later by Webster's 

43 

Dictionary for Schools (1830) . 

To appreciate Webster's views on orthography, as they changed over his life- 
time, one must compare two conflicting theories on the topic: those held by 
Leonard Bloorafield, on the one hand, as opposed to those of Noam Chomsky and 
Richard Venezky on the other. Bloomfield did not consider writing to be language, 

but a way of recording language by visible narks, and thought that English spell- 

44 

ing was a transcription riddled with imperfections. Chomsky, however, believes 

that there is a highly abstract "lexical" level in the phonological system, and 

that traditional English orthography is a "near optimal system" for representing 

45 

this lexical level. Similarly, Venezky sees English orthography as more than 

a deficient representation of speech; instead, he believes it to be a complex 

46 

system in which phoneme and morpheme share leading roles. 

Early in his life, Webster undoubtedly took the first position: that the 
English spelling system was an imperfect and irregular representation of speech 
sounds. Under the influence of Benjamin Franklin, he proposed a reformed alpha- 
bet, and in his 1790 Collection of Essays and Fugitiv Writings included several 

47 

essays "ritten" in his reformed spelling. 

The public response to such innovations was not encouraging, however, and, 
as we have seen, Webster did not include his wilder spellings ( hed , giv , nabor ) 
in his speller. But it is clear that it is Webster that we have to thank for all 
the spellings which to this day distinguish America orthography from British: 
and for the fact that, as Carol Chomsky has expressed it, in many cases "words 
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that are the same look the same. n ^ Webster's major changes have ensured that 
this is indeed so: we have honor and honorable (not h onour : honorable ) ; public : 
publicity (not the old English spelling publick : publicity ) ; and defense : defensive 
(not defence : defensive ) . In some measure, then, Webster came to take a position 
analagous to the Chomsky -Venezky approach. 

X: Noah Webster and Pronunciation 

Webster's work on pronunciation is of interest as a stance from which to 

examine his opinions on LSCs. The notion of syllabic division was fundamental 

to his views. In an early discussion of syllabic stress, he evolved complex rules 

49 . 

to explain why one syllable should be stressed rather than another. In his 
works on language for children — his spellers and his school dictionary — syllabic 
division was always marked by a space between syllables. In his American Dictionary , 
in an accented syllable, an accent after a vowel indicated that the preceding 
vowel was long ( ha 1 tred ) ; after a consonant, that the vowel was short ( ab'sent ) 

Webster's innovation in his Elementary of 1829, and his school dictionary 
of 1830, was a diacritical marking system to indicate LSCs, which replaced his 
old numerical system: 

liar, fall, what, prey, marine, pin, b^rd, move, book, dove, full 

uee, can, chaise, gem, a$ 9 thin, £hou. 

The Elementary Spelling Book also differed sharply from its predecessor, 
the American Spelling Book , in content. The material was much more secular, and 
the "lessons" consisted of isolated sentences, in which words appearing in the 
preceding tables were used in context. It had no stories of any kind. But Web- 
ster's theological value system emerges unchanged, through the surface differences. 
Into these two works (the speller and the school dictionary) , Webster for the 

first time introduced some of his more glaringly idiosyncratic spellings (e.g. 

5 1 

maiz, sleezy and porpess for maize , sleazy and porpoise ) . 
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XI: The Man and his Books, 1829 to 1835 

When Webster emerged from his lexicographical endeavors in 1828, he found, 

to his dismay, that the American Spelling Book had lost ground to the dozen or so 

52 

spellers that had been published since 1825. Marshaling his resources anew, 
he prepared to recapture his position with a new speller, his Elementary Spelling 
Book of 1829. Its compilation could safely be left to another, but not the ques- 
tion of who should publish it. After an acrimonious correspondence wxth Henry 

Hudson, in which he charged that Hudson had allowed the speller to slip while it 

53 

was in his sole charge, Webster handed over the licensing rights of his new 

54 

speller to the New York firm of White, Gallaher and White. 

With the issue of price (written into the contract) and uniformity among 
editions (the plates for the speller were now stereotyped) both taken care of, 
Webster turned to all the concerns that had engaged him when he had fostered the 
acceptance of his first edition after 1783. In the fall of 1830 he traveled to 
Washington to speak on behalf of new copyright legislation; and he used his posi- 
tion as America's leading lexicographer to obtain recommendations from scores of 
members of Congress. For the first time he paid for agents, as well as continuing 
to press his friends and relations into service. He continued his attacks in the 
public press on his competitors, and even produced supplemental works — a Biography 
for the Use of Schools , and a History of the United States , as well as a bowdler- 
ized bible — to support his educational scheme. And he looked to the growing 
market of the west to see if he could further his sales there. ^ 

XII: Th e Men and the Books: Noah Webster and William Webster as Promoters of the 
Elementary Spelling Book and Other Works in the West, 1835 to 183 9. 

In May, 1835, Webster despatched his son William to Cincinnati, to join the 

publishing firm of Corey & Fairbank. The firm concentrated on schoolbooks, chief 

among which was Webster's Elementary Spelling Boo k. In March, 1836, however, 

56 

William disclosed to his father that the firm was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
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Even as William's financial woes deepened, he worked manfully on behalf of 
his father's books, and reported on relevant events out west. He mentioned the 
success of The Eclectic Readers , a series by William Holmes McGuffey, and hoped 
to achieve a business alliance with its publishers, Truman & Smith. 57 

When this hope faded, William left Cincinnati for Lafayette, where he found 

a position in a bank. His father obtained for him from the White firm the right 

to issue licenses for the speller west of the Allegheny mountains. Requests for 

58 

licenses poured in: William said he was "embarrassed" by the demand. 

XIII: Changing Times in American Education, 1818 to 1839 . 

While Webster had been working on his dictionary, the traditional view of 
the child had been changing, and with it, views on how the child should be edu- 
cated. 59 A progressive movement in education, inspired by Pestalozzi's work in 
Europe, brought a number of educators to advocate that learning should be made 
interesting and pleasant for the child. ^ 

Under the searchlight of this new approach, all the traditional feafires of 

reading instruction in the 1820s--in both the spelling book and the reader— were 

found unsatisfactory. A chorus of voices inveighed against the spelling book, 

61 

in particular, for the rote and meaningless repetition that it involved. A 

number of alternative approaches to reading instruction, which included a whole 

word approach, phonic methods and a sentence method, were suggested in the educa- 

62 

tional journals of the day. 

Webster was uninterested in any method which did not hew to the traditional 

alphabet method, and maintained steadfastly that learning of necessity involved 

some drudgery. He did not understand the significance of the publication of the 

Eclectic Readers , which were destined to replace his own speller as a beginning 

6 3 

reading textbook. 
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XIV: The End of the Story; 1839 to 1843 

At his father's request, William returned to New Haven in 1839 to assist him 

in a new edition of his dictionary. Webster had published two more works in 1836 

— the Teacher and The Little Franklin — and in 1839 put out A Manual of Useful 
64 

Studies . As he had done all his life, he promoted all his books with un- 
diminished vigor. But by now the Elementary hardly needed his aid: licenses for 
998,000 copies of the book were sold for the years 1840 to 1842 alone. ^ 

In May 1843 Webster put a collection of essays to the press. It was pub- 
lished by Webster and Clark: undeterred by his former failures, Webster had sent 
William off to New York to open a publishing house there. William was saved 
from yet another publishing disaster by his father's death, from pleurisy, at th^ 
end of May.^ 

XV: Conclusion 

It is now possible to isolate those variables that were responsible for the 

success of, first, Webster's first edition of his spelling book, after 1783, and 

second, his final version, the Eleir^ntary ♦ 

(i) In the first comparison, it is clear that Webster's cily rival was the then 

67 

favorite, Dilworth's A New Guide . As Webster's book obviously did not differ 

from Dilworth in its learning theory, content or value system (variables 1, 3 and 

4), because it was so closely modeled on Dilworth, these factors are excluded 

68 

from further consideration. As far as reading methodology went, however, Web- 

69 

ster did improve upon Dilworth, notably in his explication of LSCs. We may 
judge this innovation "superior 11 because later spellers also used some system to 
mark pronunciation.^ Webster was, moreover, unquestionably superior to Dilworth, 
(long dead,), in the attention he was able to pay to the printing and publishing 
aspects of his vork.^ In other areas, however, he was at a severe disadvantage. 
His work was more expensive than Dilworth's, and a newcomer, competing with a 
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well-loved textbook (variables 7 and 8). 72 As far as "author reputation" was 
concerned, Dilworth was as unknown, as a person, as Webster was at first: for 
even those who rose to speak in Dilworth' s defense as his "ghost" were defending 
the book, not the man. 73 We may judge, then, that there was no essential dif- 
ference in the reputation of both men when Webster first published his spelling 
book. 

Our hypotheses may be summarized as follows: 

Table 





Variable 


Competitor : 


Webster's SDellir.c Icok * 


Accept/ 
Reject 
Hyp^t hesi s 


New Guide 


h Grarr.rr.ati cai Institute, 


Part J, (1763) 

Overall Coi.*r<=r.t;s 




Internal 


1, Learning 
Theory 


rote and 
repetition 


i 

0 




reject 




2. Reading 
theory ^and 

method- 
ology 


alphabet 
method^ 
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If we look more closely at the interaction among these variables, it might 

be suggested that the printing and publishing aspects were the real key to the 

book's success, and that Webster's improvements in indicating LSCs were only a 

minor factor. Fortunately, we have a "control" to evaluate this hypothesis. 

Webster put equal effort inv.o promoting all his books, yet they never achieved 

74 

the popularity of his speller. 

Second, it might be hypothesized that Webster's promotional efforts were 
less important to the success of the work than Webster himself thought. Again, 
we have a "control": in 1816, Webster handed over the management of his speller 
to Henry Hudson, so that he could devote himself full-time to his dictionary. 
Without Webster T s solicitude, the sales of the work languished » relative to their 
hypothetical rate of increase (appendix 11).^^ We may conclude, then, that 
variables 2, 5 and 6 jointly contributed to the spelling book's success . 

(ii) In a second comparison, ?e hypothesized that Webster's last version of 

his speller, the Elementary Spelling Book , was superior to its competitors in one 

or more of our nine variables. In contrast to our first comparison, there was 

now no one book with which Webster's was competing. Instead, a host of rivals 

76 

had emerged to challenge its supremacy. It is clear that Webster's speller was 

no different from its competitors in learning theory nor in its underlying 

methodology (variables 1 and 2); indeed, all spelling books as a group were being 

roundly attacked by progressive educators.^ It is more difficult to assess the 

acceptability of Webster's new diacritical marking scheme; its merits may have 

78 

been offset by Webster* s introduction of his more extreme spellings. His speller 
did not differ from its new rivals in content or value system (variables 3 and 4); 
it no longer held the advantage in printing, as, with the introduction of stereo- 
typing, error-free printing was more readily available t*o any textbook: nor did it 
differ from them in price (variables 5 and 7). Ironically, as far as "book repu- 
tation" was concerned, the Elementary ! s own predecessor, the American Spelling 
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Book , was one of its major rivals, and suffered from being so different from its 

79 

popular early version (variable 8). 

But if Webster held no advantages in these aspects of his work, it is clear 

that he held trumps in two other respects: in the publishing side of the work, 

and in "author reputation." He promoted the Elementary with all his old vigor 

and skill, soliciting recommendations , employing agents, and publishing supplemen 
80 

tary books. He even sent his only son out west to try to capture the western 
81 

market. Moreover, with the publication of his great American Dictionary , he 
had achieved national renown, invited to speak before Congress on copyright 
legislation. 

We may therefore assert that the success of Webster's Elementary Spelling 
.Book was due to that fact that his speller was, if not superior, certainly not 
inferior to its many rivals in its refinements in reading methodology; and was un 
questionably superior in its promotional aspects and in the reputation of its 
author. 

Implications 

Any best selling book or series is of interest not merely for its own sake, 
but because it tends to act as a model for competing texts* One successful serie 
will, therefore, have the effect over time of encouraging the publication of othe 
textbooks highly similar to it in content and form. Jointly, they become the 
"conventional wisdom" of an era* 

The results of the present study suggest that it would indeed be rash to 
assume that a reading textbook becomes a bestseller on the basis of the quality 
of its reading methodology alone. The variables of "publishing features" — pro- 
motional effort, in particular — and of "author reputation" should be assessed in 
future research on the causes of a successful reading textbook's popularity. 
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First Efforts Towards a National Curriculum - 
The Committee of Ten's Report on History, Civil Government, 

and Political Economy 

The United States has carried on a flirtatious relationship with a national 
curriculum for nearly 100 years. We alternately admire the French or Germans for 
their standardized curriculums and pillory these same peoples for their lockstep 
approach to the curriculum. It is not new, and it continues today. 

The first attempt, and possibly the closest this country has come, to the notion 
of a national curriculum was as a result of the Committee of Ten, which was 
initially conceived in 1891 and developed in 1892, publishing its report in 189*. This 
paper examines the Madison Conference report on History, Civil Government and 
Political Economy and its attempt at setting national standards in these areas. 

The idea for a national committee arose from a meeting in 1891 of the 
National Council of Education, a discussion forum of the National Education 
Association. 1 A discussion on 'the general uniformity in school programmes (sic) and 
in requirements for admission to college,' 2 led the National Council Committee to 
organize a conference on this topic during the National Council's meetings in 3uly 
1892 in Saratoga, New York. There being general agreement among the twenty to 
t-'irty delegates, they then recommended the appointment of a committee to 
appoint subject area committees to report to the larger Committee of Ten on the 
programmes of each sublet and the requirements of each subject for admission to 
college. 

According to Edgar Wesley, the 'members wer? selected primarily by Nicholas 
Murray Butler,' 3 who became NEA president in 1894 and president of Columbia 
University in 1901. Butler asserted that he 'brought forward the plan to interest the 
association in research and proposed the appointment of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies...and nominated President Eliot as its chairman.' He also 
introduced the motion naming the committee, though to what degree he initiated 
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the names of individuals is not clear, Butler obviously was highly influential. He 
noted that the Committee of Ten's first meeting was at his apartment and 

'subsequent formal meetings were held in the Faculty Room of the Old Columbia 

5 6 
College.'^ The latter statement is corroborated by the Committee of Ten Report. 

The formation of the Committee of Ten was the natural culmination of an 

intense re-examination of public education that had begun just after the Civil War 

and continued for over 20 years. A desire for a more scientific curriculum that did 

not openly reject classical study was discussed, most notably by President Eliot of 

Harvard. He proposed, 'the introduction of algebra and other secondary school 

subjects in the upper grades, a lowering of the average age of college entrance from 

nineteen to eighteen and the reduction of the grammar school period from ten years 

to eight.' 7 

Eliot was concerned wtih not wasting time of pupils and society. Thus, the 
efficiency movement had an indelible effect on revised curricular demands at all 
school levels. 

Those appointed to the Committee of Ten were either influential at the 
college level or the academy level (except for Harris, the Commissioner of 
Education) and were seen as people who should be able to identify subject area 
committees and charge them appropriately with their task. Charles W. Eliot, the 
president of Harvard, wa* internationally known and was persuaded, according to 
Butler, by him to accept the post of chairman. By 1891, Eliot had been president of 
Harvard for 22 years and would continue in that post until /09. 

William Torrey Harris was 56 years old and had held the position of U.S. 
Commissioner of Education for two years after serving 23 years in the St. Louis 
public schools, the last 13 as an assistant superintendent and superintendent. Harris 
was a native of Connecticut who had attended Yale. 

James Burrill Angel, the president of the University of Michigan, had degrees 
(A.B. and A.M.) from Brown, had been the editor of the Providence Journal for seven 
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years and the president of the University of Vermont for five. Midway through his 
appointment as president in Ann Arbor (1871-1909), he served at U.S. Minister to 
China. 

John Tetlow also had degrees from Brown (A.B. and A.M.) and sureiy had 
frequent contact with Eiiot, since from 1885 to 1907 he was Head Master of the 
Girls' High School and the Girls' Latin School in Boston. (Eiiot had attended Boston 
Latin for boys in the 1840's.) Tetlow, along with Ray G. Huling, who was appointed 
to the History, Civil Government and Political Economy Conference of the 
Committee of Ten, had organized the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in 1885. 

James M. Taylor had a degree from Rochester and was an ordained Baptist 
minister practicing at a number of sites in New England until his appointment as 
president of Vassar in 1886. 

Oscar Robinson, who joined the NEA in 1892, had become principal of the high 
school in Albany in 1886. He received a B.A. from Dartmouth in 1869 and an 
honorary doctorate in 1887. 

James Baker, who was chairman of the National Council of Education and 
principal of the Denver High School, was appointed President of the University of 
Colorado in 1892. Born in 1848, Baker was originally an Easterner, with a degree 
from Bates College. 

Richard Jesse had re-opened the defunct department of Greek, Latin and 
English at the University of Louisiana, which later merged with Tulane in 1878. 
Prior to that, he had taught at academies for two years and became president of the 
University of Missouri in 1891. 

James MacKenzie was born in Scotland but received both ar A.B. and Ph.D. 
(probably honorary) from Lafayette in Easton, Pennsylvania. An ordained minister 
at 33, he organized Lawrenceville Academy, the wealthiest boys' boarding school in 
the country , serving as its headmaster from 1882 to 1899. 
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Henry C. King had two bachelor degrees from Oberlin and a Masters from 
Harvard. After tutoring in Latin and Mathematics at Oberlin Academy, he became 
a professor of mathematics, then philosophy and theology from 188'+ to 1901, when 
he became dean at Oberlin. He served as its president from 1902 to 1927. 

Butler saw this group of Yen as 'a very remarkable and very representative 

committee.'^ That is a bit hard to accept. First, the Committee was all white 

males between the ages of 34 (King) and 63 (Angel), and it was dominated by 

easterners, particularly from the Ivy League or analogous institutions. Its lone 

westerner (Baker) was from the east originally, and its 'southerners' were from 

Missouri (though Jesse had lived in New Orleans for a number of years). Despite 

protestations to the contrary, this was an elite group, making elite recommendations 

for college-bound youngsters. As Edgar Wesley notes, 

The report piously observed that secondary schools 'did 
not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for 
colleges. 1 It then proceeded to discuss the jtgaching of only 
those subjects which colleges did recognize... 

The Committee of Ten met, as noted, in New York in November of 1892, 

where they appointed members of each of the nine subject committees 1) Latin, 

2) Greek, 3) English, 4) Other Modern Languages, 5) Mathematics, 6) Physics, 

astronomy and Chemistry, 7) Natural History (Biology, including Botany, Zoology 

and Physiology), 8) History, Civil Government and Political Economy, 9) Geography 

(Physical Geography, Geology and Meteorology), all of which would contain ten 

members. They sought to divide the selections fairly between colleges and schools, 

as well as to accord 'proper' geographical distribution. They also selected 'backups' 

in case some selected declined the oiler to serve. In these cases, the careful 

attention to distributions and allotments were no longer considered. The Committee 

report acknowledged that 'in filling a few vacancies*. .it was necessary to regard as 

qualification nearness of residence to the appointed place of meeting.'** Seventy 

persons selected agreed to serve. Twenty substitutes agreed to serve, twelve of 

whom were selected by the Committee of Ten, and eight were 



selected by the chairman and Secretary of the Committee in emergencies. All of 

12 

the appointees were white males, and none were Herbartians. 

The charge to all nine conferences was to discuss and answer eleven questions. 
The direction of the committees 1 works was shaped by this list of questions. They 
were: 

1. In the school course of study extending approximately from 
the age of six years to eighteen years—a course including the 
periods of both elementary and secondary instruction— at 
what age should the study which is the subject of the 
Conference be first introduced? 

2. After it is introduced, how many hours a week for how many 
years should be devoted to it? 

3. How many hours a week for how may years should be devoted 
to it during the last four years of the complete course; that 
is, during the ordinary high school period? 

4. What topics, or parts, of the subject may reasonably to 
covered during the whole course? 

5. What topics, or parts, of the subject may best be reserved for 
the last four years? 

6. In what form and to what extent should the subject enter into 
college requirements for admission? Such questions as the 
sufficiency of translation at sight as a test of knowledge of a 
language, or the superiority of a laboratory examination in a 
scientific subject to a written examination on a text-book, 
are intended to be suggested under this head by the phrase f in 
what form. 1 

7. Should the subject be treated differently for pupils who are 
going to college, for those who are going to a scientific 
school, and for these who, presumably, are going to neither? 

8. At what stage should this differentiation begin, if any be 
recommended? 

9. Can any description be given of the best method of teaching 
this subject throughout the school course? 

10. Can any description be given of the best mode of testing 
attainments in this subject at college admission 
examinations? 

11. For those cases in which colleges and universities permit a 
division of the admission examination into a preliminary and 
a final examination, separated by at least a year, can the 
best limit between the preliminary and final examinations be 
approximately defined? 
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The Conference on History, Civil Government and Political Economy met in 
Madison, December 28-30, 1892, less than two months after the Committee of Ten 
had met in New York. This conference committee was different from the other 
conferences because 'history was at that time not universally accepted as a 
respectable discipline 1 * . The American Historical Association (AHA) had only been 
organized in the fall of 1884, and it was not until 1890 that a major reference 
appears in the official papers of the AHA to history as a school subject. This was in 
3ohn Day's presidential address in 1890 wherein he called for improvements in 
teaching history in common schools and academics 1 ^. 

According to Lewis R. Harley, only a few years previous history scarcely was 
considered worthy of a place in an American college course, let alone a school 
subject.' 16 Between 1870 and 1885 courses of study in history were established at 
Harvard, Yaie, Columbia, Cornell, University of Michigan, Syracuse, University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Wisconsin. 

The appointed chairman of the Conference, Charles Kendall Adams, had been 
a professor of history at Michigan for 22 years, but had recently been appointed 
president of the University of Wisconsin after a seven-year stint (1885-189?) as 
president of Cornell and in 1889 AHA President. 17 His position allowed him to 
admirably 'host' the conference, as well as appoint at least one member to fill out 
the Committee. That member, William A. Scott, was an assistant professor of 
political economy at Wisconsin. Judging by his decided lack of scholarly 
publications, it can oniy be assumed that he filled in for a more prominent, invited 

member of the conference. 

The other members had academic credentials that made their appointments 
understandable and made the direction of the conference predictable, Adams 
authored books on Italian, French and British history. Edward G. Bourne was a 
young (32) professor of history at Adelbert College (later Western Reserve) in 
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Cleveland, but his A.B. and Ph.D. were from Yale, where he returned to teach in 
1895 until his death in 1908. His expertise was in early American history, 
particularly the Spanish exploration of the New World. 

Another young (38) professor of history, from Harvard, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
served as secretary of the conference. By 1892 he had authored at least five books 
on American and constitutional history including History in high and preparatory 
schools . By the time Hart died in 19'43, he had authored over 50 books in American 
history. 

Abram E. Brown, principal of the Central High School in Columbus, was 43 at 
the time of his appointment; and as a native New Englander, had written two 
published books of Massachusetts history by 1892. 

Ray Greene Huling, mentioned previously as a co-founder of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, had A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
Brown. Before becoming a principal at Fitchburg, Massachusetts and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, he had been a classical assistant for six years at Fall River 
(Massachusetts) High School, and by 1893 became headmaster at Cambridge English 
High School, where he served until 1908. 

Another appointee with Ivy League background was James Harvey Robinson, 
who received an A.B. from Harvard, lectured in European history at th University 
of Pennsylvania in 1891-92, then taught at Columbia from 1892-1919. Robinson had 
written one book on European history by 1891. That, and his graduate work at the 
University of Freiburg in Germany, made him an attractive candidate for the 
conference from the point of view of people like Eliot. 

Henry P. Warren was a graduate of Phillips Academy, had spent a year at 
Amherst, and graduated from Yale. He was immediately appointed principal of the 
New Bedford Grammar School, then moved as principal to the high school in Dover, 
New Hampshire (1872-75) and to the New Hampshire Normal School (1879-83). He 
was then English Master for four years at the Lawrenceville (New Jersey) School; 
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and in 1887, he became headmaster at the Albany Academy, where he stayed until 
his death in 1919. He wrote two books — one of history stories and one of the 
history of a town in Maine. 

The last two appointments were the geographical 'oddities' — Jesse Macy and 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson, of course, became governor of New Jersey and President 
of the United States; but in 1892, he was a 36-year-old professor of political 
jurisprudence and political economy. Despite his Bachelors from Princeton and his 
appointment as a professor there, it stands to reason that Wilson, who had written 
two noted books on government by 1891, was seen as a representative of the South. 
He was a native of Virginia, had attended Davidson, had a law degree from Virginia, 
where he had practiced for a year, and a doctorate form Johns Hopkins, which was 
in a 'southern' city, despite being in the North. 

Macy was the only appointee from west of the Mississippi. At the age of 50, 
he had authored at least .hree books on government by 1891. His degree was from 
Iowa (now, Grinnell) College, where he had been principal of the Academy of Iowa 
College for 14 years before becoming professor of political science in 1885. 

The Conference, with some exceptions, then represented the very elite views 
of the Northeast, particularly Ivy League institutions or preparatory schools or 
academies known to Eliot, Tetlow, Robinson, Taylor, Mackenzie, Angel and Harris of 
the parent Committee of Ten. The appointees had classical educations, and most 
authored works in the traditional fields of history or government. It is not 
surprising, then, that the report came to the general conclusions that it did. It 
would have been nearly impossible for these men to reconc*: ':<*'•. :e traditional 
fields of knowledge when one considers how deeply immersec iii them that they 
were. 

Credit is also given for assistance to Professors Frederick Jackson Turner and 
Charles H. Haskins, and to Mr. Wells, State Superintendent of Education for 
Wisconsin. Turner was a native of Wisconsin who received his A.B. and A.M. at the 



atate university, then became a tutor in history at Madison in 1885 at the age of 2*f. 
He was appointed professor in 1889 and taught American history at Wisconsin until 
1910, when he moved to Harvard, where he taught until his death in 1924. Haskins 
had just received his Ph.D. in European history at Johns Hopkins in 1890 and was 
beginning his teaching at the University of Wisconsin. He taught there until i902, 
until he, too, moved to Harvard, where he taught for 29 years. Little is known of 
Mr. Wells. Nevertheless, the assistance these folks offered would have seemed most 
consonant with the establishment views and ideas of the Conference on History, 
Civil Government and Political Economy. 

As noted earlier, the Committee of Ten sought to standardize requirements 
for each suK ct area taught in high school in relation to college entrance 
requirement* That was to include allotments of time and content, as well as to 
address methods of instruction and testing. 

Overall, each of the separate conferences (Latin; Greek; English; Other 
Modern Languages; Mathematics; Physics, Chemistry and Astronomy; Natural 
History; History, Civil Government and Political Economy; Geography) agreed that 
there was a need to teach their respective subjects earlier and better. All agreed 
that they wanted correlation with other subjects (this in spite of, or maybe because 
of, the fact that each conference met separately). Of those that addressed the 
issue, there was also consensus agreement on the need of better trained teac 1 . rs, 
though what that meant was not usually specified. 

The seventh question from the Committee was answered 'unanimously in the 
negative by the Conferences, 1 and that was that 'every subject which is taught at 
all in a secondary school should be taught in the same way and to the same extent to 
every pupil so long as he pursues it, no matter what the probably destination of the 
pupil may be, or at what point his education is to ceased 9 it was this statement 
that provided the foundation for arguments of a national curriculum and against 
tracking of students that had the greatest impact on educators of the time. Charles 
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De Garmo poetically noted, 'So long as he chooses to remain in school, the training 

given to the son of the artisan or the farmer shall not differ, so far as any given 

study is concerned, from that of the future scientist, statesman or professional man. 

Not only is this principle to hold good for social classes, but it is to be equally 

valued for the sexes.' 20 De Garmo went on to praise this egalitarian notion so in 

contrast with the caste idea in education found in countries like Germany. 

Principal Cecil Bancroft of Phillips Academy writing in that same volume also 

praised this view shared by all of the Conferences. Francis Parker also lauded this 

conclusion of all of the conferences, calling it 'worth all the cost and all the pains 

that were necessary to produce the report. The conclusion is that there should be no 

21 

such thing as class education.' 

As Wesley observed, despite the hosannas of praise for this concept, it was a 
shar.i. The high school students comprised only a small percentage of the total 
school population, and the conference members represented almost exclusively 
academies, colleges and universities. The recommendation was de facto; if not de 
jure, elitism. The Committee implied through its various curriculum programs 
(Classical, Latin-Scientific, .vlodern Languages and English) that one course taught 
well was as good as another. Baker, in his dissent to the report, strongly objected to 
this view. He encouraged more effort by the Committee, since these reports were 
so rushed; but his suggestions went unheeded. This notion that all subjects were of 
the same value was of particular importance to science and social science subjects 
that had been struggling for acceptance in a classics dominated curriculum, as the 
Committee of Ten noted. For this reason, the reports of the Sciences, Geography 
and of History, Civil Government and Political Economy were lengthier and more 
elaborate. 

Some Committee suggestions had significant and swift impact on the schools. 
Noting the increased number of high school and college requirements, the 
Committee suggested more curricular and structural flexibility, particularly in the 
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offering of a 6-6 program in schools rather than an 8~<f organization. This was 

instrumental in the calls soon after for a junior high school. 

The Committee noted that a key to better learning was getting better 

teachers. It was suggested that to 'procure 1 better trained teachers, wiser 

utilization of certain agencies might help. First, at universities, summer programs 

should be available to more teachers by having their cities or towns pay the cost of 

tuition fees and traveling expenses for the teachers. Second, colleges and 

universities should offer coursework during the year to teachers in the main subjects 

that teachers offer in the local schools. Third, the superintendent, who was seen as 

22 

a master teacher, could teach a 'whole body of teachers under his charge. 1 The 
Conference on History, Civil Government and Political Economy discussed these 
issues briefly, and this will be discussed more fully below. 

The Committee closed its section of the report by appealing to colleges and 
scientific schools to establish uniform dates for their admission examinations and to 
schools of Law, Medicine, Engineering and Technology, to arrange their admission 
requirements to conform to the courses of study recommended by the Committee. 

The Report of the Conference on History, Civil Government and Political Economy 

23 

According to Tryon, the NEA in 1876 recommended United States history 
for the common schools with 'universal 1 history and the study of the Constitution for 
high or prep schools. Up until 1876, and even after, history in schools had been a 
minor subject; and, as noted previously, struggled for acceptance and greater time 
in the school curriculum. The American Historical Association was founded in 1884 
and chartered in 1889, so this was the first opportunity for AHA members to have 
some impact on the school curriculum. Thus, against this enthusiasm and backdrop, 
the conference examined the questions put to them by the Committee and produced 
the lengthiest document of any of the conferences that met under the aegis of the 
Committee of Ten. 
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Just as the larger Committee saw their mission as being for all students, the 
conference observed that their recommendations were more for non-college-bound 
students, in fact, even for 'the larger number of whom will not enter even a high 
school. 1 ^ The conference then stated the chief objective of historical study as 

training students to make good judgments using the lessons of history and to state 

25 ... 
their conclusions in their own words, which sound' very much like critical 

thinking. The conference did not let the opportunity pass in which to speak against 

the trivia that permeated history study in schools, even then. 

When the facts are chosen with as little discrimination 
as in many school textbooks, when they are mere lists of 
lifeless dates, details of military movements or unexplained 
genealogies, they are repellant.26 

The report is divided into seven sections, the bulk of which are in parts III 
Arrangement of Studies and IV Subjects and Programs. The first important question 
concerned when history should be taught in schools. Because it was not as widely 
accepted as a subject of school study, history was taught at widely disparate times 
and places in the curriculum. The conference seized the opportunity to recommend 
that children begin reading history at ages nine to eleven and that there be at least 
two years of 'methodical 1 history study in grammar school. Students should, they 
noted, have history in each year from grades five through twelve. 

In their observations and solicitations of information from across the country, 
the conference found time spent on history teaching uneven, but approximating one 
to three periods (of 40 minutes each) per week nationwide. This should be, they 
stated, at least three 40-nnmute periods per week for eight years, around 900 
exercises in all. Where would the extra school time come from to do this? They 
proposed solutions to this dilemma: The combining of teaching history, political 
geography, English and/ or civil government and political economy. As the larger 
Committee of Ten noted, the same program was recommended by the conference 
for all students. 
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The Subjects of the Curriculum . The conference began with a strong 

recommendation that no general history be taught. Instead, they recommended 

Greek, Roman, English, American and French history, and European history taught 

in connection with French and English history. 27 '(T)he steady history must begin 

28 

with Greece, for in Greece all history is found in a nutshell.' 

Later, overwhelming emphasis on American history cannot be traced to this 

conference. They noted, that the opportunity for compa-ison and the training 

gained from a study of other systems are both lost if the study of history is confined 

29 

to that of our own country.' 

One of the most interesting and flexible suggestions of the Conference, one 

that has reappeared in various guises in many subsequent reports and 

recommendations, was that of intensive study of a brief period (depth not breadth). 

The conference gave some suggestions such as 'Spain in the New World,' 'The 

Mohammedans in Europe,' and 'American Political Leaders from 1783 to 1830,' but 

noted that 'many intelligent teachers will be able to find topics which the incerest of 

30 

their students and the resources of their libraries may make more suitable.' 

31 32 
3ust as scholars like Kieran Egan and those of the Bradley Commission 90 

years later, the Conference felt that elementary study of history should begin with 

biography and mythology reinforced by good historical reading. This, they asserted, 

33 

needed 'no argument' and none wis offered. After two years of this (grades 5 and 
6), American history was suggested for grade 7 and Greek and Roman history for 
grade 8. The report noted that 'This order of subjects was strenuously urged in the 
conference by professors and teachers of American history, upon the express ground 
that the large number of pupils who leave the schools at the end of the grammar 
school course should not be deprived of the opportunity of learning something of 

"Ml 

other civilizations.' This comment is interesting in at least two respects. First, 
because only Warren and Brown among the school people and only Hart among the 
college people had any background in American history. With probably deference 
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toward the Harvard professor, this is one indication of the influence that Hart 
wielded even at a young age. The other point of interest is that the rationale used 
to justify this coursework for grade 8 was the same used to justify different 
coursework in subsequent reports (1899, 1916, for example) indicating the import of 
educational philosophy, rather than logical, historical thought in course selection 
recommendations. 

The Conference noted the lack of chronological order, but did proclaim that 

there was a logically connected series. They also argued against a method common 

in Germany, 'by which the student begins with the history of his own city and widens 

out to his nation, to Europe, and perhaps eventually xo the rest of the world, 1 what 

we know today as the expanding communities model. Their biggest concern was that 

f i/ this process is at any point interrupted the child is left with the feeling that the 

36 

world stops where his study has ceased. 1 

In recognizing that civil government is taught much less than history, the 

Conference recommended that civil government, including the elements of political 

economy, be allotted about one-half the time devoted to history and allied studies in 

37 

each of the two years (grades 7 and 11) recommended. It was seen as propitious, 
however, to integrate the study of government with American history. 

The theoretical constructs of government seemed difficult to teach to 
children, thus the conference suggested emphasizing instances of the individual's 
contact with government contacts like city councils or local courts. Because of the 
complexity of studying foreign governmental systems, this was seen as not needing 
elaborate coverage, but the conference did see value in references to the German, 
Swiss, English and French governments in comp *ison to that of the United States. 

The last subject discussed was political economy, which 'received no favorable 

consideration from the Conference in spite of the fact that two of its members had 

38 

the expression 'Political Economy' in their academic titles.' Noting that political 
economy is taught in only about one-twentieth of the high schools, is not attempted 
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in other counties and suffers form a lack of trained teachers, the Conference chose 
to recommend no formal instruction in the area. Instead, they recommended 
teaching the principles of political economy in conjunction with American history, 
civil government, or common geography. 

The fifth section of the report dealt with college examinations, which the 
Conference found compelled 'the teacher to accept bad methods for college 
preparation.' 39 Rather than just memory, the Conference saw an unmet need to 
test mental training, alertness, and intelligence as well. Colleges would do well to 
accept written tests or papers in history done in school as part of the evidence of 
preparation. 

The lengthy sixth section presented ideas on methods of historical teaching. It 
was noted that much teaching is by rote from textbooks, textbooks that are 
frequently poor, antiquated, and dull. One conference member questioned whether, 
in light of this, history should be omitted altogether from school programs. 

There were exceptions noted, but this was largely due to better trained 
teachers, which the Conference heartily supported. Teachers needed specialized 
training in history for new and in-service teachers. Thus, the university should 
cooperate with the schools in establishing training courses. 

A number of useful methods weie discussed, first being lectures, which should 
come after simple storytelling. Even during lectures, the Conference discouraged 
elaborate notetaking. Pupil preparation of lectures done jointly with the teacher 
was seen as interesting and profitable. 

The textbook was seen as the center of the study of history in the schools, and 
this was viewed as right and proper by the Conference. But a good textbook, then, 
was essential, and the Conference offered their criteria for one: 1) it should be 
written by an expert in the field; 2) it should be 'conveniently' arranged; 3) it should 
deal with the essentials of history, avoiding accounts of military events or the mere 
outlines of political discussions; 4) it should have good maps; 5) the book should be 
interesting, with illustrations and quotes. 
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Few texts did is suggested, and the Conference recommended "that a prao t 
be established in the schools of using two, three, or four parallel textbooks at a 
time'** 0 so that students could learn to compare and not accept the written word at 
face vaiue. Even today this is still an unusual, but often lauded, practice. Though 
some teachers cite the difficulties in coordinating classroom teaching with more 
than one textbook, the Conference saw this as no problem. 

On its face, the next two sections on recitations would seem inappropriate for 

today's classroom with the variety of teaching techniques emphasized. Mere 

lecture-recitation would seem to some as hopelessly outdated. The Conference, 

however, saw recitation as more than just regurgitation of facts. '(T)he question in 

a recitation ought not to demand from the pupils a be' J repetition of the phrases or 

41 

ideas of the book, but ought to call for comparison and comment.' Comparisons 
and references to other subjects or previous lessons were to be encouraged. 'A few 
things' were to be memorized and, when forgotten, learned again, but these were to 
serve only as 'a framework to assist the memory. 1 

Open text recitations were encouraged in order to develop and practice what 
would be referred to today as higher order thinking. Of necessity would be 
reference books. '(l)t is as impossible to teach history without reference books, as it 
is to teach chemistry without glass and rubber tubing.'^ 

Written exercises in history were mandatory, but were seen as expeditious to 
link English with history by having students write English compositions on subjects 
drawn from history lessons. 

Individual and original research was encouraged under the heading of the 
topical method. It was the teacher's duty to shape the topics chosen so that 
students would not select inappropriate projects. 

The topics must be very limited in scope; the writing of 
elaborate theses and monographs in the school is not be to 
commended; all the good results can be had by a succession 
of brief pieces. The material to be used may comprise the 
local records, which, in the towns possessing them, have 
seldom been carefully used.^5 
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The be.st time lor this study was during the one year 'intensive study of 
history; but other times were also applicable. The reading of original sources was 
encouraged to reduce bias and because they are more 'delightful reading. 1 

All of this would improve history teaching and would be even more effective 
with proper surroundings such as an attractive classroom.. Both the teacher and the 
students were seen as responsible for developing a positive attitude toward history 
through imaginative use of materials. 

Use of various media was encouraged, such as debates, personal accounts of 
historical sites, and the use of the magic lantern. Even then, social studies teachers 
were encouraged to use media that today often makes them the target of derision 
for excessive film use of various countries or events. 

The Conference reflected the times by encouraging constant references to 'the 
lives of great men,^ 6 and thai was really great white men such as Cicero, 
Charlemagne, Luther, john Calhoun, and Lincoln. Women were of little, if any, 
concern. 

Despite a conference on geography, which will be discussed briefly below, the 
Conference on History, Civil Government, and Political Economy included some 
comments on historical geography. One of the Conference's resolutions 
recommended that history study should be linked to geography study, particularly 
historical, commercial, and political (human) geography. Good, inexpensive maps 
and atlases were greatly needed, it v/as noted. 

The Conference's summary section was brief and offered no new insights. 
Directly following this is placed the geography conference report, mentioned above. 
The majority of the members of the conference saw their field as geology and 
meteorology, so-called physical geography, and produced a report that emphasized 
that area. This served to further split the field of geography in human (social 
science) and physical (hard science) factions. This is a split that geographers today 
are still seeking to reconcile. 
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The directions, suggestions and conclusions of the Geography Conference were 
unacceptable to Edwin 3. Houston of Central High School in Philadelphia, who wrote 
a lengthy minority report which called for a more unified view of geography. 
Though Houston still was mostly concerned with physical geography, he saw political 
geography as part of that and suggested key questions about geographic features - 
•What is it?', 'Where is it?', 'Why is it?' - that are as applicable to human as well as 
physical geography. 

Reactions to the Committee Report 
As noted earlier, most of the general attention to the report focused on the 
recommendation that every subject which is taught at all in a secondary school 
should be taught in the same way and to the same extent to every pupil. G. Stanley 
Hall saw this as an extraordinary fallacy, as well as the notion that all subjects were 
of equal educational value if taught equally well. Hall's developmental view 
contrasted sharply with the mental disciplinarians who comprised the bulk of the 
members of the conferences and the Committee of Ten.* 7 Hall later asserted that 
one-third of the dropouts in schools were a result of the loss of interest in the 
classical study proposed by the Committee of Ten.* 8 Overall, most Herbartians felt 
that there were insufficient provisions for the teaching of science and social 
49 

studies. 

Charles Aoams thought that the final report of the Committee departed more 
from his Conference's recommendations than it did from any other. 50 Adams' view 
would obviously be limited, since he served on no other conference; but this would 
indicate that there was some dissatisfaction with the Committee's work, even on the 
part of some of the Conference members. 

Tryon offered a simple assessment of the report based on school offerings. He 
noted the increase in schools offering the courses recommended by the Conference 
on History, Civil Government and Political Economy, indicating that the report's 
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recommendations might have been heeded. In addition, however, he observed that 
there was an increase in schools offering general history, a course specifically 
discouraged in the Conference Report, from 41% to 61% over the period 1894-1904 
He, thus, saw reaction to the report as mixed. 

E. G. Dexter echoed that in noting that, f more of the specific 
recommendations of the committee have been actually violated by the trend of high 
school organization, or have proved inert, than have been followed. 1 ^ 

In 1896, Albion Small, head professor of the social studies of the University of 

Chicago and the initial force in the shaping of its sociology department, delivered an 

address to the National Education Association in which he expressed his dismay at 

the report of the Conference on HisStory, Civil Government and Political Economy, 

because it had no real sense of education as a whole. Rather than identifying 

particular subjects with various faculties (mathematics to train reasoning, history to 

train judgement, etc.), he saw the student as the rational center with 'pedagogy the 

53 

science of assisting youth to organize their contacts with reality.' Small went on 
to assert that 'educators shall not rate themselves as leaders of children but, as 
makers of society.' Small's impatience with the report, with the traditional course 
of study, and his belief in education as a shaper of society, was characteristic of a 
larger body of educators, mostly associated with 3ohn Dewey* They would finally 
see their ideas widely accepted and published in 1916 as part of the NEA's 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education; but in 1894 (when the 
first report was published), they were still The minority* 

'The AHA, perhaps depressed because the schools had failed to respond to the 
suggestions of the History Conference, set up its own Committee of Seven, which 
issued a report in 1899../ 5 ^ In its introduction to that report, the AHA Committee 
acknowledged the 'highly interesting 1 Madison conference report of 1892, but still 
concluded that the state of history in the schools has not been accurately assessed. 
The Committee, thus, sought to provide common foundational work in history, just 
as the Committee of Ten's^5 Madison conference had sought to do. 
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E. V. Robinson was one observer who rejected the Conference's disavowal of 
general history teaching in the schools. He noted that Professor Salmon also 
disagreed with this56c anc | he offered his own model for grades 9-12 as follows. 

Gr. 9 - Ancient History 

Gr. 10 - Medieval and Modern History 

Gr. 11 - English History 

Gr. 12 - American History and Civics^7 
Sizer observed that had the Ten accurately predicted the changes in American 
Society and education — changes clearly implied in the Commission of Education's 
statistics of 1892 — the Report might have found a more permanent place in 
American school curricula.58 This was particularly true for the Conferene on 
History, Civil Government, and Political Economy. 

The Conference Report Today 
As Tryon noted, many schools adopted some variation of the Conference 
recommendations. Sizer added that, f (I)t is clear that the Commitee of Ten started 
a movement toward research by committee with groups studying all sorts of things 
in the curriculum. 1 ^ As new reports were issued in 1899, 1908, 1910, and 1916, the 
import of the report of 1892 was eroded more and more. By 1980, the Conference 
recommendations had been reduced to a quaint, esoteric document. In 1988, 
however, the Bradley Commission on History in the Schools issued its guidelines and 
acknowledged its intellectual debt to the 'subcommittee 1 on History, Civil 
Government and Political Economy, which 'recommended that all students...should 
take four years of history on the secondary level.'^ The Bradley Commission went 
onto extol the mental disciplinarian view attacked by Hall and no longer held to be 
accurate by most, if not all psychologists. The Commission lamented that 'this 
common, democratic curriculum did not survive the educational changes made 
during and after World War IJgj 
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As was discussed earlier, the winds of educational change were blowing almost 
as soon as the Committee of Ten Report was issued. Mental disciplinarians were 
losing their influence, and developmentalists were gaining greater adherents and 
respect. The Bradley Commission is historically inaccurate in its assertion of the 
common curriculum falling victim to changes during and after World War I. In fact, 
this common curriculum was a sham and was recognized as such by many educators 
in the 1890's. The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, begun 
in 1912-13, had been preceded by three American Historical Association (AHA) 
reports in 1899, 1909 and 1910, which eroded the impact of the Conference Report 
of 1892 within five years of its issuance. 

These AHA reports were either conveniently forgotten or intentionally 
snubbed by the Bradley Commission in its introduction, where it was stated 

The Bradley Commission, however, is the first national group 
to devote its attention exclusively to history in the schools. 
Indeed, the case for the importance of history has not been 
cogently and powerfully made since 1892, when the National 
Education Association appointed a distinguished Committee 
of Ten to examine the entire high school experience. 51 

Clearly, this statement is in error historically, which is more than ironic, 
considering the nature of the report and its recommendations. These inaccuracies 
should not totally undermine the strength of the report; but when the foundation is 
weak, that which is buiit upon it at least must be questioned. Under the 
circumstances, the Bradley Commissioners were obliged to present the borrowings 
from the 1892 report in their historical context. It would not have been enough to 
present the references merely in the context of the Report (which was not done), 
but to present the report in the context of the educational times. It would have 
been preferable to omit the references to the 1892 Report entirely than to 
manipulate their meaning for some smaller, personal reasons. 

The recent unpublished draft prepared by the Curriculum Task Force of the 
National Commission on Social Studies in Schools and the National Social Science 
Disciplinary Associations draws, unknowingly it seems, some interesting parallels 
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with the Report of 1892. The Task Force urges that "coverage 1 should be replaced 
by carefully selected topics studied in depth.'" which is quite similar to intensive 
study devoted to the careful study of some special period recommended by the 
Conference Report of 1892. The Task Force urged a separate course in geography 
that sounds much like the Conference on Geography Report, particularly Houston's 
minority report. There are a number of other similar instances. 

All this, of course, could be a coincidence, and, in fact, probably is. 
Nevertheless, it does indicate the staying power of much of the Report of 1892 and 
the need for better historical perspective on the field of social studies. 

The Committee of Ten Report was born out of concern for the uneven fit 
between schools and colleges and the perceived need for standards, if not 
standardization. The desire for a national curriculum was strong for these men who 
felt that they saw America's needs clearly. Despite that, they still offered no fewer 
than four programs (Classical, Latin-Scientific, Modern Languages, English) for 
students in the high school, all of which they claimed were equally good. The 
Conference on History, Civil Government and Political Economy saw an opportunity 
to increase their time in the schools and attempted to seize that opportunity. Their 
report was lengthy, detailed, and made "nore specific comments and 
recommendations than aiiy other conference. 

Certain hierarchies emerged from that report. Political economy is less 
important than civil government. Civil government is less important than history. 
History is best taught in conjunction with geography, English and/or civil 
government. 

Despite their failure to use the phrase 'social studies,' since it did not come 
into popular use until 20 years later, the Conference advocated a social studies 
approach. The boundaries between and among subjects were fuzzy and often 
traversed in topical pursuit. Intensive study of a period was to include all aspects of 
study, not merely chronology. Study was not just a combined social science 
approach, but one encompassing literature, social sciences, and all aspeccs of human 
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life. In the midst of fragmented argumentation for stronger coverage of geography 
advocated by geographers, or economics advocated by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, and history advocated by reports like those of the Bradley 
Commission, it would not be unwise to use reports like that of 1892 to help get to 
the nub of the issue to many people — social studies or social sciences. At a time 
when social studies did not even exist, a group of educators saw fit to inspire, if not 
invent it, in thought and tone. Their views, though dated, are not out-of-date. 
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^ Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies , published for the 
National Education Association by American Book Co., NY, 1894, p. 3. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Wesley, Edgar B. NEA: The First Hundred Years , Harper and Brothers, NY, 1957. 
^Butler, N.M., Across the Busy Years , Vol. 1, p. 196. 
5 Ibid. p. 197. 
^Committee of Ten', p. 4. 

7 Krug, E. A. Charles W. Elliot and Popular Education , p. 5. 

This according to Selmeir, "Curriculum Construction in National Committees, 
1880-1930," 1948, p. 34 quoting Robinson of the Committee of Ten. 

9 

Butler, op. cit. p. 196. 

1 ^Wesley, op. cit., p. 73. 

^Committee of Ten, p. 8. 
1 ? 

Butler, N.M. "The Reform of Secondary Education in the United States," Atlantic 
Monthly . 73:372-383, March 1894. 

13 

Committee of Ten, pp. 6-7. 

^Boozer, H. R. "The American Historical Assoc ation and the Schools, 1884-1956", 
p. 48. 

15 Ibid, p. 46. 

16 Harley, L. R. Education , p. 334. 

17 Three other Conference members, Hart (1909), Wilson (1924) and Robinson (1929) 
would serve as president of the AHA. 

1 8 

Committee of Ten, p. 17. 

19 Ibid, p. 17. 
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De Garmo, C. "Report of the Committee of Ten," Educational Review VII, March 
1894, p. 275. 
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21 Parker, F. W. "The Report of the Committee of Ten," Educational Review VII, 
May 1894, p. 488. 

22 

Committee of Ten, p. 54. 
23 Tryon, Rolla. The Social Sciences as School Subjects . 
^Committee of Ten, p. 167. 

25 Ibid, p. 170. 

26 

Committee of Ten, p. 168. 

77 

"'Committee of Ten, p. 1/5. 
28 Ibid, p. 175. 
29 Ibid, p. 176. 
30 Ibid, p. 177. 

31 E.g. Egan, K., "Social Studies and the Erosion of Education." Curriculum Inquiry . 

32 Bradiey Commission on History in Schools, "Building a History Curriculum: 
Guidelines for Teaching History in Schools." 

33 Committee cf Ten, p. 177. 

3 ^Ibid, p. 178. 
•a « 

J Committee of Ten, p. 179. 
36 Ibid., p. 179. 
37 Ibid, p. 180. 

38 Tryon, Rolla. The Social Sciences as School Subjects , pp. 11-12. 
39 

Committee of Ten, p. 183. 
W Ibid, p. 189. 
U Ibid, p. 190. 
^Ibid, p. 190. 
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* 3 tt'd,p. 193. 
^Ibid, p. 195. 
^ 5 lbid, p. 197. 
* 6 lbid, p. 198. 

^Herbert Kliebard discusses this more fully in The Struggle for the American 
Curriculum, 1893-1958 , pp. 12-16. 

^ 8 Selmeier, H.L., op. cit., p. 63. 

* 9 lbid, p. 59 and De Garmo, op. cit. 

50 Selmeier, op. cit., p. 57. 

5l Tryon, R., op. cit., p. 12. 

52 Dexter, E. G., Quoted in Sizer, T. R., 5gcondaTy_Schools at the T^rnjrf_ihe 
Century . Yale University Press, 1964, p. 187. 

53 Small, Albion quoted in Kliebard, op. cit. p. 61. 
5 ^Sizer, T. R., op. cit. 

"Committee of Seven of AHA, The Sjudyjrf History in Schools, MacMiilan Co., NY 
1899. 

^Professor Lucy Salmon of Vassar was one of the AHA's Committee of Seven of 
1899. 

^Robinson, E.V. "An Ideal Course in History for Secondary ,chools,» School 
Review , November 1898, p. 672. 

58 Sizer, op. cit, p. 205. 

59 lbid, p. 194. 
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Bradley Commission on 



Guidelines for Teaching History in Schools, p. 1. 



History in Schools, Rnildinp a History Curriculum: 



61 lbid, p. 1. 



62 Ibid, p. 1. 

63^ • , m Tac i, FnrrP of the National Commission on Social Studies in Schools 
andXtTio^'sodaTsci^e^scipUnary Associations "Charting a Course: 
Social Studies Curriculum for the 21st Centruy," Preamble, p. 7. 
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"The Social Contexts of the Committee on Social Studies 

Report of 1916" 

Murry R. Nelson 
(1989) 

No work in social studies has been consistently referred to over the past 75 
years as much as The Social Studies in Secondary Education , Bulletin No, 28 (1916) 
of the United States Bureau of Education. This volume, the Report of the 
Committee on Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganizatic \ of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association has developed a mystique of its 
own and inspired tones of reverence when the work is mentioned. 

Despite this awe, it seems safe to state that few social studies educators have 
ever seen this slim bulletin of 63 pages and even fewer have read it. Yet the Report 
is viewed as seminal in the foundations of the social studies. The recent spate of 
reports on history/geography in the schools places much of the blame for the woeful 
status of history knowledge on the erosive effect on history by social studies over 
the past 75 years. The reference, be it indirect, is to the 1916 Report. 

Even though most social studies educators have failed to read the 1916 
Commission Report, many of those same educators seem to "know" what is 
contained within that Report and see that knowledge as foundational in the 
existence of the very field of social studies. Is it any wonder that social studies 
educators are often at a loss to c.early present the underlying precepts of their 
field? 

What is it that is known about the 19 i 6 Report? The so-called conventional 
wisdom needs to be presented and assessed in the light of today's use of that 
wisdom. This essay will present the 1916 Commission Report in both educational 
and historic contexts. From whence did the ideas for this report emerge and why? 
The procedures and content of the Report are then examined with particular focus 
on the Commission members and their respective ideologies. The last section of this 
piece looks at the Commission Report today in light of the recent rash of. curriculum 
reports and recommendations, it is hoped that by scrutinizing the 1916 Commission 
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Report closely regarding its members, content, structure, historic and educational 
perspectives and impact, the reports of the past years may become more meaningful 
and clearly understood. 

It is interesting that despite the great acknowledgement given to the 
ramifications of the 1916 Commission Report, few scholars have ever examined the 
Report closely. An exception is Michael Lybarger, whose 1981 dissertation, "Origins 
of the Social Studies Curriculum, 1865-1916" almost immediately became a standard 
in the foundational study of the social studies. 

Unfortunately, rather than acting as a catalyst for more interpretive study of 
the Commission Report, it instead was seen by many as the ne plus ultra of this 
analysis. Lybarger, many felt, had "done" the Commission Report. What more 
should be examined regarding it? Surely this Report deserves more attention. One 
examination of the Constitution or even of "A Nation at Risk" hardly is enough. At 
the 1988 meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies, the attention given 
to E. D. Hirsch's Cultural Literacy and Allen Bloom's The Closing of the Amer ican 
Mind resulted in more papers and symposia than have ever been devoted to tht. 1916 
Report at any NCSS meeting. Part of the reason for that is because NCSS was not 
created until March 3, 1921; but nevertheless, this Report has endured and 
generated a body of folk knowledge within and outside the field of social studies 
education. 

What folk knowledge has been handed down regarding this Report? First is the 
fact that this was the first NEA Commission report uter a number of American 
Historical Association and American Political Science Association reports. Second 
was the use of the term social studies, which had not been in popular use before this. 
Third was the curria 'ar structure offered by the report - seventh grade would have 
geography, eighth and eleventh grades United States History, ninth grade would be 
civics, tenth grade European History, and twelfth grade a new course, Problems of 
Democracy. Fourth was the belief that this curriculum immediately fell into place 
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in America's schools, and that's what we still see today. That's it. Through the 
miracle of educational reductionism, the ideology and tenor of the !9I6 Report has 
vanished, the background has been distorted and the flexible curricular structure 
calcified. The Commission Report deserves better. It is hoped that this work will 
build upon Lybarger's scholarship und stimulate more assessments of the Reports of 
this Commission. 

The Commission Reports - Historical Background 
At the time of the appointment of various committees of the National 
Education Associat ! on in 1913, a number of national and international issues were 
prominent and would have an obvious effect on the committee procedure and 
selection of content. The issues were often intertwined, and teasing them out may 
simplify their very complexities. Thus, one should not reduce these issues in the 
singular fashion that they are presented here. That will be done only for clarity. 

First was the threot of war in Europe and the question of potential American 
involvement. At the time of the Committee's appointment (1913), tension was high 
in Europe, but war had not begun. During the two years that the Committee on the 
Social Studies met, the Great War began and grew to engulf most of the European 
continent. The factions for and against American involvement in Europe grew more 
vocal. Unlike World War II, there was often decided indifference toward the war in 
Europe among many Americans. The school curriculum had little response until the 
American entry into the war after the issuance of the Committee Report in 1916. 
Nevertheless, European affairs dominated the international section of major 
newspapers, and this may have had some effect on the Committee as it met from 
1914 to 1916. 

As Europe erupted in war, it also increased the great wave of Eastern and 
Southern European immigrants, most of whom came to America. These immigrants 
were in sharp contrast to the better educated western Europeans who had 
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constituted the previous great wave of emigres. Much like many Asian and South 
American emigres today, these Europeans noi only could not read and write English, 
many could neither read nor write any language. Some had no access to schools 
because of economic reasons or legislative fiat. 

Overall, these emigrants were poorer, had less access to education or proper 
health care, and few contacts with the franchise. Many had been discriminated 
against in their own "homelands" for being minorities in a larger majority-dominated 
society. These immigrants flooded America's shores and crowded America's large 
cities. The Committee was acutely aware of the "problems" generated through the 
arrival and settlement of these immigrants, and the Report reflects that awareness 
and concern. 

Just as today, the arrival of new, unskilled immigrants made the exploitation 
of workers by business a common practice. The use in industrialization was still 
heavily labor intensive, and The immigrants provided the bodies for the sweatshops 
and factories thai grew into larger corporations. The debate over child labor and 
subsequent child labor laws were passed at this time. Laws restricting work to a 54- 
hour week were also passed, and talk of a minimum wage was begun. Nevertheless, 
many workers were working more than 60 hours per week, children were the 
backbone of many industries, and industrial accidents left workers maimed or dead 
with no compensation. 

In the urban slums, cold water flats with no toilets were common, and 
immigrants often were so overcrowded that diseases spread rapidly. Settlement 
Houses and other private social welfare agencies arose to meet the needs of this 
exploited underclass. Many of the members of the 1916 Committee were also 
members of the Municipal League, a socially concerned private organization found 
in cities throughout the United States. 

The exploitation of workers at all levels led to the great rise in unionism from 
the late I800's through the early I9 n 0's. This struggle was fraught with death, 
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destruction of property, and cries of public corruption. The Haymarket Riot of 1886 
was only the beginning of threats, strikes, lockouts and violent union busting 
activities. As active members of the Municipal League with strong social concerns, 
it is highly unlikely that the Committee members were not aware of the union 
activity, as well as the pressures to quash such activities by industrial/corporate 

forces. 

The Commission Reports - Educational Background 
Reducing the tremendous movements in American education from 1900 to 
1916 to a few pages does a disservice to them all, but some should be highlighted, if 
only for purposes of recognition. From this milieu of concerns came many of the 
pressing issues that shaped the Commission on the Reorganization of SEcondary 
Education. 

The rising tide of immigrant children had to be schooled not just for their own 
benefit, but for that of their parents and society generally. Knowledge of language, 
custom, health practices and economic consumerism would be left to the schools to 
provide. All of these concerns and others would be taught to these young 
immigrants so that they would come to understand their civic duties as both citizens 
and landed immigrants. The survival of "proper" civic virtue was dependent upon 

the school's initiative. 

At the time of the Committee's existence, the finest public high schools were 
located in the heart of the cities. Suburbs, as they are known today, hardly existed, 
and smaller town high schools could or would not provide the comprehensive 
curriculum available in the urban centers. Even in the city school systems, fewer 
than 15% of the elementary students went on to high school, often under 10%. To 
put this into today's terms, the dropout rate ran at anywhere from 85 to 90%. 
Recognizing that situation meant that the Committee's recommendations for high 
school were for a very small percentage of students. Thus, the important concerns 
were really for the seventh and eighth grade or, in some places, the ninth. 
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This ambivalence regarding grade nine was due to the fact that the junior high 
school had just begun. The movement to junior highs would flower in the 1920's; and, 
although the Committee was hopeful of this occurring, they could not be sure. 

The calls for a middle school had been prominent as early as 1892 when 
President Eliot of Harvard had chaired the committee of ten which had suggested 
tre earlier introduction of high school subjects. Soon after that, such institutions 
appeared — Richmond Indiana with a 6-2-4- plan in 1896, Baltimore with a 6-3-2 
plan for the brightest students, Berkeley, California and Columbus, Ohio in 1908. By 
1916, over 250 junior high schools had been established nationwide in cities large and 
small. 

With the growth of junior high schools, curricular practices were altered. No 
longer would students leave after graduating elementary schools. Instead, in many 
schools grade nine would be the terminal grade and c .:ulum could be altered 
accordingly. The committee of 1916 acknowledged this, and the overall schema 
presented was dependent up t it. This is often overlooked and will be discussed 
more in the next section. 

The period 1913 - 1916 was the forerunner of the great growth of 
Progressivism in American education following World War I. Col. Parker's ideas 
were furthered by Dewey and his work at the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School. Child-centered and society-centered factions of progressivism would 
emerge after the War, but in 1916, Dewey and the scientific approach to curriculum 
and schooling were favorably viewed by most of the school people on the 
Committee. 

Progressivism in education seemed to fit naturally with the social 
progressivism of the late I800's and the commensurate concerns with social welfare 
for all Americans. This concern led to more attention to "social study" in schools. 
Lybarger notes this concern in social scholars like James Gillette who authored "An 
Outline of Social Study for Elementary Schools" in the American Journal of 
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Sociology in 1914, and especially Franklin Giddings of Columbia, who had direct or 
indirect contact with almost all of the Committee members. (Lybarger, 1981, 175) 

The Committee Report was the climax of over 20 years of various committee 
reports examining the schools and making recommendations for their curriculum. 
The first in 1894 was also under the aegis of the National Education Association and 
was known as the Committee of Ten. The subcommittee on History, Civic 
Government, and Political Economy was chaired by Charles Kendall Adams of the 
University of Wisconsin. This report, 40 pages in length, had over 30 resolutions 
proposed by a committee of 4 historians, 3 political scientists or political 
economists, and 3 school principals. This committee included Woodrow Wilson, E.G. 
Bourne, Jesse Macy and Albert Bushneel Hart, and sought to codify the offerings of 
history in school. They stated that political economy and civil government should be 
coordinated with history and that English and geography should be brought into close 
study with history. Clearly, this is the kind of thinking that led to the creation of 
the term and concept "social studies;" but because it did not exist as such at that 
time, "strict constructionists" argue for history above all. 

The Committee of Ten offered two curricular sequences for history, civil 
government and political economy - a preferred and an alternative sequence. The 
preferred was an eight-year sequence beginning in grade five and carrying through 
grade twelve. It is shown below: 



Grade 5 (referred to as grade ) Biography and Mythology 

Grade 6 

Grade 7 American history and elements of civil government 

Grade 8 Greek and Roman history with their oriental connections 

Grade 9 French history 

Grade 10 English history 

Grade 1 1 American history 

Grade 12 A special period to be studied intensively 
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The alternative six-year plan appeared as follows: 

Grade 7 Biography and Mythology 
Grade 8 

Grade 9 American history and civil government 

Grade 10 Greek and Roman history with their oriental connections 

Grade 1 1 English history 

Grade 12 American history and civil government 

All study should be at least three 40-minute class periods per week for the 
entire school year. 

This report hardly had time to be digested when another report was 
commissioned by the American Historical Association in 1896. This report, the 
Committee of Seven, was chaired by Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin of the 
University of Michigan. Overall, the Committee consisted of only one teacher, and 
this report ./as much more extensive than the previous committee's (1894). The 
volume runs over 250 pages, of which nearly half are appendices consisting of status 
reports on hbtory in American secondary schools, elementary schools, German 
gymnasia, French Lycees, English secondary schools, and Canadian secondary 
schools. 

This Committee recognized the work of the Committee of Ten of 1894 which 
had a coincidental member with the Committee of Seven (Albert Bushnell Hart), but 
noted that this new work was the first to provide a status study and to begin to lay 
"the foundations for a common understanding" (Committee of Seven, 1899,4). .he 
committee would make recommendations for history study in the schools, but noted 
that "when all is said and done, only so much will be adopted as appeals to the sense 
and judgment of the secondary teachers and superintendents, and that any rigid list 
of requirements, or any body of peremptory demands, however judiciously framed, 
not only would, but should, be disregarded in schools whose local conditions make it 
unwise to accept them" (Committee of Seven, 4-5). 
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The Committee presented a four years' course consisting of four blocks or 
periods to be studies in the order presented by the Committee. The first block was 
Ancient History with special reference to Greek and Roman history, but including 
also a short introductory study of the more ancient nations up to about the year 843 

and the treaty of Verdun. 

The second block would cover medieval and Modern European history from the 

end of the above period to present (1899). 

Block three was to be English history from pre-Norman conquest to the 

present. 

The fourth block was to be American history and civil government. In making 
this recommendation, the committee mentioned that American history "is given in 
the eighth and lower grades in probably the vast majority of schools...(Committee of 
Seven, 38). Thus it would be best to offer it later in high school as an advanced 
subject "with the purpose of getting a clear idea of the course of events in the 
building of the American Republic and the development of its political ideas" 
(Committee of Seven, 74). It was thus deemed most expeditious to teach civil 
government and history as one subject rather than as two distinct subjects 
(Committee of Seven, 81). 

The concerns of the elementary schools were addressed by the American 
Historical Association's Committee of Eight, which was constituted in 1905 and 
issued its report in 1909. The committee consisted of three superintendents, two 
members from normal schools, two from colleges, and the chairman, James Alton 
James of Northwestern University. This committee began by acknowledging the 
work of the Committees of 1894 and 1899 and noted that a member of the latter 
committee, Miss Lucy M. Salmon, had also outlined a six-year course of study which 
was though suitable for the elementary schools of the country" (Committee of Eight, 
vii). 

The plan, as stated by the committee, was "based on the proposition that the 
history teaching in the elementary schools should be focused around American 
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history" (Committee of Eight, x)„ The descriptions of the offerings of grades one 
thiough eight are as follows. 

First and second grades should "give the child an impression of primitive life 
and an appreciation of the public holidays" (Committee of Eight, I). They focus on 
Indian Life, Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday, Local Events, and Memorial Day. 

Grade three examines heroes, Columbus, Indians, Independence. Fourth grade 
was to deal with American explorers (i.e. explorers of North America), colonial 
Virginia life, colonial New England life, life in other colonies, local pioneers, 
Washington, New France and Franklin. 

Fifth grade considered more of this, including narrative pre-revolutionary 
biographies; the Revolution and its heroes; the Great West; the Northwest; the New 
Republic and its growth; later great statesmen like Webster, Clay and Calhoun; the 
Civil War; and Great Industries. 

Grade six would introduce American history, then study Ancient Greece and 
her neighbors the Romans, the later Teutons, trade between east and west including 
the Crusades, the age of discovery, and European rivalries of that time. 

Seventh grade would deal with the exploration and settlement of North 
American and fie growth of the colonies until the close of the French and Indian 
War (Committee of Eight, 48). Eighth grade would be the history of the American 
nation. This entire report included lists of books for every section of each grade 
level for teacher and children's uses. The courses were presented in chronological 
outlines. The committee also noted that elementary civics should permeate the 
entire school life of the child. They, too, recommended that "civics and history 
should, so far as possible, be taught as allied subjects..." (Committee of Eight, 1 17). 
However, they also felt that specific civic instruction could not be successfully 
accomplished prior to grade five . 

In 1907 another committee was appointed by the AHA to present a -eport on 
the Study of History in Secondary schools. This Committee (of Five) issued its 
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report in 191 1, by which time one of its members, Charl inn, a professor of 

history at the Lewis Institute, in Chicago had died. Thus, only four members signed 
the report; and of those four, three, A. C. McLaughlin, now of the University of 
Chicago, Charles Haskins of Harvard, and James Harvey Robinson of Columbia, had 
beer, on one of the previous committee reports issued. The fourth member was 
James Sullivan, principal of Boys' High School in Brooklyn. The Committee of Five 
recognized this overlap and noted that they used the Committee of Seven report as 
their starting point. Thus, this new report contained both new recommendations for 
change and for implementing the work of the Committee of Seven. 

Overall, the Committee of Five saw little to change from the 
recommendations of the report twelve years earlier. They felt that a substantially 
similar curriculum in history did exist nationally, and, with local modifications 
where necessary, that this was a good thing. In response, however, to a petition 
from the Headmasters' Association, this new Committee re-examined the block 
schedules of the Committee of Seven. 

After much discussion, the Committee of Five proposed that the new schedule 
be as follows for the four years of high school: 

A. Ancient History to 800 A.D. with the last 500 years to be passed over 

more rapidly. 

B. English History to about 1760. 

C. Modern European History, including introductory medieval history and 
English history from 1760. 

D. American History and government arranged on such a basis that some 
time may be secured for the separate study of government. (In contrast 
to the recommendation of the Committee of Seven.) 

From this mileau of recommendations, reports and assessments, the 1916 
Committee on the Social Studies Report emerged. Shortly afterward (1921) another 
AHA committee (a second Committee of Eight) produced a report on history in the 
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schools. Much of the results of this report and subsequent discussion are to be found 
in issues of Historical Outlook from February to June 1921. 

All of these reports were acknowledged by A. C. Krey and his Committee of 
vhe American Historical Association in a 1926 report that called for a more detailed 
study of history and other social studies in the schools. This led to the formation of 
the exhaustive multi-volume study led by Krey that was published as the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies in the 1930's, Despite the time and effort 
spent, this report seems to have had little effect on social studies in school or out. 
Thus, it becomes more intriguing to recognize the "endurance" of the 1916 report in 
light of so many other reports issued before and after, including ones by the 
American Political Science Association, American Economic Association, and the 
American Sociological Association. 

The Report of the 1916 Committee - 
The Social Studies in Secondary Education 
In 1912, the Committee on Articulation of High School and College of the NEA 
recommended the appointment of high school subject matter subcommittees, and 
these were appointed the next year by the NEA president at that time, Edward F, 
Fairchild, the president of New Hampshire College (now the University of New 
Hampshire). "Many peopk, including each State (sic) superintendent, were asked to 
suggest persons best qualified for this important work" (U.S. Bureau of Education, 
1913, 7). The chairman was Thomas Jesse Jones, formerly of the Hampton Institute; 
and his statement of 1913 indicates his view of the Committee's work. He noted 
that "good citizenship should be the aim of social studies in the school" and that 
social studies should have direct responsibility for the social welfare of the 
community. Thus, only fact, conditions and activities that contribute to human 
betterment should be taught (U.S. Bureau of Education, 1913, 16-17). 

It should be noted that in Clarence Kingsley's address to the NEA as chairman 
of the Committee on Articulation of High School and College, he asserted that: 
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"...each committee has attempted to make these aims 
specific and to express them in terms of the effect to be 
produced upon the boy or girl either in the power to execute 
or in the ability to appreciate rather than in terms of subject 
matter to be mastered." (Kingsley, 1914, 483) 

Thus, subject matter was to be a means to an end, and Kingsley went on to 
illustrate this point for various subject areas. In history, aims such as the 
appreciation of the development of the rights of the individual as achieved by the 
Anglo-Saxon were to be stressed. In civics, a point of view that would lead to 
cooperation with the local charity organization was preferable (Kingsley, 484). 

This was consistent with Jones's statement that an aim of social studies was 
not exhaustive knowledge, but to see the significance of these (community) matters 
and to arouse a desire to know more of environment, i.e. "to think and live 
'civically'" (U.S. Bureau of Education, 1913, 17). 

The Committee on Social Studies had been meeting for approximately a year 
by the time of the 1913 bulletin. Many of their later recommendations were obvious 
in this earlier statement by Jones. The term "civics," for example, was defined as 
including "all the possible activities of the good citizen, whether as individual or 
with private organizations or with the government" (U.S. Bureau of Education, 1913, 
18). 

Before proceeding further it is appropriate to examine more closely the 
individuals who constituted the committee, their ideologies as best can be 
ascertained, and the procedures that resulted in the Committee Report of 1916. In 
that way the contents of the report may make greater sense, particularly when 
viewed against the backdrops presented earlier. 

The committee was dominated, at least in published materials, by the thoughts 
of Thomas Jesse Jones, and Arthur W. Dunn. Both men claimed in correspondence 
to have written the report (Lybarger, 1981). Jones had had a long career at the 
Hampton Institute before joining the Bureau of Education in 1912. There are 
references throughout the report to Hampton where Jones had established one of the 
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first programs in social studies. In Social Studies in the Hampton Curriculum (1906) 
reprinted from a series of articles in the Southern Workman , Jones, who later led 
the Phelps-Stokes Education Fund, presented the foundations for his "civic" thinking. 
Jones' work at Hampton was almost exclusively with blacks and Native Americans 
who were "totally . .' in ideals of the home, the school, the church or the state" 
(Jones, 1906, 2). Jones saw Negroes as inferior, but not hopeless. He believed that 
they might become equal if they were to develop their race through proper 
economics, sociology and civics. If they did, then the eventual eradication of 
prejudice was likely. Social studies was to provide the opportunity for the Negro 
and the Indian "to understand the essentials of a good home, the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, the cost and meaning of education, the place of labor 
and the importance of thrift." (Jones, 1906, I). 

Jones may appear to be a blatant racist with his evolutionary notions. 
Lybarger has shown the great influence of Franklin Giddings and his work at 
Columbia on the influence of climate on character. This was an underlying principle 
of much thought in social work at that time, and it was clearly influential in the 
Municipal League. In addition, however, Jones' thoughts and comments were 
consistent with the evolutionist writings of Lewis Henry Morgan, who envisioned 
human history as consisting of three major ethnical periods — Savagery, Barbarism 
and Civilization — which were passed through sequentially over many years.' 

Jones laments the swift passage from slavery (savagery) to the demands of 
civilization. "The justification of this radical step is in the need of the Negro and 
Indian arising from th^ fact that they have been suddenly transferred from an 
earlier form of society into a later one without the necessary time of preparation." 
(Jones, 1906, 4). Thus, Jones pleaded for patience, moderation and time. Negroes 
and Indians should work hard at their own level rather than demanding more than 
they were capable of. Lybarger quotes Giddings as observing that, "(The Negro) still 

'An excellent discussion of the evolutionists is found in Marvin Harris' The Rise of 
Anthropological Theory , Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 1968. 
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relapses into savagery, but kept inn contact with whites he readily takes the 
external impress of civilization." (Lybarger, 175). Thus, blacks should listen to 
whites for guidance and character, not other blacks. This paternalism may seem 
admirable, but it is still racism, however benign. The view was reflected in the ideas 
of many of the committee's members. 

William Arey of the Hampton Institute had been a colleague of Jones there and 
had also studied sociology as a graduate student at Columbia under Franklin 
Giddings, as had S. B. Howe of the Committee. Lybarger observed that Kingsley had 
taken a course from Giddings at Columbia (Lybarger, 1981). 

J. Lynn Barnard had a Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania and was in 
the School of Pedagogy in Philadelphia as a professor of history and government. 
The school was attached to Central High School, whose principal from 1893 to 1920 
was Robert Ellis Thompson. Up until 1892, Thompson had been a professor of social 
science at the University of Pennsylvania where he espoused the same social 
Darwinist thought as Giddings (Lybarger, 1981, Chapter III). 

George Bechtel, Frank Boyden, Jessie Evans and J. Herbert Low had all 
"attended colleges and took coursework in sociology at institutions where Giddings' 
textbooks are known to have been used." (Lybarger, 124). This is speculative, but 
still makes the influence of Giddings and other social Darwinists a real possibility. 

Henry Burch was another graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and 
"spent three years at the School of Pedagogy, before joining the Department of 
History and Economics at Central High School where he taught until 1912" 
(Lybarger, 1 14), the year that the Committee was originally appointed. 

F. W. Carrier, as part of the subcommittee that authored the 1915 Bulletin, 
"The Teaching of Community Civics" had helped gather the data for said bulletin as 
did Kingsley, while participating in a course taught at Hyannis (MA) for teacher of 
community civics. The course was taught by J. Lynn Barnard; and although not part 
of that subcommittee, Jessie Evans did provide acknowledged suggestions in its 
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writing* She also co-authored with Bernard two civics books based on the 
recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies. 

Blanche Hazard, the other woman on the committee was at the High School of 
Practical Arts in Boston when the committee was appointed, but had joined the 
faculty at Cornell, which had deep roots in the social welfare movement, by the 
time the report was published in 1916. 

William T. Morrey, a history teacher, and William A* Wheatley were among the 
ten committee members who were also members of the National Municipal League, 
according to Lybarger (Barnard, Bechtel, Branison, Burch, Carrier, Jones, Kingsley, 
and Dunn were the others). 

William H. Mace had a Ph.D. from Jena University in Prussia and an LLD from 
Syracuse. At the time of the Committee's Report, he had been retired for more 
than ten years as a professor of history and political science. 

James Harvey Robinson, the only committee member who had served on a 
previous committee (that of 1892-94), was one of the most respected of American 
historians and at the peak of his career in 1912. He had written books on various 
aspects of European history, including the French Revolution, the rise of Prussia, 
Italian city-states and western civilization. 

Two of the original members of the Committee, H. M. Barrett, principal of 
East High School in Denver and Alexander E. Cance of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College (now University of Massachusetts - Amherst) left the Committee before the 
final report, an^ Bechtel, Carrier, Hamilton and Kingsley were appointed some time 
after the formation of the original committee. 

Arthur W. Dunn, the Secretary of the Committee was also not an original 
committee member, but was employed as civic education specialist in the Bureau of 
Education. The Bureau had no specialists in secondary education (U.S. Bureau of 
Education, 1913, 5); but because the Municipal League paid part of Dunn's salary 
while he was at the Bureau, he was the exception to the above statement (Lybarger, 
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191). Dunn had studied sociology at the University of Chicago under Albion Small 
and, before coming to the Bureau, had been director of instruction and training in 
civics for the Indianapolis schools. 

It should be clear that the National Municipal League had a great interest in 
the committee's work. The League was a non-partisan (though vehement anti- 
Socialist) organization interested in reform through gradual and orderly change. 
Members of the League felt that the key to Municipal reform lay in education - first 
through adult social study clubs. Social studies to the Municipal League was "the 
simplified findings of social science and sociology whose dissemination will 
ameliorate the lot of unfortunate city dwellers in order to establish the necessary 
preconditions for Municipal reform. 11 (Lybarger, 207). 

In 1903, a League Committee on Civic Education (which included Dunn, 
Carrier and Barnard) had recommended that students study the present, not the 
past, and, if possible, the future. Despite appearances, Lybarger notes that there 
was "no evidence of conspiracy or desire to restrict choices available to children in 
American schools." (Lybarger, 265). Clearly the bulk of the Committee members 
had a very consonant ideology, and that will be discussed more freely below* 

The Committee was appointed by the NEA president, but very few members of 
the Committee were NEA members. Kingsley and Jones were likely given their 
head to recommend appointees, and it is no surprise that the Committee w^.s heavily 
weighted toward social reformers. The Committee met for three years for sessions 
of one or two days each and subcommittees mel at other limes. Jones noted in his 
preface that the committee had conferred with many persons not members of the 
committee and had met in conference with representative of the American 
Historical Association and the American Political Science Association. 

Jones also notes in the preface a 1915 report wri + ten by a subcommittee and 
published as "The; Teaching of Community Civics" (Bulletin 1915, No. 23). "This 
bulletin, which is referred to in the body of the present repc t, should be considered, 
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therefore, as an integral part of the Report of the Committee on Social Studies." 

(U.S. Bureau of Education, 1916, 6). That 1915 Bulletin was, as mentioned 

previously, developed in the summer of 1914 when Dr. Barnard conducted a course, 

at the invitation of the Massachusetts Board of Education, for teachers of 

community civics. The sentiments of the Commissioner of Education were 

consonant with the subcommittee that prepared the report. The Commissioner, 

P. P. Claxton, noted; 

"For good citizenship men and women must not only have 
good will, but an abiding interest in the welfare of the 
community. They must also have a working knowledge of 
social agencies, good judgment as to methods of social 
activities, and a more or less comprehensive understanding of 
fundamental principles of social life and progress." (U.S. 
Bureau of Education, 1915, No. 23, 5) 

This bulletin was divided into three parts, the latter being bibliographical 
suggestions. Part 1 was "Aims and Methods in Teaching Community Civics." The 
good citizen was defined as "a person who habitually conducts himself with proper 
regard for the welfare of the communities of which he is a member, and who h 
active and intelligent in his cooperation with his fellow members to that end." 
(Bulletin, 1915, No. 23, 9). Stages in developing good citizenship were described and 
community civics defined and described. Since these duplicate the statements of 
the 1916 Bulletin, tney will not be given here. Eleven elements of welfare for study 
were listed in part 1 and described more fully in part II. These elements were the 
same given in the chairman's statement of 1913 and the final report of 1916. There 
were minor modifications, but the essence of this report was given in 1913 and 
developed in the subsequent reports of 1915 and 1916. The key elements of welfare 
for study were health, protection of life and property, recreation, education, civic 
beauty, wealth, communication, transportation, migration, charities, correction. 

The body of the 1916 Report begins on page 9 with a definition of social 
studies as "those whose subject matter relates directly to the organization and 
development of human society, and to man as a member of social groups." 
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(Bulletin, 196, 9). The aims of social studies were social efficiency, the cultivation 

of good citizenship, including loyalty to high national ideals* The Committee was, it 

stated, more interested in "socialization" than the number of social studies offered 

or the number of hours for each* 

One of the most important statements in the introduction noted that, 

The Committee has refrained from offering detailed outlines 
of courses, on the ground that they tend to fix instruction in 
stereotyped forms inconsistent with a real socializing 
purpose. The selection of topics and the organization of 
subject matter should be determined in each case by 
immediate needs* (Bulletin, 1916, 10) 

The Committee went on to illustrate the importance of teachers' independent 
selections of data with a quote from Bulletin, No. 17 "Civic Education in Elementary 
Schools as Illustrated in Indianapolis" by Arthur W. Dunn. 

Lest one believe that the social reformist bent of the Committee made it 
solely social reconstructionist in philosophy, the Committee's next concern clearly 
belies that. They noted that the high school course had been determined t o li/qely 
by supposed future needs and called for more emphasis on present needs and past 
experience. 

The next concern of the committee was curricular continuity, which was in 
some disarray with the advent of the junior high school. They noted that secondary 
education must now include grades seven and eight. As mentionr -J eorlier, the junior 
high school plan flowered in the I920's. One early rationale -or junior highs and a 
6-3-3 alignment was to keep students a year longer and school them in better 
citizenship (Briggs, 1920). 

The committee explained what it called rhe "cycle" plan of organization — two 
three-year cycles preceded by an earlier six-year cycle — as coinciding roughly with 
the physiological periods of adolescence, but was "based chiefly upon the practical 
consideration that large numbers of children complete their schooling with the sixth 
grade and another Icrge contingent with the eight and ninth grades," (Bulletin, 1916, 
12). This is a vital component of the Report easily ignored by later eulogists of it. 
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The Report recognized a very real problem of early school leavin . Statistical data 
and many cultural anecdotes of the time illustrate the vividness of this "problem." 
The Committee of 1916 essentially reduced the vital content of social studies to 
European history, geography, American history and civics. They did not believe that 
a "double dose" of them was the answer for all. They also recognized the shallowness 
required to make them understandable to all in grades 7-9. The Committee thought 
civics was necessary in both eighth and ninth grade, not only if many schools 
remained on an 8-4 organizatIon,but to provide the pupil with a "motivation for the 
continuation of his education" (Bulletin, 1916, 14). If the percentage of students 
going on to high school (becauss of stricter compulsory attendance regulations) had 
approached what is true today, it seems obvious that the Committee would have 
taken a different turn. What that might have been would be merely speculative, but 
that will be discussed in the next section of this essay. The Committee also 
recognized the societal needs impacting upon the school, and to some extent, bought 
into the industrial model of schooling. They note that non-native or native children 
might need more or less American or European history. However, "In both European 
and American history the selection of topics for emphasis should, within certain 
limits at least, be made to meet industrial or other specific needs," (Bu'letin, 1916, 
13) including local or current circumstances. 

Part II of the Commission Report presented the seventh, eight and ninth grade 
curriculum with more discussion and examples. A number of combinations were 
offered for one-half or whole year coursework, all involving European history, 
geography, civics and American history. A number of admirable references to the 
Indianapolis program (developed by Dunn) are made. 

In addition, a discussion of sixth grade geography work is included to show the 
continuity of method from elementary to secondary schooling. According to the 
Committee, sixth grade geography was to be Africa and South America in the first 
half of the year and the United States in the second half. Sixth grade history 
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roughly paralleled this. This is interesting, because these "observations" of sixth 
(and fifth grade) seem to have no basis in previous recommendations or cited status 
research. 

The overall rationale for history offerings n grades seven and eight is taken 
from Dewey's notions of relating study to the child's world. "No history, therefore, 
should be treated as though it had meaning or value in itself, but should constantly 
be made to show Its relation or contribution to the present" (Bulletin, 1916, 21). The 
close coordination of American history with community civics was intentional and 
reflected the earlier "elements of welfare" mentioned in Jones' work, the 1913 
Bulletin statement, and the 1915 Bulletin on Civics by the subcommittee led by 
Barnard. These elements were listed on page 18, but three additional topics appear 
in the 1916 Bulletin and focus on community agencies — 12) How governmental 
agencies are conducted; 13) How governmental agencies are financed; 14) How 
voluntary agencies are conducted and financed. 

The Committee, while seemingly sympathetic to the War in Europe, seemed to 
take a more isolationist view of the curriculum by referring to "internationalism" as 
sometimes having a tendency to undermine "our" sense of the importance of 
National solidarity. World community was fine in its place, but first "there must be 
efficient and self-respecting nationalism" (Bulletin, 1916, 26). The Committee did go 
on to concede the increasing state of world interdependence and need for world 
understanding. That was to be fostered through community civics. 

The section, civic relations of vocational life, was probably most reflective of 
Jones and the Hampton curriculum. 

The chief purpose of the phase of the ninth-year work now 
being emphasized should be the development of an 
appreciation of the social significance of all woik;...of the 
necessity for social control, governmental and otherwise, of 
the economic activities of the community...(Bulletin, 1916, 
27). 
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Superintendent Wheatley's work (a committee member) in Middletown (CT) 
was then described and lauded. Other examples were also given to coincide with a 
number of the elements of welfare. 

Part 111 described the work for grades 10-12. The general outline was one year 
of European history to the end of the seventeenth century; one or one-half year of 
European history, including English history, since the end of the seventeenth 
century; one or one-half year of American history and one or one-half year of the 
problems of American democracy. This is the cycle repeated from grade seven to 
nine. The decision as to which course is most appropriate for each student was 
addressed by the Committee. "(I)t would seem desirable for the pupil, whose time 
in the last three years is limited, to take those social studies which would most 
directly aid him to understand the relations of his own social life." (Bulletin, 1916, 
35). The equal amount of time given to pre-seventeenth and to recent history was 
noted by the committee whose members were convinced that "recent history is 
richer in suitable materials for secondary education than the more remote periods, 
and is worthy of more intensive study." (Bulletin, 1916, 36). 

As to course organizat'on, the Committee subscribed to a topical or problem 
method, as opposed to a method based on chronological sequence alone and felt 
those problems should be selected with the pupil's immediate interest and general 
social significance in mind (Bulletin, 1916, 37). Of particular concern would be the 
aforementioned elements of welfare. 

In considering principles underling history instruction, the Committee stated 
that "the historical training acquired by the pupils is not proportional to the number 
of courses offered. The Committee struggled with this and with different 
approaches to history, but found no substitute for the chronological organization of 
history adequately meeting the needs and conditions of secondary education 
(Bulletin, 1916, 48). But rather than a comprehensive overview, the Committee 
considered one year of school work on one historical epoch, permitting the teacher 
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free choice within these limits. This sounds similar to the "special period" studied 
intensively in grade twelve recommended by vhe Committee of Ten in 1894. 

To the Committee of 1916, the Problems uf American Democracy course 
might also be seen as appropriate for intensive study. The Committee was 
responding to the demands of economists and sociologists and the perceived needs of 
high school students in proposing this course, which in its content of issues would 
vary from year to year and class to class. 

Illustrations for the course were given, drawn in part from Jones' work at 
Hampton Institute. The Committee noted that they could find "no better 
illustration of the organization of economic and sociological knowledge on a problem 
basis...than that offered in the work of this institution" (Hampton). (Bulletin, 1916, 
55-56). Because of the innovative nature of this proposed course, the committee 
urged experiment in the content of this course using the principles applied to 
community civics (i.e., the elements of welfare). 

Part IV of the Report dealt with teacher preparation and relied upon standards 
proposed previously by Dunn to test the value of civics instruction. These included 
the pupil's present interest as a citizen, motives for studying civics, stimulation of 
cooperation among pupils, cultivation of judgment and initiative in civic situations 
and subject matter organized on the basis of the pupil's past experiences, immediate 
interests, and needs of his present growth. 

While offering few suggestions for improvement, the Committee did note that 
"the greatest obstacle to the vitalization of the social studies is the lack of 
preparation on the part of teachers (Bulletin, 1916, 58). The next greatest was the 
lack of suitable textbooks. 

The Committee was less concerned about textbooks because they were 
confident of the future fluidness of the social studies curriculum, precluding the use 
of the same text each year. History and social science instruction would 
"vary...from term to term from class to class and even from pupil to pupil. The 
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future textbook will accordingly be less and less a compendium of information and 
more and more a manual of method and illustrated material...(Bulletin, 1916, 62). 

Textbooks might be abandoned, and that was seen as a wholesome 
development, within reason, as was the development of local materials* These can 
be boring and useless, however, and rarely "constitute suitable textbooks or 
adequate substitutes for them M (Bulletin, 1916, 63). 

On this note the Committee Report ends. 

Analyzing the 1916 Report and Its Use Today 

Barr, Barth and Shermis have noted the tremendous, unanticipated impact that 

the 1916 Report had on the public schools. 

The primary effect seems to have been to establish a 
certain organization of courses, paradoxically the very part 
of the report not recommended for universal use. The call for 
developing unique curriculum suited for local use seems to 
have ben ignored, as was the integration of history and civics, 
and the use of topics or problems as a basis for course 
structure. (Barr, Barth and Shemis, 27). 

Briggs found in 1920 that history, geography and civics were the offerings 

basically in grades seven, eight and nine. Five years later Wilson found similar 

patterns, as did others through the thirties and forties. The patterns observed, 

however, as Barr, Barth and Shermis noted, were the courses not recommended for 

universal use. Thus began a mythology persistent today of the course 

recommendations as the key to the 1916 Report. A continued view of social studies 

as social science coursework persisted based, at least in part, on an erroneous (or 

non) reading of the 1916 Report. The writers of the Committee Report were far 

more flexible than the misinterpretations of the report would imply; but, as noted, 

these Committee members did have strong ideological biases and that report as well 

as others should be read with an eye for scrutinizing closely the biases of the 

authors. 
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The 1916 Report began in a way different from the previous AHA reports, that 
is by failing to note any previous work done by others in the area. Each AHA Report 
acknowledged previous AHA work as well as the NEA Committee of 1894 and, 
sometimes, the American Sociological Society or American Political Science 
Association reports. But the members of the 1916 Report chose not to do this. 
Even if some members were unfamiliar with previous reports, the committee 
collectively could not have been. After all, Robinson had been on the Committee of 
Ten in ! 892, and he was actively involved with the AHA. 

This lack of credit may seem trivial, but I see it as sending two or three 
messages. First, the Committee could have been saying that it felt the previous 
reports were worthless and would not give them credit. Second, the Committee 
might have been concerned that the NEA, not the AHA or other social science 
groups, should be the body to make statements of curriculum policy and not matter 
what was in previous AHA Reports, the Committee simply would not acknowledge 
it. It might also have been that Dunn and/or Jones, in writing the report, had failed 
to draw enough on the Committee members 1 expertise, and simply weren't familiar 
enough with what the previous AHA reports had to say. 

Despite the flexibility, the Committee felt history could not simply stand on 

its won as the AHA committees had. History, too, had to answer the test of good 

citizenship. As Jones noted in 1913, "recent history is more important than ancient; 

our own than that of foreign lands; labors and plans of the multitudes more than the 

pleasures and dreams of the few. 11 (U.S. Bureau of Education, 1913, 18). Economic 

concepts would provide rhe students with clearer understandings of the citizen's role 

;n a socially responsive democracy. 

The student should, at the end of the course, be in a 
position to see just what social workers, single taxers, 
socialists or organized labor advocates and government 
regulation enthusiasts are trying to accomplish. The ideal of 
individual and social welfare will in the manner be impressed 
upon his mind and serve as an inspiration for his life work. 
(Bulletin, 1913, 26). 
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The Committee of 1916 believed h what we refer to as social Darwinism. 
Natural selection played a strong part in societies' successes as well as the success 
of individuals or groups within a society. Change was slow, yet generally accretive. 
Success came by knowing your place in the social order and slowly working to 
improve it. Education was the key to municipal and, generally, social reform. One 
would profit by studying the functions of government where one's impact might be 
felt. Thus, city, not national, government study was most important. 

The Committee members, as Lybarger observed, were strongly opposed to 
socialism. They saw nothing wrong with the system as designed; it was practice 
which was often corrupt, and education would highlight this. I am convinced that in 
today's curriculum, many of the Committee members would support free enterprise 
education and that sort of economic education. 

Lybarger has observed that many Committee members saw the need first for 
order in the school in order to insure the safety of the Republic (Lybarger, 253). He 
also noted that, 

Obedience, patience, punctuality and hope, ^ etc., 
considered as the virtues of citizenship and embodied in 
school curricula, mean that educators view the good citizen 
as "obedient... 1 But citizenship in a democratic republic may 
require other virtues. For example, the good citizen in 1916- 
17, might have needed to evaluate the way in which the 
United States was becoming involved in World War I... 

Had members of the Committee on Social Studies 
understood citizenship in other ways, they might have 
modified or changed their list of civic virtues. The Social 
Studies in Secondary Education might have read: 'The good 
citizen is not only obedient, helpful and courteous, but also is 
intelligent, assertive and critical (Lybarger, 83). 

Thus, early on social studies "were drained of critical content in order to 
pursue the piecemeal improvement of social, economic and political conditions while 
at the same time obscuring the causes of poor conditions" (Lybarger, 299). 

As Barr, Barth and Shermis noted, the reverence to the mistaken notions of 
what the 1916 Report said endure. This, despite more extensive reports that 
followed. (It should be noted that of the spate of reports issued between 1895 and 
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1935, the two most flexible and shortest were the NEA Reports of 1894 and 1916, 
and these have become the most referred to for what they supposedly said.) The 
National Society for the Study of Education's Yearbook (Part II) of 1923 was devoted 
to the social studies and examined many experiments in curricular offerings* The 
American Political Science Association's report of 1916 referred to and supported 
much of the NEA Report of 1916. The tremendous AHA undertaking, the study of 
the Social Studies in the Schools, first proposed in 1926 and completed ten years 
later, seems to have been universallv ignored by social scientists and educators. Yet 
the "romance 11 of the 1916 Report endures. 

The parallels between 1916 and today are worth noting and discussing. Then, 
as now, we have increasing concern with immigration, only this time the immigrants 
<:ome not from Europe, but Latin America and East Asia. English only regulations of 
the early 1900's have become the more sophisticated "English as official language 
laws" of the 19803 and 90s. 

The new immigrants are putting an added strain on already pressed social 
services, including the schools. In addition, there are those who see American life 
as "we" knov it threatened by minorities becoming the majority, as will be the case 
by the year 2000 in California. Schools are being looked to once again to "properly" 
Americanize these new youngsters. 

The dropout rate among minorities is over 25%, maybe as much as 50%, 
depending on measures used. The overall dropout rate is of pressing concern, and the 
social studies curriculum need*', to be restructured by local districts with this in 
mind. Many studies of dropouts have indicated that the curriculum is part of the 
reason students drop out, rather than part of the solution to preventing dropping out. 
(Nelson, 1987). 

A related concern to dropping out is drugs. Many students drop out who have 
become drug users. Drugs are clearly a factor in dropout, and the major factor in 
the dramatic increase in violent crime incidents nationwide. 
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The United States has become in the I980's the leading debtor nation in the 
world. Can schools continue to ignore such things in their social studies 
curriculums? 

The spate of new reports and studies in the past six years — What Our 17-Year 
Olds Know; "Madison High School;" The Bradley Commission's, "Building a History 
Curriculum"; Bloom's Closing of the American Mind , Hirsch's Cultural Literacy and 
the National Commission on Social Studies in the Schools — constitute a period in 
social studies education that is much like the early twentieth century when reports 
were issued with regularity. 

It is difficult to assess and keep track of today's reports, and the Report of 
1916 can be helpful in that process. The recommendations of 1916 that are most 
useful should be borrowed, but viewed in context* Social studies curriculum can and 
should be flexible and teacher developed, A truly independent curriculum that is not 
like all others would seem to have much to be considered by teacher-curriculum 
developers. 

Returning to some previous notions of history or social studies curriculum 
which are "traditional" is foolish without keeping in mind that another century of 
history has transpired while efforts to institutionalize the history up to 1916 go on. 
The Bradley Commission report laments the demise of the "common democratic 
curriculum" of 1892 (Bradley Commission, I). Their recommendations reflect the 
strong history base of the members of the commission. Though many of their themes 
seem broader in scope, the strong ideological notion of history for the sake of 
history contrasts sharply with some other reports and reflects the earlier concerns 
of AHA reports. 

Just as this essay sought to present a sociology of knowledge approach to the 
1916 Report, so should today's reports be scrutinized. Who are the folks writing 
these reports, and who is appointing them? What constituencies do they represent 
and what ideologies do they seek to put forth? 
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As Lybarger noted, there is no reason to believe that the report writers of 
1916 were conspiratorial or meant to restrict choices available to children in 
American schools (Lybarger, 25). Similarly, there is no evidence that any of today's 
report writers have such notions in mind. It behooves educators to know, however, 
much more about the experts who put forth recommendations for the social studies 
curriculum and the schools. 

All of the reports issued so far have strong ideological underpinings. That is a 
strength of the character of the reports. Those ideologies are often ignored in 
accepting reports at face value. In order to fully understand and appreciate the 
"new 11 reports, members of the field of social studies must be facile with their own 
foundations and ideological biases. It is hoped that this essay fosters that process. 
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SHAPING INFLUENCES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 



The University of Chicago, sometimes called "the Midway", 
has been described as a place "for archers and men with cata- 
pults." During 1926-1927, the graduate faculty of the College 
of Education was the capital of curriculum thought and practice. 
It included authorities such as George S. Counts, W. W. Charters, 
Franklin Bobbitt, Charles H. Judd, Frank N. Freeman, Karl J. 
Holzinger, and William S. Gray. John Gunter observed that 
"there is nothing provincial about the Midway" for "the 
university has, one might say, its own nationalism. " 1 

Tyler's early arrival before the opening of fall quarter 
allowed him the opportunity to pass both the foreign language 
and the qualifying examinations for the doctorate. That 
year, he studied courses under Counts, Judd, and Charters, 
all of whom were chief contributors to the process of curriculum 
reconstruction or development in the proposals and recommendations 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. The 
Society's Twenty-Sixth Yearbook stands as a tribute to the 
Chicago education f acul ty , for it is a watershed in the cur- 
riculum field. Tyler says that the contributions of Counts, 
Judd, and Charters as disclosed in that volume filtered down 
to him: "Throughout the next two decades (1926-1947), that 
Yearbook was a guiding factor in th<=: development of curricula 
in the United States and sever* 1 foreign countries . " 2 

Tyler indicated that the ideas of Counts were influential 
factors in his doctoral education. The Counts article, "Some 
Notes on the Foundation of Curriculum," delineated a series 
of six topics: 1) the social purposes of education, 2) the 
function of the school, 3) curriculum-making and the nature 
of the society, 4) curriculum-making and the nature of the 
learner, 5) curriculum-making and the organization of knowledge, 
and 6) curriculum-making and the scientific method. 3 Categories 
3, 4, and 5 ultimately became the sources for what came to 
be called the Tyler Rationale. The last category made the 
deepest impression on Tyler's future intellectual stance. 
Counts argued that the relation of the scientific method 
to the construction of curriculum was the central question 
of importance in the domain of cons true ting an institution 
that would provide for the needs of each person. Counts 
argued that the curriculum developer has an arduous task: 
"Indeed, the thesis flight very well be defined that the 
curriculum-maker has a more difficult task than the engineer, 
the lawyer, the physician, or the clergyman." 4 

Counts believed that if the scientific method was to 
render a maximal service to the cause of education, then 
the limitation through which it operated had to be clearly 
understood. He stated that the science of education exhibited 
the limitation of all science, and that the situation was 
further complicated by the fact that the science of curriculum 
construction was an applied science. The basic liabilities 
were incompleteness, the seeming omnipotence of the scientific 
procedure, and the individual curriculum designer's affective 
stance. The fundamental goal of education, according to 
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Counts, couid not be discerned from the manipulation of 
scientific instruments and procedures. 

The fundamental goals of education are the product 
of a process of evaluation whicn, while depen »nt 
on the results of science, cannot be identified 
wiU. those results. But, when once the purposes 
or goals of education are determined, the field 
is clear for the work of educational science. We 
cannot hope that science can give us a complete edu- 
cational philosophy, but it can at least give us 
an effective educational technique. 5 

It was Counts' concept of science as a tool or instrument 
that affected Tyler's intellectual development. This was 
indicated in a letter from Tyler to Counts on the occasion 
of the latter' s retirement from Southern Illinois University 
in June, 1971. "It was forty-five years ago this fall that 
I had the privilege of being a student in your class (Edu- 
cational Sociology)," he wrote. "The new perspective I at- 
tained and the method of thought you stimulated have been 
very helpful to me ever since." 6 

Charles H. Judd was the head of the School of Education 
at the University of Chicago. He taught Tyler courses in 
advanced educational psychology. Judd placed an emphasis 
upon social studies and did important work in elaborating 
techniques for school surveys. Like Counts, Judd argued 
against the segregation of technical from academic high 
schools, the making of curriculum by legislatures and pressure 
groups, and the more individualistic aspects of certain 
academic disciplines. Judd was primarily interested in studies 
designed to gauge the social implications of standard school 
subjects. Three principles that he advocated and consistently 
exemplified in his scholarship and research had an influence 
on Tyler. 

The first was his belief that a sound foundation for 
educational policy and practice had to be based on facts 
and tested principles rather than on speculation or collections 
of best practices. The second was his view that, if the 
school was to be effective, its aims and content had to be 
derived both from a study of society and from a study of 
the learner. These aims and content had to be translated 
into concrete curriculum materials appropriate for the maturity 
level of the pupils. The third principle was " tough-mindness . " 
Judd thought that because education involved the welfare 
of children, many educators were overly sentimental and reacted 
to children in terms of emotion rather than on the basis 
of rational considerations. Tyler later recalled: 

Mr. Judd's strict adherence to the canons of in- 
ductive logic and deductive logic, his willingness 
to face new facts that upset previous explanations, 
his unshaken attitude toward scientific method no 
matter how unpleasant the implications, represented 
"tough-mindness" to an unusual degree.' 



Tyler's dissertation, "Statistical Methods for Utilizing 
Personal Judgments to Evaluate Activities for Teacher Training 
Curricula," reflects a Judian focus, for Judd had made the 
Department of Education a major center for the quantitative 
study of education. 8 Judd's seeming influence on Tyler can 
be further illustrated by an illuminating comment by Harold 
Rugg: 

Judd believed in having a small, highly selected body 
of students who would work with meticulous care at 
the laboratory analysis of human behavior. This led 
him to develop the famous laboratory at the University 
of Cnicago . They fixed their studies on the processes 
of education and the psychology of social forces. ^ 

The most lasting influence on the theoretical development 
of Tyler was W. W. Charters. Tyler took three courses in 
the techniques of curriculum construction from Charters. 
In fall, 1926, he also worked as a statistical technical 
on the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study which was directed 
by Charers. The purpose of the study was to determine the 
objectives and content for the curriculum of teacher education 
by collecting and analyzing the activities of teachers. 

Tyler was impressed by Charters' ability to state his 
intentions in simple sentences and then outline them clearly 
in procedural terms. Tyler remarked twenty-seven years later: 

I have never before seen anyone more succinctly 
summarize the previous discussion or more clearly 
raise relevant questions which kept the conference 
moving ahead constructively and developed a common 
understanding of the purpose and procedure of the 
study. 10 

Tyler was also impressed by the way Charters conducted 
staff meetings. Charters would accept criticism from faculty 
and students on the specificity of some tasks of the Common- 
wealth Teacher Training Study: "This was the first of many 
times that I saw Mr. Charters use criticism, not as something 
to refute, but as a stimulus to further study which resulted 
in the modification and revision of earlier views." 11 

MOVE TO CHAPEL HILL 

Tyler had planned to journey back to the University of 
Nebraska and work in the Bureau of Educational Research in 
the Teachers College. But the Great Depression had struck 
the heartland of the nation, and the Nebraska legislature 
had cut the University's budget. Tyler considered himself 
fortunate to secure his first faculty appointment as an associate 
professor of education at one of the South 1 s most respected 
institutions of higher learning, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. No doubt he got the position because 
of his outstanding academic record at the University of Chicago 
and his experiences in teacher supervision at the University 
of Nebraska. 12 te 
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The School of Education was experiencing substantial 
growth with the help of a grant of $75,000 from the General 
Education Board to support a five-year program of practice 
teaching based at the Chapel Hill High School. The 1927-28 
appropriation would pay the salaries of three staff members 
of the School of Education to supervise practice teaching 
in Engl ish, French, Latin , mathematics and natural science . 
Tyler taught methodology courses to future science and mathe- 
matics teachers at Chapel Hill. He also worked with teachers 
from the mountain communities of North Carolina. He spent 
the first year in three different cities in the eastern half 
of the state. The second year he worked in the western half 
of the state with his headquarters at Asheville. 

Tyler was also responsible for establishing a state-wide 
testing program for the high schools. In this effort, he 
combined curriculum and instruction with testing . He real i zed 
that to develop effective tests, he had to be in direct contact 
with teachers, for they are the ones in contact with pupils 
and hence the ones through whom the results of scientific 
findings concerning curriculum and instruction with testing 
could finally reach students. John Dewey had reached the 
same conclusion when, in his characteristic way, he took 
a long look ahead toward a science of education and observed: 

As far as schools are concerned, it is certain 
that the problems which require scientific treat- 
ment arise in actual re lationships with students . 
Consequently, it is impossible to see how there 
can be adequate flow of subject matter to Jet and 
ccntrol the problems investigators deal with, un- 
less there is active participation on the part of 
ti.ose directly engaged in teaching. ^ 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Iii fall 1329, Charters brought three of his former students 
from tne University of Chicago to join the staff of the Bureau 
of Educational Research: Tyler, W # H. Cowley, and Edgar Dale. 
With his background in mathematics and statistics, Tyler 
was the logical choice to head the Division of Accomplishment 
Tests, but Tyler had misgivings. "I was greatly disappointed," 
he later recalled. "I thought of myself a;3 a curriculum 
and instruction person, not in the field of testing." But, 
because he wanted to be of help, he took the appointment . 1 4 

The Bureau was expanding in order to serve more adequately 
the educational needs of the University itself. In the five 
major colleges enrolling freshmen (Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce, Education and Engineering), junior deans 
had been appointed to give leadership to the education and 
guidance of lower-division students. Charters and his staff 
devoted much of their time and energy to assisting the junior 
deans in this difficult task. 
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Charters also requested Tyler 1 s aid on a project with 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute (now the 
Rochester Institute of Technology) • The purpose of the project 
was to develop a new program for engineering students who 
were reluctant to tackle the abstractions in the curriculum. 
Since they were working with a technical institute, Charters 
and Tyler were free to use bold thinking and creative planning. 
They worked out their ideas rapidly with more adequate under- 
standing and more effective implementation than on any other 
project they had previously encountered. 

In an article that grew out of the project, Tyler dis- 
tinguished between "grading" and "evaluation. 11 Grading was 
represented in many institutions as a measurement of a student's 
accomplishments in terms of information that supplied the 
criteria for a grade. Tyler stressed the need for compre- 
hensive measurement or evaluation with reference to the 
student 1 s interests, character traits, accomplishments, and 
abil ities . 1 5 

Charters and Tyler used evaluation in the development 
of reme iial programs to identify students who had been in- 
sufficiently prepared. 16 The next part of the evaluation 
program was the development of routine pretests, progress 
tests, and mastery tests for each unit of instruction. This 
was an attempt to facilitate reliable comparisons of each 
year's work with that of earlier years so that the evaluation 
program could furnish both maximum incentive values for the 
students and the desireJ values for administrative study, 
The third phase was directed to the mastery tests in particular 
and the evaluation program and record system in general. 
With these documents, the school administration could evaluate 
the objectives of each course being taught and determine 
the success with which the institute as a whole was achieving 
its objectives. In effect, Charters and Tyler were developing 
a work-study program that brouqht the abstractions closer 
to the practical applications . *7 

While at Ohio State University, Tyler published fifty-nine 
articles in a wide variety of educational journals, twenty- 
five of which were in the Ohio State University journal, 
The Educational Research Bulletin, Many of his articles 
on testing and evaluation published between 1931-33 in the 
Bulletin were brought together in a book, Constructing Achieve- 
ment Tests. Tyler also wrote eight articles for the Journal 
of Higher Education, a publication instituted by Charters 
in 1930 at the University. All of these publications added 
to his growing . .^utation in testing and evaluation. 18 

ROOTS OF THE TYLER RATIONALE 

The roots of what would be called the Tyler Rationale 
are found in these early articles and in Constructing Achievement 
Tests. Tyler argued that educators should use more generalized 
behaviors as goals of education. This idea was based on the 
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principle of generalization in learning that had been formu- 
lated by Charles Judd in 1912. In research experiments con- 
ducted at Yale and then at Chicago, Judd and his colleagues 
had found that students could learn a general principle and 
apply it to a variety of situations. Tyler had done similar 
research in Judd's seminar at Chicago. ^ 

The principle of generalization in learning opened up 
a new way of viewing educational objectives. It was a break 
from the associationist theory of psychology of learning 
which had led to very specific objectives. This latter 
theory had been based on the research and theory building 
of Edward Thorndike. Thorndike had developed two basic principles 
of learning which he called the Law of Exercise and the Law 
of Effect. These generalizations came from an extended series 
of experiments, first with animals and then with young people, 
which he published in 1910. They had a profound impact on 
his students at Columbia University and opened up a new con- 
ception of how learning takes place. 

Tyler's argument for the use of more generalized behaviors 
as goals of education supported those in the progressive 
education movement who held that education had a general 
role in society. Tyler called for a close tie between ob- 
jectives, instruction, and evaluation. He proposed specific 
guidelines for the formulation of those objectives, arguing 
that they needed to be spelled out in statements of student 
behavior which should then serve as the objectives of teaching 
and as the basis for testing. The fundamental step was to 
determine course objectives in relation to student behavior. 
If teachers accepted Tyler's position that the primary aim 
of education was to bring about desired change in student 
behavior, then they would state the desired changes as course 
content. Tyler held that the casting of objectives in behavior 
terms gave power to the process of curriculum development 
and evaluation . 20 

The objectives had to be stated in specific behavioral 
terms. Tyler said that objectives stated in sloppy and im- 
precise ways meant either "many things to many persons or 
. . . little or nothing to most persons." He proposed that 
a very limited view of evaluation of specific elements of 
knowledge should be broadened to encompass all important 
outcomes of education. As the director of the Accomplishment 
Tests Division, with a primary responsibility of working 
with teachers in improving their testing programs, Tyler 
realized that the problem was complex. If the teachers were 
to improve their tests, they must first consider their ob- 
jectives. He also discovered from the research done in the 
Bureau that the nature of the examinations dictated much 
that the students learned. Students merely memorized specific 
answers to specific questions in order to pass the tests. 
Tyler believed that teachers could improve the range of student 
accomplishments if they approached the process in a more 
rational way. 21 
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BROAD DEFINITION OF MEASUREMENT 

Tyler argued that the demands for the measurement of 
student acccmpl ishmen ts could not be met unless a broad 
definition of measurement was accepted. At the Rochester 
Institute, he was concerned about techniques for obtaining 
evidence of the degree to which engineering students were 
attaining the important goa^s of education. He asserted: 

Such evidence is called measurement when it conforms 
to certain standards : 1 ) when it is based directly 
upon observed behavior or the observed results of 
behavior, 2) when these observations or results are 
recorded, and 3) when various independent evaluations 
of the behavior do not fluctuate widely. 

These ideas would be refined in the Eight Year Study 
and fully articulated in what became known as the Tyler 
Rationale. What differentiated Tyler's procedures of de- 
veloping a curriculum and evaluation "rationale" from other 
schools of testing was not one or another failure in method, 
for they were all considered "scientific 11 for their era, 
but what Thomas S. Kuhn has described as n what we shall come 
to call their incommensurable ways of seeing the world and 
of practicing science in it. "22 

The early outlines of the Tyler Rationale as expressed 
in Constructing Achievement Tests was supported by a sub- 
premise that learning activities provided the means through 
which the course objectives could be reached. The teacher 
determined, Tyler argued, the type of learning experiences 
that would enable the students to attain the desired objectives 
before the curriculum could be operationalized. Tyler believed 
that curriculum makers had failed to recognize the importance 
of studies in learning. This criticism was directed at both 
the activity analysis approach and the child-centered school 
of curriculum development. He was concerned that learning 
activities should be only "voluntarily chosen and wholeheartedly 
conducted by the child." Techniques for evaluating "higher 
mental processes" would be later developed and described 
by his students. Tyler and his graduate student would later 
argue that in addition to the cognitive outcomes , including 
knowledge and higher mental processes, educators should teach 
for and evaluate affective outcomes of education. 23 

The principles and procedures advocated by Tyler in 
Constructing Achievement Tests have served as the basis for 
most of the major efforts in evaluation throughout the century. 

THE EIGHT YEAR STUDY 

The Commission of Relations of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association (PEA) launches what 
came to be called the Eight Year Study, the most important 
and comprehensive curriculum experiment ever carried on in 
the United States. The Eight Year Study "grew out of the 
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realization of secondary educators that they would never 
be able to establish an experimental basis for curriculum 
revision unless they were granted the freedom to do so by 
the colleges." The major part of the secondar curriculum 
was determined by college entrance requirement,: these 
requirements had frozen the curriculum into the sixteen 
Carnegie Units. In 1930, the PEA took the first step by 
establishing a Commission to deal with the problem of the 
relation between school and college. After a year of study, 
the Commission issued a report on the shortcomings of the 
secondary schools : 



1. Schools were not concerned about what 
happened to their students while in 
school, after dropping out, or after 
graduation . 

2. The content and organization of the 
curriculum prevented the student from 
developing his own educational power. 

3. The curriculum was nearly always laid 
out in isolated fragments as work for 
the student to do . 



4. The student passed through the cur- 
riculum with neither an awareness nor 
an understanding of the forces shaping 
human destiny and was left unprepared 
for community life. 

5- The schools were failing as inductors 
of the young into society. 2 ** 
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By 1932, the Commission gained the cooperation of more 
than -.hree hundred colleges and universities, and a plan 
was developed that released a small number of secondary schools 
from '.he restriction of college entrance requirements. The 
waiver from the usual subject and unit requirement would 
be for a five-year period beginning with the class entering 
college in 1936. The primary concern of the Commission in 
selecting the schools was that these schools be willing to 
experiment in a "progressive" direction. The Commission's 
directing committee chose thirty schools that seemed both 
willing and able to conduct exploratory studies and make 
creative changes in the secondary school curriculum. 

Tae Thirty Schools began to change their curriculum in 
fall 1933. Evaluation was an ongoing process from the beginning 
of the experiment. Data concerning the progress of the college- 
bound student had to be obtained for the colleges. The 
participating schools needed to be able to identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of the new program in order to make 
improvements on the basis of evidence. The clarification 
of objectives demanded by a program of evaluation was needed 
to give direction to curriculum change. A number of the 
Thirty Schools had vague and fuzzy objectives, which had 
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to be clarified to serve as guides for curriculum develop- 
ment and the construction of evaluation instruments. Some 
of the schools were unwilling to state the end points of 
instruction as they feared that this would limit teachers' 
freedom to experiment. 

When Tyler joined the faculty at Ohio State in September 
1929, he was assigned an office across the hall from Boyd 
Bode, professor of philosophy of education. He and Bode 
became friends, and they often walked together to have lunch 
at the faculty club. Bode was an influential advisor to 
the Committee of Relations of School and College. He was 
faced with the problem of evaluating the Thirty Schools that 
were unwilling to use the achievement tests that were available 
at that time. Bode sugqested that Ralph Tyler be asked to 
draw up a design for a comprehensive evaluation of the Eight 
Year Study. 

STORM OF PROTEST 

Yet in June, 1934, the Eight Year Study almost ended. 
Although 1 le colleges had waived the formal entrance require- 
ments for graduates of the participating Thirty Schools, 
they demanded that the schools supply other and more pertinent 
forms of information about the students applying for admission. 
Therefore, a subcommittee on Reports and Records was to de- 
termine ways of obtaining and providing this information. 
When the subcommittee, chaired by Eugene R. Smith, headmaster 
of Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, 
made its initial report, the Study was close to ending. 
The Smith Committee advised that the Thirty Schools obtain 
information by using standardized tests to be supplied by 
the Cooperative Testing Service. 25 

Once the school received the Smith subcommittee report, 
there was a storm of protest. The report seemed to challenge 
the autonomy of the Thirty Schools, and some of the schools 
said they would withdraw from the Study rather than conform. 
The Study remained stalled for the next months over the issue 
of testing and examinations and over the problem of devising 
a program of evaluation that would be acceptable to all the 
personnel in the experimental schools. Harvard and other 
New England colleges insisted on a comprehensive testing 
program and refused to cooperate fully until this issue was 
settled. In order to break this deadlock, a summer conference 
was held in 1934 in the Princeton inn at Princeton University. 

The PEA members were concerned with working out a compromise 
acceptable to both the Thirty Schools and James B. Conant, 
the most influential leader of the New England Association 
of Preparatory Schools and Colleges, a trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation, and a future president of Harvard. Bode told 
Conant and some members of the Reports and Record Committee 
that Tyler had assisted Charters in a wide variety of depart- 
ments at Ohio State to construct achievement tests. Bode 
and Charters saw in Tyler's work for the Bureau the evaluation 
program needed for the Eight Year Study. Many members of 
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Smith's committee were already familiar with Tyler's work 
in evaluation and testing and had worked with him on a variety 
of projects for the American Council on Education and the 
Carnegie Foundation. Bode phoned Tyler, briefed him on 
their needs and invited him to give his views to the Directing 
Committee on the establishment of an evaluation program. 
Tyler described what took place: "I presented the design, 
which was debated extensively by the Commission, the heads 
of the Thirty Schools, and Bode. It was accepted and I was 
named Director of Evaluation for the Study. 26 

FUNDING AND RECRUITMENT 

Tyler accepted the directorship on a half-time basis, 
thus retaining his position as professor of education at 
Ohio State. Yet, at this point, he had neither funds nor 
staff. He had learned from Charters the procedures for securing 
funds from foundations. Through an earlier contact at Ohio 
State with Robert J. Havichurst, Director of the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, he secured 
$50,000 for the recruitment and operation of the evaluation 
staff of the Eight Year Study: salaries for the chairman 
and the regular staff ($12,000), salaries for research as- 
sistants ($12,000), and funds for travel and conferences 
($15,000) , 27 

With considerable deftness, he gathered and formed the 
early pioneers and innovators in educational evaluation and 
the future leaders in the general field of evaluation. Hilda 
Taba was in charge of social studies. Louis H. Heil, professor 
of physics at Ohio State, dealt with science; Maurice Hartung, 
mathematics; Wilfred Eberhart, English; and Paul Diederich, 
foreign languages. Bruno Bettleheim, a refugee from a Nazi 
concentration camp, evaluated art programs. Tyler's first 
and second associate directors were Oscar K. Buros and Louis 
E. Raths. 

As he visited the schools and worked with committees 
of teachers, Tyler selected other impressive young people 
to work with him: Lee Cronbach, Chester Harris, Herbert 
Thelen, and the Pulitzer Prize winning author, James Michener. 
The evaluation staff at first worked on curriculum rather 
than on evaluation problems. Since the rationale used was 
essentially the sanuj as the one Tyler had developed in his 
work with the Ohio State junior deans, the emphasis was on 
formulating objectives from which learning experiences or 
evaluative devices would be developed. 

TEACHER INVOLVEMENT 

Tyler and his staff developed several strategies to in- 
crease tne involvement of the faculties of the Thirty Schools 
in both the planning and implementation of the program. 
The first strategy was to bring one teacher representing 
each of the hirty Schools to work with the staff at evaluation 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio. The school representatives 
were assigned to a committee working on the objectives in 
O which his school was most interested. The committee's task 
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was to define the objective as specifically as possible in 
terms of expected behavior. The staff collected a list of 
general objectives, "even though there was a marked difference 
given in the emphasis to these several outcomes." The objectives 
served as guidelines for developing curricular experiences 
and for evaluation as well. The objectives were to be a 
rare blend of the specific and the general. They were to 
be specific enough to guide the selection of appropriate 
educational experience and general enough not to place re- 
straints on the freedom of the teacher to select appropriate 
experiences from a variety of content areas. Tyler then 
"selected eight areas in which he sensed that there was a 
good deal of interest and in which he saw some possibility 
of developing measures". 28 

The most common objectives of the school programs were 
the following: 1) developing effective ways of thinking, 
acquiring important information, ideas and principles; 2) 
developing effective work habits and skills; 3) developing 
increased sensitivity to social problems and aesthetic ex- 
periences; 4) inculcating social rather than selfish attitudes; 

5) developing appreciation of literature, art and music; 

6) developing an increasing range of worthwhile and mature 
interests, increased personal social adjustment, improved 
physical health, and formulation and clarification of a 
philosophy of life. 

CONTINUING CONSULTATION 

The second strategy used by Tyler and the staff was the 
frequent visiting of the schools as consultants. The involve- 
ment of the Study with the schools was a continuing one. 
The use of the Tyler Rationale was something that teachers 
could understand, which they could apply, and from which 
they could expect an outcome. Through this sharing between 
the evaluation staff and the teachers of the Thirty Schools, 
strong and lasting friendships developed that still exist 
today. The third strategy for obtaining involvement was 
the development of summer workshops. The purpose of the 
workshops was to train teachers in methods of evaluation. 
It was decided in the spring of 1936 by Tyler and Robert 
J. Havighurst that the teachers should be brought to Columbus, 
Ohio, to participate in an "institute." The program of the 
first institute, or workshop, has since become familiar. 
The focus was on the solution of problems brought to the 
workshop by the teachers. There were no course; teachers 
brought problems, and in small groups consisting of staff 
members and teachers, they attempted solutions. They worked 
around the table, with shirt sleeves rolled up. "Workshop" 
aptly described their activities. The workshop has become 
a familiar feature on the American educational landscape. 

Tyler provided the schools with an evaluation rationale 
that helped overcome one of the major stumbling blocks in 
the path of innovation. He engaged the faculties of the 
schools in a variety of stimulating activities and fostered 
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a commitment to continued evaluation and modification of 
educational programs. He provided sustained advice and made 
certain that frustration and failure were kept to a minimum. 
In short, he created an educational environment that allowed 
teachers to develop through their own efforts and capabilities 
the finest research and developing program in the history 
of American education . 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

The Eight Year Study made Tyler a nationally known educator 
and the foremost educational evaluator in the United States. 
But what were the results of the Eight Year Study? In a 
follow-up study that compared 1,475 matched pairs of students, 
the evaluation team found that the graduates of the Thirty 
Schools did as well or better in college than their matched 
counterparts who studied a conventional curriculum. The 
follow-up staff of the Study was headed by Tyler with Wilford 
N. Aikin as acting chairman of the Commission on the Relation 
Between School and College. 

The findings of the follow-up study concluded that graduates 
of the Thirty Schools were successful learners and that many 
experimental roads in the secondary school curriculum might 
lead to college success. The study further stated that the 
graduates from the Thirty Schools 1) earned a slightly higher 
total grade average; 2) earned higher grade averages in all 
fit-Ids except in foreign languages; 3) received slightly 
more academic honors during each college year; 4) possessed 
more intellectual curiosity and drive and were more precise, 
systeratic, and objective in their thinking? 5) developed 
clearer ideas concerning the meaning of college education; 
6) demonstrated a higher degree of resourcefulness in meeting 
new s:tuations; 7) approached the solution of social and 
vocational adjustment problems more effectively; 8) participated 
more frequently in organized student groups except religious 
and "service" activities; 9) earned a higher percentage of 
non-academic honors; and 10) demonstrated a more active concern 
in national and world affairs* 29 

The professionalism of Tyler was also a significant factor 
in the success of the Study. Tyler recently wrote describing 
the effect that the Study had on his career: 

Perhaps the greatest satisfactions I recalled 
were taose during the Eight Year Study when our 
staff worked closely with teachers from the 
Thirty Schools developing new curricula and new 
evaluation devices appropriate for the cataclysmic 
changes in society during the Great Depression. 
We were all young — in our twenties and thirties, 
all challenged to make schooling helpful to 
youth who felt they were not needed, all dedicated 
and very energetic. It was a great time to be 
in education. 30 
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A Dartmouth man, Harold Rugg was probably familiar with the 
College's song that applauds the men of Dartmouth for having the 
granite of New Hampshire in their muscles and their brains. 
However figuratively this song commends the Dartmouth experience, 
its assumptions rang true for Rugg. Attracted to the sciences, he 
studied for the B.S. as an undergraduate at Dartmouth College and 
pursued his continuing scientific interests as a graduate of 
Dartmouth's Thayer School of Engineering. When Rugg finally left 
the granite hills of New Hampshire, his Dartmouth experience had 
well-prepared him for a long-term commitment to the sciences. 
Exchanging an engineering profession for one in education, Rugg 
continued to believe that scientific objectivity supported by 
mathematical measurement was a sure guide to truth. 

He applied his expertise in scientific measurement to his 
doctoral studies in Education. His dissertation The Experimental 
Determination of Mental Discipline in School Studies (Rugg, 1915a) 
studied transfer of training in mathematics and revealed his faith 
in the applicability of the sciences to an understanding of 
learning processes, it also announced his allegiance to Edward L. 
Thorndike and the tenets of his educational psychology. Working 
with Thorndike during WWI, Rugg helped administer intelligence and 
aptitude testing to army personnel. Rugg's article in the Twenty- 
First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
on statistical methods in education iterated his continuing focus 
on scientific measurement. 

Rugg's first encounter with curriculum issues in social 
studies occurred in W.G. Bagley's graduate seminar at the Universi- 
ty of Illinois. The National Education Association had asked 
Bagley to establish minimum time-on-task requirements for geography 
and history in the seventh and eighth grades. Doctoral student 
Rugg, well-versed in mathematical analyses, was an obvious choice 
as this study's assistant. The resulting investigation of history 
textbooks exemplified the academic priorities of the efficiency 
movement in education and revealed the beginning of this young 
assistant's sustained endeavors to apply scientific objectivity to 
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the development of the social studies curriculum (Bagley and Rugg, 
1916) . 

When Rugg's central interests finally switched to the social 
studies curriculum, Thorndike's associative psychology provided the 
cognitive principles upon which this curriculum was constructed. 
Following this scientific psychology, Rugg insisted he was using 
the "methods of the laboratory " rather than those of the armchair 
(Rugg, 1923, vii). His efforts to establish the social studies on 
a sound scientific basis were prodigious. Before Man and His 
Changing Society was published, however, Rugg's commitment to 
science seemed to slacken. Now, he championed the creative 
processes and applauded their significant role in the curriculum; 
he considered them a necessary corrective to the scientific 
mentality that was dominating curriculum studies. His arguments 
favoring the creative processes attacked the intellectual basis 
upon which he had followed Thorndike to construct his cognitive 
theory of learning. 

Had Rugg switched philosophical allegiance? Did his support 
for the creative processes signal a disbelief in scientific 
psychology and its ability to promote desirable educational 
outcomes? Had Rugg's Dartmouth experience lost its formative 
influence? The following essay explores these questions. 

Concentrating on the period during which Rugg constructed his 

social studies series the early 1320 's to the early 1930 's it 

begins by defining his initial idea of a scientific curriculum. 
This discussion includes an analysis of the intellectual basis of 
Rugg's cognitive theory and its formative role in developing his 
social studies series. Then, the relevance of his idea of the 
creative processes for his social philosophy is considered. 
Particular attention is given to the momentum this idea acquired 
from Rugg's strident criticism of John Dewey. How Rugg incorporat- 
ed the idea of the creative processes into his social studies 
series is thv>n described. Finally, whether this idea contradicted 
or confirmed nis scientific perspective is decided. 
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RUGG'S ^BT TO THORNDIKE. 

"Science," stated Thorndike, ". . .is often a struggle to 
educate the neurones which compose man's brain to act. . .toward 
objects to which by instinct and the ordinary training of life, 
they would respond quite differently" (Thorndike, 1913,29-30). 
Maintaining that too many people voted on impulse rather than 
according to informed choice, Rugg constructed his social studies 
curriculum on sound scientific principles that would educate in 
deliberate decision-making. Such a curriculum objective was 
certainly warranted, he argued; American's failure to render 
careful judgements on industrial, social and political issues 
revealed a "deep impasse" in the society (Rugg and Hockett, 1925, 
23). While impulsive decisions on matters of public concern 
stemmed, in part, from the overwhelming complexities of these 
issues, these decisions were more the sign of inadequate education. 
Rugg believed the social scientist had a responsibility to abort 
this "instinctive tendency" (Rugg, 1923a, 20) and the schools were 
where this training should take place. 

Rugg's methods for promoting deliberate judgments in American 
students relied upon a physiological model of the mind that 
described it as a network of neurones; knowledge depended upon the 
associative mechanisms of these neurones (Rugg and Hockett, 1925, 
98; cf. Thorndike, 1913, 23). "It is a truism," Rugg insisted," 
that all learning is at basis the forming of associations" (Rugg, 
1925, 2). 

Described by Rugg's doctoral student, Neal Billings, these 
associative links developed as outcomes of repeated experiences. 
Like Thorndike, Billings regarded these associative connections as 
forms of mental habits and believed that deliberate judgments were 
the outcome of "the organization and cooperation of many habits " 
(Billings, 1929, 26). The more elaborate this organization was, the 
more formative was the influence of the reigning ideas upon 
judgment. 

The hierarchical arrangement of this associative structure 
dictated the priorities of Rugg's curriculum development " The 
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natural goal of instruction " (Billings, 1929, 46, italics his) were 
the general ideas, those ideas occupying the higher points on the 
heirarchical schema; they were "the tools which the mind-set calls 
forth or selects for use in advancing toward a solution of all 
problem situations, whether novel or habitual" (Billings, 1919, 44) . 
Therefore, the central task of educators was to ascertain as many 
of the generalizations relevant to the subject matter as possible. 

According to Rugg's designation, the "tools" of the social 
studies curriculum were generalizations concerning the "critical 
conditions and the insistent and permanent problems of contemporary 
life" (Rugg and Hockett, 1925, vi) . Writing in 1923, Rugg noted 
that his curriculum studies had spent the last four years con- 
structing these generalizations from technical inventories (Rugg, 
1923a, 13) of the writings of the "frontier thinkers;" (Rugg, 1923, 
14) the insights and prescient thinking of historians, anthropolo- 
gists, political scientists, and sociologists would provide the 
social studies curriculum with the requisite tools for building a 
nation of determinate thinkers, "No sounder source can be found," 
Rugg maintained," than the frontier thinkers to whom we have 
referred" (Rugg and Hockett, 1925, 28). 

Rugg's emphasis upon addressing contemporary needs through an 
objective analyses followed similar patterns established by other 
scientific curricularists, such as W.W. Charters, David Snedden, 
and Franklin Bobbitt. Similar to Charter's recommendation that 
such an analysis focus upon socially-efficient persons, Rugg 
directed his analysis to frontier thinkers who shared leadership 
qualities and a dogged capacity to uncover central themes and 
formulate generalizations (Rugg, 1923a, 14). Not unlike Bobbitt's 
concern that the curriculum address real life skills, Rugg's 
concern was that the curriculum define modern life's problems; both 
curricularists sought discrete skill development in school that 
mirrored skills presumably required in the real world outside of 
school . 

For Rugg, accumulating the general izat... *3 from the frontier 
thinkers constituted the first procedure in developing a scientific 
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curriculum. The second step involved "the critical construction of 
hypotheses on the basis" of these generalization (Rugg, 1923a, 22) . 
This step involved the building of a hierarchical scaffolding of 
increasingly more general and hence abstract concepts. It required 
that Rugg and his staff coalesce over three hundred generalizations 
of problems of American economy, politics, and international 
relations and over six hundred generalizations of problems about 
American social life into manageable order. Finally, these 
generalizations were worked into "great theme-concepts." The theme 
of human cultures was established as the all-embracing theme- 
concept, under which were ordered economic theme-concepts, social 
theme concepts, government theme-concepts, and themes concerning 
"tolerant understanding through the development of the power of 
critical judgment" (Rugg and Krueger, n.d., 14). Grouped under 
these themes were numour subthemes; for example, under the 
government theme-concept were the subthemes concerning "1.) the 
gradual but steady extension of the right to vote." and 2.) the 
increasing use of scientific knowledge in government, and in 
industry and business" (Rugg and Krueger, n.d. ,13-14) . The task of 
working this hierarchy into textual narrative followed. 
SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NEW CURRICULUM: 

Book VI, Changing Governments and Changing Cultures , of Man 
and His Changing Society , illustrated how these thematic schemata 
were combined into a narrative format that conformed to the 
principles of this scientific curriculum. Subtitled, The World f s 
March toward Democracy , the text focused its lessons upon the rise 
of democratic governments in Europe anl the role of industrializa- 
tion in this rise; peripheral interests concerned the "new 
experiments" in Russian government and imperialism. 

The concepts of democracy and industrialization provided the 
central themes of this text. Their manner of presentation revealed 
the operation of three features of Rugg f s scientific program for 
curriculum, these being the function of the cue word, the construc- 
tion of meaning, and the importance of repetition. 

Confident that concepts in history could achieve a certainty 



not unlike those in science, Rugg regarded the central task of this 
text to be the construction of a certainty of meaning for his 
central concepts. (Rugg and Hockett, 1925.. 101) Meaning was the 
result of a specific set of associations; concepts "are terms which 
epitomize the meanings expressed in the longer definitions" 
(Billings, 1929, 38-9). The principle by which concepts acquired 
meaning was that of the "doctrine of multiple approach" (Ruc^g and 
Hockett, 1925, 102), which stated that a term acquired meaning by 
holding the term constant and varying its associative contexts 
(Ruggand Hockett 1925, 102). 

In the prefatory remarks to Changing Governments . Rugg 
explained that the text incorporated "carefully planned recur- 
rence [s] of important concepts, generalizations, and historical 
themes in varied settings" (Rugg, 1932, ix) . Examples of this 
"planned repetition" (Rugg, 1932, ix) for the term "democracy" 
incorporated its development on an increasing scale, fro^n zero or 
its absence to its full expression. What made it possible for Rugg 
to impose an almost quantitative sense to this term was the 
regularity of the associative ideas by which he established its 
meaning. 

Students met these ideas first in the section on the Middle 
Ages. Why were these ages undemocratic, the text asked. It answered 
by explaining that the Middle Ages lacked the " recognition of the 
common man" (Rugg, 1932, 33). In addition, the physical standard 
of living was inadequate: "there were no factories, no manufactur- 
ing cities, no railroads. . . no macadamized roads, no automobiles, 
no telegraphs, no newspapers. . .Ways of living. . .were almost 
primitive" (Rugg, 1932, 33). Also, civilization suffered from a 
lack of knowledge and their world was small (Rugg, 1932, 35). 
Unprogressive attitudes comprised the next associative link. 
Finally students learned that people in the Middle Ages did not 
think for themselves; they accepted everything on faith (Rugg, 
1932, 36). 

With this thematic schema, Rugg imparted a hierarchy of 
increasingly important ideas. Occupying the lower rungs of this 
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hierarchy were concrete examples of a low standard of living and 
parochical attitudes. Further up appeared more general ideas that 
occurred throughout the text. For the Middle Ages, negative 
examples of these ideas were illustrated; these included, the 
absence of science, which produced superstition and the low 
standard of living, and the absence of capitalism, also revealed 
through concrete examples of low living standards. Occupying the 
highest rung was the form of government, once again, a negative 
expression of democracy or authoritarianism. 

Associative links began to move from negative to positive 
incidences in the section concerning the seventeenth century 
English Revolution. Here Rugg wove together the common threads of 
Western democracy: its associative links with science, capitalism, 
and resistance to authoritative rule. Thus, students learned that 
the leaders of seventeenth century English society and industry 
were the Puritans. They read that the Puritans were also the 
leaders in science and religion and that, in addition, they led the 
resistance to the "divine right" Stuarts (Rugg, 1932, 168). This 
important initial movement toward popular sovereignty, then, was 
attributed to the efforts of an elite who were scientifically- 
minded, economically-successful and imbued with a sense of their 
political rights. They were questioning individuals who sought to 
better their conditions through science and government. Throughout 
the text, democracy marched hind in hand with scientific and 
industrial advances that endowed and strengthened the middle 
classes. Linked in a dynamic causal network, this matrix of ideas 
surged through history to appear as modern Western democracy. 

In addition to promoting meaning, this reiteration of ideas 
satisfied two other conditions of Rugg's scientific curriculum. By 
constant iteration, the ideational nexus promoted a "condensation 
of meaning" (Billings, 1929, 39) of the associative terms. Any or 
all of the related terms- — democracy, science, industry, middle 

class could operate as cue words. These cues functioned in 

memory recall to provide the interpetative connotations required 
for deliberate judgments. They helped control against impulsive 
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decisionmaking by eliciting habits of mind the nexus of associa- 
tive links that provided conceptual meaning. In this way, reason 
controlled instinct. Textual reiterations satisfied another 
requirement of Rugg's scientific program. They obeyed the 
"fundamental learning principle of repetition" (Rugg and Hocket, 
1925, 6; Rugg, 1928,135). Acknowledging the unpopularity of 
repetition or drill, Rugg asserted that it has nonetheless been 
scientifically-confirmed as essential to the learning process. 
Citing Thorndike's Educational Psychology . Rugg insisted that 
studies of learning and forgetting reveal "the imperative necessity 
of repetition in learning" (Rugg, 1928, 133). Varying the context in 
which the central concepts were portrayed provided the "multitude 
of varied settings, in a constantly changing kaleidoscope of 
example" for the optimal exercise of repetition (Rugg, 1928, 135). 
Rugg hypothesized that it would require "nine or ten years of 
rigourous practice in thinking" for the "rank and file [to]. . 
.develop tendencies of deliberation which he will carry on through 
adult life" (Rugg, 1923a, n.l, p. 3). 

rugg '8 social critique and the emergence of his idea of the 
creative processes: 

The first textbook of Man and His Changing >ocietv was 
completed in 1929, three months before the stock market crash. 
Within the next decade, over one million copies of the series and 
over 2.5 million copies of the workbook were sold, bringing Rugg's 
scientific curriculum into countless classrooms. His objective of 
inculcating habits of deliberate judgments through a scientifical- 
ly-constructed curriculum was on its way to realization. Science 
had joined forces with pedagogy for the amelioration of social 
ills. 

While the Depression had no ill effects upon the fortunes of 
Rugg's social studies curriculum, the economic hardtimes heightened 
his social concerns and intensified his commitment to social 
reconstruction. The fervor that compelled him to repeat his so- 
called "crisis speech" (Rugg, 1947, 576) was evident in the tenor 
of his criticisms of the Great Technology. In 1931 and again in 
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1933 he described an America drunk on the material excesses of a 
technological culture and compromised by an intellectual elite that 
sanctioned the status quo. 

Rugg decried the pernicious affect of the technological 
culture upon the "mass mind and characteristic climate of opinion" 
of the American people (Rugg, 1931, 399) and saw its dangers as 
manifold and difficult to eradicate; it shaped the "characteristic 
motor impulses of the people [as well as their]. . .physical 
attitudes and mental sets" (Rugg, 1931, 399) . He blamed this 
unfortunate state of affairs upon the forces let loose by the Great 

Technology: "the rush of land settlement, industry, and politics 

a movement exploitive, mercenary, unmeditative" that had dominated 
American life for three centuries (Rugg, 1931, 4-5) . 

History would reveal the source of thin deliterious tradition 
and, by designating its cause, could point to avenues of change. 
(Rugg, 1931, 10) Rugg placed the blame upon Puritanism. A singular 
class of seventeenth century men, the Puritan bourgeoisie gave rise 

to the features of modern democracy science wedded to industry 

and individual rights achieved through popular sovereignty. Having 
"revolutionized the economic, political, and social mores of the 
Nordic world," (Rugg, 1931, 27), the British colonist [i.e. the 
Puritan] came to America essentially an economic man" (Rugg, 1931, 
33) . The scientific method, which Rugg believed was perfected and 
applied to industry by the Puritans, spawned industrialization and 
its attendent amorality of exploitation (Rugg, 1931, 3-4). It also 
gave rise to the instrumental theory of life and education of the 
pragmatic philosophers. Rugg applauded this philosophy for its 
contributions to revolutionary concepts of learning and growth, 
specifically citing " the active psychology of meaning, the 
experimental method of knowing, the social molding of individuali- 
ty, society conceived as democracy, and a dynamic educational 
system as the instrument cf social development." (Rugg, 1931, 399) 

However, Rugg also saw the source of the nation's despair in 
the excesses which the pragmatic philosophy had created. He 
specifically denounced this philosophy for sanctioning the Great 
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Technology and enabling the technological culture to control the 
thought and conduct of Americans (Rugg, 1931, 4-5) . "In diaries 
Peirce," Rugg insisted, "the economic man found his pragmatic 
philosopher" (Rugg, 1931, 106). Pragmatism sprang out of an exact 
technology to become "the philosophy of most intellectuals since 
1900 " (Rugg, 1931, 104) .Rugg traced the emergence of this rational 
justification of the Great Technology from Peirce to "the radical 
empiricism of William James. . .and the instrumentalism of Dewey. 
. .the social efficiency of the professors of education. . .[to] 
the patchwork, planless curriculum of the American school" (Rugg, 
1931, 32, ellipses Rugg's). 

He reserved his more strident criticism for Dewey's method 
of experimental knowing. This method, Rugg argued, represented the 
apex of an era of technological advances that had the capacity to 
feed, cloth, and shelter every American; yet, tragically, the 
result was the Depression with its attendent human suffering (Rugg, 
1931, 8). He placed a major onus for this outcome upon Dewey's 
faith in the sccial environment. His experimental method of 
knowing posited the social environment as the source of individual 
"morality as well as habit, interest, aims, and other attributes" 
(Rugg, 1931, 132, n.29). It gave rise also to individual "language, 
habits, manners, good taste and esthetic appreciation (Rugg, 1931, 
133). By overevaluating the social environment, Rugg argued, Dewey 
preached acquiesccence to its formative structures and thereby 
delivered American society into the jaws of the immoral Great 
Technology. Dewey's social psychology encouraged Americans to be 
passive to the cultural controls wrought by the successors of 
Puritan bourgeoisie (Rugg, 1931, 132-13) . 

In Child-Centered School (1928, 144), P.ugg attacked the 
psychology of adaptation, but did not criticize Dewey at this time. 
Three years later, in Culture and Education in America . he elaborat- 
ed upon Ralph Bourne's criticism of Dewey that had appeared during 
WWI. Rugg insisted that the "stifling, deadening effect" of 
Dewey's stress on passive adaptation should be revised according to 
a philosophy of "intelligent control." (Rugg, 1931, 134) Rejecting 
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Dewey's revised idea of control, with which he attempted to answer 
Bourne's and other criticisms, (Rugg, 1931, 134) Rugg called for a 
solution that would include "a theory of individual life which will 
plot a clear profile of the integrated personality. . .a theory 
which will embrace all the 'ways of knowing' to which our seers and 
singers on every frontier of thought and feeling subscribe." (Rugg, 
1931, 10, italics Rugg's) He envisioned this philosophy to be an 
instrument of change that would "propel as well as orient and 
guide." (Rugg, 1931,141) Curiously, the work that contained this 
pointed criticism of Dewey's experimental method lauded Dewey in 
the dedicatory preface "for phrasing clearly the experimental 
method of knowing" (Rugg, 1931, Preface). 

Rugg's Culture and Education in America developed his idea of 
the creative process and its saluatory effect upon American thought 
and culture. His descriptive accounts of the contributions of his 

three exemplars of American creativity Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louis 

Sullivan, and Alfred Stieglitz underscored his emphasis upon the 

the dynamism, uniqueness, and synthesizing action of these 
processes. Rugg was particularly intriqued by the power implicit in 
the creative act. His critique targeted Dewey's experimental 
method for lacking a motive force; it was an idea without an 
impetus. He quoted Bourne's conception of such an impetus as a 
process where the spirit jumps out of the skin "to go on wild 
adventures" (Rugg, 1931, 134). 

Jumping and leaping indeed any rhythmic expressions in free 

play became incorporated into Rugg's curricular encouragement of 

creativity. Expressed in his The Child-Centered School , this 
curriculum embraced "two kinds of effort [that] are required in 

learning acquisitive effort and creative effort. There is no 

essential conflict between the two. Both are necessary" (Rugg, 
1931, 144). They are not, however, necessary in all subjects. 
Indeed, Rugg's curriculum design distinguished the creative from 
the non-creative curriculum. The provisions "for creative 
expression [in] the materials of the school curriculum vary from 
zero in the case of the verbatim skills computation, writing, 
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spelling, etc. to a high maximum in the case of the arts 

music, painting and sculpture, literature, etc." (Rugg, 1931, 146). 
Rugg recognized, therefore, that school subjects described a type 
of continuum from "verbatim repetition" to "creative self-expres- 
sion" (Rugg, 1931,146). 

To develop the latter, Rugg described a variety of programs 
that encouraged self-expression through dance, art, creative 
writing, and theatre. Imperative for the success of this program 
was the teacher. Rugg insisted that the teacher "practice creative 
self-expression. . .[he] must paint, mold, write, dance, make 
music, devise new techniques, originate new plans. It is only 
through actively passing materials and processes of the creative 
act through his own body and mind that he will reflect the attitude 
of the artist" (Rugg, 1931, 389). 

In addition to utilizing subjects conducive to developing 
learner self-expression, Rugg moved beyond the particular features 
of the discipline to actual situations in which they were taught; 
here he found a type of creativity in the will to learn (Rugg, 
1928, 147). "This will to learn," he explained, "this determina- 
tion to master the skill, is analogous, but only analogous, to the 
urge to create, which is the first step of the artist's problem" 
(Rugg, 1928,147). Rugg defined this will to learn as the child's 
"felt need" and regarded it as the imperative which the child- 
centered school curriculum must address. In his social studies 
series, Rugg addressed this "felt need" through instructional 
activities that provided learners with "first hand concrete 
examples" of the institutions and problems they were studying. 
(Rugg, 1928, 121) These activities included integration of the 
creative subjects with the social studies curriculum as well as 
concrete experiences gained by visiting the institutions or 
industries under study. 

The importance of concrete experiences rested not only with 
their appeal to the learner's felt need. Rugg perceived them as 
having a more far-reaching significance as the process by which the 
learner generated personal meaning. Through concrete contacts, 
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learners found personal meaning; they interpreted the experiences 
of society according to his or her own experiences. Each learner 
synthesized the elements of the contact according to his or her 
frame of reference. "It does not matter," insisted Rugg, " if the 
same act has been performed millions of times by other people, but 
if it is new to that individual and if it is complete in the sense 
of being an integration of interdependent elements, it is cre- 
ative." (Rugg, 1928, 145). Thus, an active synthesis was basic to 
the creative process of understanding. (Rugg, 1928, 145) 
THE CREATIVE PROCESSES CONFORM TO SCIENCE: 

Embracing active synthesis as a central component of the 
creative process, Rugg harnessed it to his scientific psychology. 
He then dismantled the synthesis into its component elements and 
described their behavior according to his theory of cognitive 
association. Refracted into its many units, the meaningful 
experience acquired in the creative process became the outcome of 
the association "into intimate relationship of interdependent 
elements, each contributing its necessary component. " (Rugg, 
1928, 145) This process of association assured that the experience 
was assimilated into the learner's "own nervous life;" (Rugg, 1928, 
150) The neurones that dictated Rugg's curriculum according to 
scientific principles of association still held sway. Associative 
principles governed the creative processes as they did the habits 
Rugg attempted to construct out of repeated associations of ideas. 

Creativity required a different type of stimulus not the cue word 

but the felt need. However, both types of associative processes 
were necessary for learning. "Thinking and conduct are directed 
largely by cue meanings as well as by the tone of emotionalized 
attitudes," Rugg explained (Rugg, 1928, 127). 

While apparent in his notion of creative synthesis, Rugg's 
continued commitment to a scientific psychology was more clearly 
expressed in his explanation of the role of rhythms in the creative 
processes. Expressed in the late 1920 's and early 193 O's, these 
ideas posited a theory of natural rhythms that included explana- 
tions from the organic and the physical sciences. The common 
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variable in these descriptions was measurement: all aspects of the 
rythmic processes could ultimately be described according to 
number. Rugg perceived rhythm as a type of "fourth dimension" 
(Rugg, 1928, 157) of reality. He assigned this dimension a 
formative role in American culture. In his denunciation of the 
Great Technology, he lamented the alterations in the nation's 

rhythms from the "nervous rhythms of the pioneers" to the 

"staccato time-beat of swift transportation." (Rugg, 1931, 84). 
Rhythms governed all aspects of life. Individual susceptibility to 
influences from external rhythms depended upon his/her own rhythmic 
orchestration, or personality. (Rugg, 1928, 154). Supporting this 
theory of personality, Rugg marshalled evidence from the cardiovas- 
cular system: "the most conspicuous and obvious of these thythmic 
actions [of personality] is that pulsating throb which sends the 
blood circulating on its periodic rounds ."( Rugg , 1928, 154). 
Synchronized with the rhythm of the heartbeat was that of breathing 
"an equally basic periodicity." (Rugg, 1928, 154). Other rhythms 
appeared in growth, which Rugg defined as "the cumulative integra- 
tion of a great variety of rhythmic movements" (Rugg, 1928, 154) 
including walking, speaking, and motor coordination. Rugg's 
definitions rested solely upon objective indices. Even his 
analysis of speech gave primacy to objective factors. In his 
discussion of Dickens, Thackeray, Woourow Wilson, Jane Austen, and 
Abraham Lincoln, for example, he stressed t syntax of their 
speech and ignored its intrinsic meaning. The meter of the 
sentence, the rhythmic pattern of the paragraph structure conveyed 
that "fourth dimensional meaning. . . [without which] the reproduc- 
tion in our own rhythmic system of the author's peculiar accentual 
phrasings is retarded" Rugg, 1928, 157). Rugg supported his 
arguments on the primacy of rhythm in textual analysis with results 
from laboratory investigations of eye movements in reading (Rugg, 
1928, 158-9). 

Rugg's commitment to a scientifically-developed curriculum was 
still intact. His idea of the creative process aligned them with 
rhythms of measurable forces. These rhythms described phenomena in 
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physics, such as the properties of light, in biology, such as, 
cardiovascular events and in psychology, they defined the creative 
process of understanding. Rugg did not ponder the substantitive 
relationship between the rhythms and the creative processes. 
Elaborating his ideas on the creative process in a series of three 
works, beginning with The Child-Centered School , and continuing in 
Culture and Education in American , and The Great Technology. Rugg 
ignored the issue of how physiological motions gave rise to 
intuitive judgments and mental actions. In a later work, he 
acknowledged the existence of controversies over the nature of mind 
and body, but he dismissed these quarrels as being outside the 
interests of science. He agreed with C.S, Myers, the British 
psychology who said that "the notion of any relation between mind 

and body is absurd because mental activity and living bodily 

activity are identical " (Rugg, 1963,129). 
RUGG 1 8 CONCEPTUAL SHIFT: 

While Rugg's idea of the creative process iterated his 
basically scientific approach to education and, furthermore, did 
not challenge his belief that biological and psychical activity 
were fundamentally the same, it did represent a conceptual shift. 
It presented psychology from an organic perspective, rather than 
from the mechanical perspective that supported Thorndike's 
associative theory. With this organic perspective, Rugg enjoyea 
the best of both possible worlds: his notion of creativity 
santioned a reduction of the creative processes into their 
component parts for the purpose of scientific analysis, but it also 
recognized the importance of unity. Rugg did not perceive this 
unity as merely mathematical. Within each individual, this unity 
emerged organically out of unique merger of the creative processes 
with those of experimental knowing. 

Reflecting in 1955 on developments in psychological thought in 
the early decades of the twentieth century, Rugg distinguished the 
" mechanistic and atomistic " (Rugg, 1955,395, italics his) character 
of Thorndike 1 s psychology from the " organic, homeostatic " nature of 
the field psychology, which he believed his idea of the creative 
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process ref lected. (Rugg, 1955, 395) Rugg lauded James- "synthesis 
fov a bioDBY^mnov of pvnerience" (Rugg, 1955, 395) as the 
foundation of organic psychology and saw this synthesis as Dewey's 
starting point for his functional field psychology. (Rugg, 1955, 
396) in this reflective piece, Rugg pointed specifically to Dewey's 
central themes of the "living unity of the child" (Rugg, 1955, 397) 

and his active adjustment to his environment also the central 

themes of Rugg's idea of the creative process. Rugg's organic 
perspective also supported his assumption of mind-body identity, 
which was illustrated in his idea of rhythms in mental activity. 
Echoing James, Rugg maintained that the "felt-relations of the body 
response [are]. . .central in every act" (Rugg, 1955, 396). 

Occuring during the late 1920 's and early 1930 's, Rugg's shift 
from a mechanistic to an organic psychology proceeded smoothly 
while his social philosophy entered a period of turbulence. His 
more disturbing commentaries on society appeared during this period 
of intellectual transition. These were accompanied by his strident 
criticism of Dewey for his experimental method of knowing. Could 
Rugg's intellectual shift be somehow related to these outpourings 
of disappointment and angst? Was the human suffering resulting 
from the Depression too heavy a weight for Rugg's social conscious 
to bear? Was his switch from a mecanistic psychology to an organic 
one an attempt to disassociate his pedagogy from a type of science 
that he believed had poisoned the economic and social wells of 
America? 

Writing in the 1921 Yearbook, Thorndike argued that measure- 
ment would not "deface the beauty of life and correct its nobility 
into a sordid materialism" (Thorndike, 1923, 9). Education's love 
affair with measurement, however, and its attendent practices of 
atomizing human nature became inextricably tied to Thorndike 's 
psychology. By the 1920's, according to Rugg, Thorndike's 
"mechanistic view of human nature and behavior" provided the basis 
of teacher education while its mechanistic and atomistic principles 
guided classroom instruction and evaluation (Rugg, 1955,391). 
Rugg's social criticises of the 1930s pointedly decried scientific 
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materialism. In expressing these views, he acknowledged that his 
particular criticisms against Dewey had been raised earlier by 
Ralph Bourne. In his essay, "Twilight of the Gods," Bourne accused 
Dewey of stifling society's creative capacities with his experimen- 
tal method of knowing. "In radiant cooperation with reality," 
Bourne argued (Bourne, 1917, 132) society had become passive to its 
environment; it "took what it could get" (Bourne, 1917, 133) rather 
than seeking creative solutions. "The working-out of this American 
philosophy [of accommodation] in our intellectual life then has 
meant an exaggerated emphasis on the mechanics of life at the 
expense of the quality of living. We suffer from a real shortage 
of spiritual values" (Bourne, 1917,134). Rugg believed this was 
the case in the 1930's. 

Appearing in October, 1917, "Twilight of the Idols" conveyed 
Bourne's despair at Dewey's active support for the war effort. 
Bourne had been profoundly influenced by Dewey's philosophy. He 
now lamented that Dewey had abandoned his philosophical position on 
creative intelligence by supporting the war effort; Bourne felt 
this abandonment was tantamount to abandoning him. 

Rugg's decision to iterate Bourne's criticism of Dewey in the 
early 1930 's, over fifteen years after its appearance, is curious. 
He declined to incorporate this criticism into his early statements 
on the creative process that appeared in The Child-Centered School . 
By introducing it into his social critique, Culture and Education . 
Rugg advanced the creative process of knowing as a solution to 
society's current ills. This solution, therefore, required a new 
version of science. It would redress the ills caused by an earlier 
version of science exemplified by Dewey's experimental method. The 
juxtaposition and timing of this critique deflected attention from 
other expressions of this earlier science; Thorndike's associative 
psychology, for example, or the whole movement of scientific 
measurement in education. 

This argument is not suggesting that Rugg's criticisms of 
Dewey were disingenuous. Most likely, Rugg was not consciously 
aware of his continuing debt to Thorndike nor the implications for 
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his own work of his criticism of Dewey. Described as continually 
disturbed by the suffering caused by Depression, Rugg constructed 
a plan of action that was consistant with his belief that uncover- 
ing the intellectual sources of a problem would lead automatically 
to its solution. His embracing of the creative processes appeared 
serendipidously to offer a solution to the nation's ills as well as 
a rationale for why these had happened. That Dewey served as a 
type of strawman to enable the argument to catch fire was strangely 
forgotten by 1955. Here, in the Social Foundations of Education . 
Rugg praised Dewey's "scientific method of inquiry " (Rugg, 1955, 
398, italics his) as the "clear statement of the process of 
problem-solving thinking" (Rugg, 1955, 396) that had helped unseat 
"the passive and mechanical conception of the child" (Rugg, 1955, 
396) . 

CONCLUSION: 

During the formative period in the development of his social 
studies series, Harold Rugg exhibited an unswerving faith in a 
pedagogical reality that was definable according to the tenets of 
his scientific psychology. Taken largely from Thorndike's thought, 
this psychology provided the theory of cognition upon which Rugg 
based his social studies series. This curriculum addressed what 
Rugg regarded as a social impasse created by a public ill-prepared 
to handle the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. When 
democracy then suffered the ill-effects of the Great Depression, 
Rugg's social criticism acquired a heightened pitch and new 
direction. He now looked beyond inadequate schooling to explain 
society's ills. For this economic crisis' painful outcome he 
sought more radical reasons and solutions. Still believing in the 
reforming power of the theoretical, Rugg called for an end to the 
monopoly of the science that had enthroned pragmatism. His 
solution, however, was not to eliminate this science but to correct 
its untoward influences by aligning it with the creative processes. 
The new curriculum would restore the "sense of wholeness of [the] 
unity of life" lost to Western civilization since the Renaissance 
rise of science (Rugg, 1931, 28) . 
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Embracing the creative processes as a necessary antidote to 
science, Rugg moved from a mechanistic to an organic conception of 
psychology. His particular version of this concept allowed room 
for a definition of parts according to objective, measurable 

indices. But it also acknowledged that the unified whole the 

individual was more than the mere sum of his/her parts. Personal- 
ity and knowing emerged out of this union of the creative processes 
and the experimental method. Rugg envisioned his new curriculum 
would produce a "cultured man" who attacked "his problems with the 
method of experimental inquiry." (Rugg, 1931, 399). 

During the 1920's and early 1930s, Rugg's circumscribed 
odyssey through the theories of mind never lost sight of his 
original faith in objectivity and measurement. Although his idea 
of science was somewhat tempered, intellectually, he had not 
ventured far from the granite hills of New Hampshire. 
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SO! YOU WANT TO BE A HIGHLY COMPETENT 
CURRICULUM PLANNER 

J* Galen Saylor 



I believe none of those high-power consultant 
firms that advise businesses and agencies on the 
characteristics and traits of top executive and 
management staffs and how to select them ever stud- 
ied the traits of highly competent curriculum plan- 
tiers. I do not propose to set up a consultant 
firm to do the job, but I am glad of an opportu- 
nity to express some ideas on the knowledge and 
values a top-notch curriculum scholar should have. 

Philosophical Views About Education 

No one should ever be granted an initial 
teaching certificate who has not had an introduc- 
tion to the literature on the purposes, goals and 
aims of formal schooling, and the role and func- 
tions of the school in a democratic society. No 
professional educator should be granted a master's 
or doctor's degree who has not studied the follow- 
ing works on the nature and ends of schooling; 

1. John Dewey remains the ultimate authority 
on the nature and character of education. One 
should start with the following: 

a. M£ Pedagogic Creed (1897) 

b. The Child and the Curriculum (1902) 

c. Interest and Effort in Education (1913) 

d . Democracy and Education (1916) 

e. Experience and Educatio n (1938) 

In addition, the following should be under- 
stood: 



2. Herbert Spencer, Education (1860) 

3. Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, The Unique Function of Edu - 
cation in American Democracy (1937). 

The following works deal with the Sociolog- 
ical role of the school: 

4. Emile Durkheim, Education and Sociology 
(1956). ~~ 

5. Ralph Linton, "Potential Contributions of 
Cultural Anthropology to Teacher Education," in 
Culture and Personality . American Council on Educa- 
tion (19417. 
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6. Commission on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education 9 National Education Association, 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education (1918) • 

These works by renowned scholars and agencies 
provide the fundamental principles and understand- 
ings on which all curriculum planning, and, in 
fact, any educational undertaking, should be based. 
Dewey 1 8 philosophy is irrefutably the essential 
analysis of what should be educational process for 
all of schooling. His analysis of the fundamental 
factors involved in the process and how these fac- 
tors should be correlated in the ongoing program 
of education and his concepts of the goals of edu- 
cation are basic to any planning. But the planner 
has to dig deeply and organize and systemize 
Dewey's concepts thoroughly to provide a complete 
understanding of a philosophy of education. 

One should know that Herbert Spencer, way 
back in 1860, started the modern approach to cur- 
riculum planning. He analyzed the major life ac- 
tivities of people into five categories, and then 
described the kinds of educational program needed 
to enable people to fulfill adequately these roles 
of living. 

The place and role of the school in a social 
group is treated magnificently in the three works 
by Durkheim, Linton, and the Educational Policies 
Commission, A curriculum planner must always rec- 
ognize that he or she is a guide, an advisor, a 
proposer, and advocate, and a doer for the social 
group in establishing and carrying on programs of 
schooling. Ultimately, it is not the planner but 
the social group, in broad, basic lines, who deter- 
mines the role, functions, and goals of the 
school. 

In my r pinion, the single, most important 
document in the whole history of education in this 
country is the statement of the cardinal princi- 
ples of education. 

Scanning the current scene one is shocked by 
the dearth of significant works o philosophy of 
education. Sure, there are short things here and 
there that show insight, but none comes clearly 
and sharply to grips with the fundamental issues 
of the purposes, functions, and goals of schools. 
Goodlad f s works reporting his "Study of Schooling' 1 
are the best things available, but nevertheless 
quite inadequate in terms of breadth. 

Psychology of Learning 

Another prerequisite for a curriculum planner 
is a thorough knowledge of the psychology of learn- 
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ing and of the nature and characteristics of human 
growth and development. My choice of books on the 
former is what I consider to be the classic of the 
field: Robert Woodworth's Dynamic Psychology , 
published in . This is a penetrating and thor- 
oughgoing analysis of the personal nature of learn- 
ing and of the reconstruction of experience in 
terms of the individual's own actions. This is 
the revolt against pure connectionism that had 
dominated the field, and continues to do so even 
to this day (e.g., Bloom's Mastery Learning ) , 
Woodworth's book is said to be the foundation on 
which Dewey built his concepts of reconstruction 
of experience as the essence of learning. 

The modern statement of this theory is found 
in the literature of the humanistic/phenomenology 
ical psychologists. The best statement I believe 
is the ASCD Yearbook, Perceiving , Behaving , Becom - 
ing : A New Force for Education . Arthur Combs was 
the editor and chairman; he has other works of his 
own that deepen the essence of the statement. 

As for human growth and development I have no 
specific title to suggest. There are a number of 
excellent works available. Here, no earlier clas- 
sic exists; so much new knowledge has become and 
continues to become available that one should stay 
with a modern work Chat embodies a proper and sen- 
sible correlation of the genetic and the environ- 
mental factors in determining the nature of per- 
sonal character. 

Structural Organization of the Schools 

I think a curriculum worker should have some 
understanding of the evolution of the organization- 
al plan for schooling that has existed for three 
quarters of a century, scarcely without change, or 
even subjected to critical examination. For this 
background read the reports of committees estab- 
lished by the National Education Association in 
the late 1800*8 and early 1900's: 

Committee on Secondary School Studies (Commit- 
tee of Ten) Report of the Committee on Secon- 
dary School Studies (1893) 

Committee of Fifteen, Report of the Committee 
(1895) 

Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
"Report of the Committee, 11 in Journal of Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Thirty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting, July 11-14, 1899. 

Committee on Economy of Time in Elementary 
Education, Minimum Essentials in Elementary- 
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School Subjects — Standards and Curriculum 
Practices (1915). There were several addi- 
tional reports of the Committee, but this is 
the essence of the movement . 

Charles W. Eliot, "Can School Programmes be 
Shortened and Enriched," Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendents of the National 
Education Association, (1888). 

These are essentially the documents that 
established and then froze the whole structural 
organization of the schools to this day: Rigid- 
ity, standardization, precription and line and 
staff management. Believe it or not, the renowned 
Franklin Bobbitt, regarded as the father of the 
whole curriculum planning movement wrote an essay 
highly recommending use of scientific management 
and rigid control by the managers of the whole 
educational process. See his article entitled 
"Supervision of City Schools," published in the 
12th Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education (1913). 

James B. Conant, in a report entitled The 
American High School Today (1959) that received 
national acclaim and support for a time, stated 
the case for the comprehensive high school and its 
place as the basic unit in American education. . 

I know of no scholar nor of any book or re- 
port that raises any serious question, or, in 
fact, any question at all, about this 70-year old 
structural plan for organizing the school system. 
The middle school movement simply proposes some 
modification of the intermediate level, but no 
change in overall organization. 

The ungraded school plan and the open class- 
room received some support in the past few years, 
but neither movement has had any impact on school 
organization in general. Why doesn't some curricu- 
lum leader or agency make a thoroughgoing and pene- 
trating analysis of the whole matter of structural 
organization of schools. My own opinion is that 
the "mess" we are in today (1983-1984) in consider- 
able part is due to our organizational plan for 
schooling. 

Factors and Processes in Curriculum Planning 

Until the latter part of the 19th century 
curriculum planning was a very simple process: 
select the textbooks to be used in the various 
courses taught in the school. In the 17th and 
18th centuries this was largely a decision of the 
school board for the elementary schools and of the 
colleges and universities for the high schools. 
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After state departments of education were estab- 
lished beginning early in the 19th century, their 
powers and duties were slowly expanded so that by 
the middle of the century designation of the text- 
books to be used in the schools was a quite common 
responsibility of the state departments. 

Then, slowly and in a simple manner, state 
departments began to set up committees, usually 
composed of university faculty members and school 
superintendents, to advise them on the selection 
of text books. The next step was to have such a 
committee or subcommittees prepare a syllabus or 
outline of the course for the teacher to follow. 
Often the guide was no more than an outline of the 
textbook selected. 

The big move forward was for the National 
Educational Association to establish committees 
that saw as their primary function the prescrip- 
tion of the courses to be offered, both in the 
elementary school and the high school, and then to 
appoint subcommittees to prepare a syllabus for 
each subject. Such a planning procedure reached 
its pinnacle in the work of the Committee on Mini- 
mum Esseatial (elementary) and the subject field 
committees set up under the (?) of the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Schools to 
prepare curriculum guides for each subject. 

The work of these committees is described 
fully by Harold Rugg, chairman, editor, and princi- 
pal author of the first full-blown study of the 
processes of curriculum planning: The Foundations 
and Techniques of Curriculum Construction . 26th 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 2 volumes, (1926). 

Early in the 1920*8 city schools, with Denver 
the pacesetter, organized extensive, formal pro- 
grams for curriculum planning. Committees of 
classroom teachers were established for each sub- 
ject field, and often one for each level of school- 
ing in the field. A director of curriculum man- 
aged the entire program and specialists in a sub-* 
ject field often were employed as consultants. 
The most extensive of these programs are described 
in detail in Rugg's yearbook. This is the basic 
plan of curriculum development used to this day by 
school systems and state departments. 

The Virginia State Department of Education, 
with the leadership of Hollis L. Caswell, as direc- 
tor, took a much broader and insightful approach 
to curriculum planning in the 1920*8. Caswell 
insisted that real change, and, hopefully , improve- 
ment, in schooling involved every teacher as a 
curriculum planner. The evidence was accumulating 
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that little real change was occurring in the class- 
rooms of Denver, St. Louis, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and other cities as a result of their widespread, 
highly organized committee plan, EXCEPT in the 
classrooms of those teachers that had actually 
served as committee members in preparing the new 
curriculum guides and courses of study. Hence, 
Caswell's insight and vision called for the partic- 
ipation of every teacher in the planning process, 
and continuously so if real improvement were to be 
achieved. An extensive statewide teacher study 
program was set up in Virginia and all teachers 
were urged to undertake innovations that they felt 
promised better education. The process is de- 
scribed in Hollis L. Caswell's "Current Studies in 
Curriculum Making, 11 published by the Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, Vol. 7, December 1934; and Virginia 
State Board of Education, Organization for Vir- 
ginia State Curriculum Program (1932). 

A decade later Alice Miel provided the theo- 
retical and practical framework for this concept — 
every teacher is a curriculum planner— iu her book 
that should be regarded as a classic among curricu- 
lum literature; Alice Miel, Changing the Curric- 
ulum — A Social Process (1946). 

Three decades later, Joan I. Goodlad and his 
associates formulated a League of Schools in Cali- 
fornia that embodied this same basic approach to 
educational improvement in the planning projects. 
The whole program, in which 18 schools partici- 
pated, is described and analysed in seven volumes 
and numerous magazine articles. The best single 
volume is: John I. Goodlad, The Dynamics of Educa - 
tional Change Toward Responsive Schools (1975TT 

The foremost recent publication developing 
fully the whole concept of the teacher as the cur- 
riculum planner is the yearbook prepared by Arthur 
W. Foshay and his conaittee for A.S.C.D.: Arthur 
W. Foshay, ed., Considered Action for Curriculum 
Improvement , 1980 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum and Development. 

One of the members of the yearbook committee, 
F. Michael Connelly, not only provided an excel- 
lent chapter for the yearbook, but in an earlier 
article wrote the best single short statement on 
the process of curriculum development that exists 
in today's literature: F. Michael Connelly, "The 
Functions of Curriculum Development," Interchange. 
3 (1972). " 

What Went Wrong 7 
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Despite this background, the field of curricu- 
lum development has not thrived. Among other 
things, those who wanted to plan curriculums for 
the schools disregarded the advice and examples of 
Dewsy. Most basically, the teacher was not in- 
volved in curriculum planning* For discussing see 
Kathrine Camp Mayhew and Anna Camp Edwards, The 
Dewey School (1936), and John and Evelyn Dewey, 
Schools of Tomorrow , (1916), and Caswell, and Miel 
on the role of the teacher in curriculum planning* 

The federal government from 1957 to 1975 
spent nearly $180,000,000 establishing and sponsor- 
ing curriculum planning committees that were going 
to reform the educational programs of the schools. 
It was evident, and the research evidence exists, 
by the late 1970's that practically all of this 
huge sum went down the drain. "Teacher proof" 
instructional guides and materials were, of 
course, just that — of no real impact on classroom 
practice. 

Even professional curriculum directors in the 
schools reverted to the old Denver plan of setting 
up a number of planning committees to produce 
guides that collected dust on classroom shelves. 
Some did try to carry out "staff development" proj- 
ects, that usually were the bane of classroom 
teachers. 

An analysis and summary of many of these vari- 
ous types of procedures for planning a curriculum, 
and a highly opinionated statement on the role of 
the teacher in education improvement is; J. Gal- 
len Saylor, "Who Planned the Curriculum?" Kappa 
Delta Pi, 1982. 

Factors Considered in Planning 
and Curriculum Design 

In selecting the basic factors to be con- 
sidered in curriculum planning, and the resultant 
design of the curriculum, one of course, starts 
with Dewey's The Child and the School . Then, his- 
torically one should be familiar with the first 
formal works on planning; Franklin Bobbitt, The 
Curriculum (1918); and How to Make a Curriculum 
(1924). " 

For an understanding of later developments it 
is desirable to understand the life activities and 
the developmental needs approaches to curriculum 
planning: W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction 
(1929); Daniel Prescott, Emotions and the Educa- 
tive Process (1938); Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Commission on Secondary School School Cur- 
riculum, Reorganizing Secondary Education (1929). 
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Ralph Tyler, utlizing these earlier efforts 
to define factors in planning! puts it all to* 
gether in a book that remains the basic work on 
planning: Ralph Tyler, Basic Principles of Cur - 
riculum and Instruction ( 1950) • 

The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion is the most authoritative statement on the 
overall design of the curriculum. Of interest are 
two plans for a broadly conceived curriculum de- 
sign that would implememut the Cardina' Princi- 
ples: Educational Policies Commission! National 
Education Association, Education for All American 
Youth (1944); Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Al- 
berty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum 




Curriculum workers should be appalled by the 
absence of any authoritative works on curriculum 
design in recent years. There, of course, are 
many books and reports on specific aspects of the 
curriculum and highly critical studies of the pres- 
ent program of the schools, but no fundamental 
presentation of an overall design for education in 
the schools of America. 

In f^ct we seem to be right back in a 
straight line to the 1890's — Committee of Ten re- 
port! James B. Couant's 21 recommendations, to the 
current National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tion's A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educa - 
tional ; Reform (1983). 

Do you still want to be a top-notch curricu- 
lum planner? Good Luck. 



(1962). 
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GLOBAL EDUCATION: HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 



Mary Louise Seguel 

Several years ago I became convinced that the 
concept of the nation state was outmoded and that 
the emerging concept was that of global perspec- 
tives. My first thought, after becoming familiar 
with what I perceived to be the outlines of a 
global point of view was, as an educator, to study 
how such a perspective could be developed in chil- 
dren and youth through formal education or school- 
ing. The appropriate instrument for that sort of 
initiative appeared to me to be the curriculum and 
I began to canvas mentally the usual channels open 
to me. I thought of curriculum concept papers to 
national societies, and curriculum journals, cur-* 
riclum outlines, curricular materials to be is- 
sit«d by publishing houses, in-service training 
r* ions and the like. 

The merit of a global perspective is un- 
doubted. Scholars, statesmen, artists, visionar- 
ies, scientists, all unite to suggest that a 
global perspective is a clearer and truer render- 
ing of the nature of the world today than the now 
outmoded international perspective, and the thor- 
oughly discredited national perspective. To those 
of us who perceive this fact, the prospect of toss- 
ing this new idea into the seething cauldron of 
curriculum controversy today is daunt ing. The 
determination of what to teach, always a delicate 
and complex subject, has today become an endeavor 
so murkey and clouded as to discourage the most 
hardened curriculum specialist. The prospect of 
this idea becoming merely one more idea contending 
for recognition in an already packed curriculum 
administered by an emotionally jaded teaching 
corps fighting for mere survival, and unable to 
rely on any social consensus to support curriculum 
decisions, is enough to dishearten its advocates. 

The standardized curriculum today is a wonder- 
ful aggregate lacking any central organizing prin- 
ciple but rather composed of those bits and pieces 
left from successive waves of challenge and change. 
As those of us who administer it know , nothing 
that has even been incorporated in it is ever 
wholly lost and nothing that has ever been chal- 
lenged wholly disappears. Like all political com- 
promises it is a patchwork whose contents must be 
acquired anew by each generation of teachers. Its 
effectiveness as a centralized instrument of educa- 
tional control lies not so much in its overt na- 
ture as in its covert. The organization of the 
school itself for which the curriculum was de- 
signed, with such aspects as its age-grade specifi- 
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cations, lock-step pr ogres is on , normative evalua- 
tion, and main-stream representation of culture 
has a powerful effect on the values, beliefs and 
goals of youth, often at direct odds with the ex- 
plicit statement of purpose of the curriculum* 

An unexpected apathy and disinterest toward 
the theme of global perspectives and the prospect 
of global education became apparent on the part of 
all segments of the profession with whom I shared 
it. Although all gave lip service to the worthi- 
ness of the theme, it was clear to me that other 
themes were regarded as so insuperable as to be at 
the forfront of attention. As my colleagues saw 
it, among pressing matters of survival were the 
following: 

1. Responses to political pressures: Spe- 
cial interest groups are using the law, 
the media and votes to secure particular 
curricular changes frequently supported 
by funding. Among the subjects of change 
have been special education, multi- 
cultural education and career training. 

2. Responses to economic pressures: Local 
school districts have become one of the 
few arenas for direct and local control 
of government. Threats to cut school 
budgets have often been used as leverage 
to easfc other fiscal budget pressures. 
As a insult of cutbacks, personnel have 
been eliminated, class size reduced, less 
has been spent on instructional materials 
and axeas of the curriculum regarded as 
frills have been neglected. 

3. Responses to aspirat ional disappoint- 
ments: The widespread disillusionment 
with all professions which set in in the 
sixties has become focused on the gap 
between over-ambitious aspirations and 
perceived accomplishments in school ing. 
Among the measures taken to tighten the 
school's role have been the basics move- 
ment, instructional technology and stan- 
dardized testing. 

A generalized wistfulness on the part of 
school personnel emerged* They contemplated the 
educational promise they once held as somehow lost 
in the sheer struggle to survive. The failure of 
the free school movement of the sixties to alter 
the public's deep-seated faith in schooling has 
not been as heartening as it first appeared. 
Schools appear to be basic to the culture in a way 
perhaps never anticipated by their founders. In 
fact, the de-schooling movement effectively demon- 
strated that the concept of being schooled has 
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penetrated the culture so thoroughly that it has 
become a basic article of faith. Recent develop- 
ments of schooling in non-formal school settings 
confirm their insight. Schooling as a concept is 
here to stay. Schools, however, do not seem to 
enjoy their former monopoly over schooling and 
they do not appear to have the Madison Avenue tech- 
niques to meet the new competition in a consumer- 
oriented context. In contrast to doctors and law- 
yers, teachers are not independent professionals 
operating within an appropriate institution, the 
school, but rather are employees of that institu- 
tion. Among other things, teachers do not control 
what they teach, whom they teach, where they 
teach, how long they teach, nor the sequence of 
content. 

The feelings of helplessness I encountered in 
relationship to curriculum change seemed inharmoni- 
ous with my own professional orientation, an echo 
of Counts' challenge of the thirties Dare the 
Schools Build a New Social Order? Is the climate 
really so different today? If it is, what has 
happened to bring about such a change? 

I have long been convinced that the use of 
the article "the" with the word curriculum is not 
accidental. We do not speak of .a curriculum or 
even of curricula, but rather of the curriculum, 
by which we mean the curriculum taught in the uni- 
versal compulsory school. That curriculum, how- 
ever determined, is an inevitable concomitant to 
the schools in which it is developed and is 
equally compulsory. We as a profession tend to 
ignore this fundamental notion, or to accept it as 
a given without challenge. The free schoolers did 
not ignore it, but they too were unable to free 
themselves from its hold on their thinking. I 
would 1 ike to explore this question in greater 
depth, as a necesssary foundation for considering 
the introduction into the curriculum of any new 
content, such as a global perspective. 

The emergence in modern times of compulsory 
universal education clarifies the emergence of the 
field of curriculum. If we begin with Greek and 
Roman education, we learn that the deliberate edu- 
cation of the young, as contrasted with the inci- 
dental learning or encul turat ion carried out by 
the community, may have begun as the task of 
family members or private tutors paid by fees. 
The precarious economic situation of such tutors 
lead in Rome, as it had earlier in Greece, to the 
establishment of a system of public salaried ap- 
pointments for teachers who were paid from funds 
received from either private donations or fixed 
contributions of the state. This arrangement per- 
mitted general access to the services of such 
tutors, but did not compel such access. When 




later schools were established with similar fund- 
ing, attendance at such schools was voluntary not 
compulsory. 

Educational historians point out that when- 
ever one political unity felt threatened by an- 
other there was a tendency to establish widespread 
and compulsory training of the youth usually mili- 
tary, to meet the threats. The Greek city states 
are examples of this phenomenon. Cicero is said 
to have criticized this practice, saying 

/he/ did not desire that there should be a 
fixed system of education for free-born 
youth, defined by law or prescribed by the 
state ov made identical for all citizens. 

The issue of universal and compulsory basic educa- 
tion versus state supported voluntary education is 
an old one and seems to be related to the power of 
the political unit. 

This arrangement was characteristic of socie- 
ties until the nation states of Europe were form- 
ing, a period crucial to the development of the 
concept of universal compulsory schooling. 
Frederick William III, king of Prussia beginning 
in 1797, is credited with having inherited a king- 
dom in excessive disarray and with having trans- 
formed it into a thriving and important nation. 
Among signal achievements such as making peasantry 
freeholders, instituting universal compulsory mili- 
tary training and breaking the power of the heredi- 
tary aristocracy, he instituted a system of govern- 
mentally control led and financed elementary 
schools, attendance at which was compulsory, sub- 
ject to heavy fines, control of which was in the 
hands of governmental bureaucracy, and the train- 
ing of teachers for which was also undertaken by 
the government in a systematic way. In this same 
period, French law also made attendance to elemen- 
tary schools compulsory. As late as 1891 an 
American observer decried American public educa- 
tion on the grounds that "without legislation 
insuring a full and regular attendance of the chil- 
dren of school age ... we shall never attain 
anything approaching uniformity in the work done 
in our elementary schools." Further, he said, 
•'under existin 0 laws the pupils of the average New 
York school district, between the ages of 6 and 
14, can not compete with the children of the aver- 
age school district in Prussia. " 

We can assume that compulsory universal ele- 
mentary education became the norm in this country 
sometime at the beginning of the present century. 
The curriculum to be taught in that school would 
inevitably come to reflect the character of compul- 
sion of the school in which it was taught. 
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Although a compulsory school and a compulsory 
curriculum may seem basically disharmonious with a 
democratic republic which was culturally opposed 
to centralized, inexorable imposition and whose 
highest value was that of freedom of choice, the 
founders of the curriculum field appeared to share 
the common confidence that the compulsory school 
would reflect the highest values of what was still 
then largely a consensual culture. They trusted 
that, although the school was compulsory, what 
went on in that school represented a social consen- 
sus of the good, true and the beautiful. A nation 
bemused with a sense of a growing national iden- 
tity would be attracted to a strong initiative 
toward cultural unity and presence. Today, that 
consensus is considerably eroded. With that ero- 
sion, the trust that state power would be used 
benignly in the widest possible interest has been 
replaced by the reality of the power of a central- 
ized state to use law and money to control often 
in sectarian interests and of the emergence of the 
centralized state as referee in the conflicts of 
vested interest groups. 

The beginnings of this tension occurred in 
the era in which Counts presented his challenge. 
The nation eventually accepted the initiative of 
the New Deal in response to deep social and eco- 
nomic ills, as an effort on the part of the state 
to create an improved social order, if not a new 
one. But the nation did so reluctantly, feeling 
as always skepticism toward the state and accept- 
ing state compulsion unwillingly. Some of the 
founders of our field of curriculum considered the 
school as an instrument to be used in this effort 
to create an improved if not a new social order, 
although they were not part of the New Deal govern- 
ment. Educators li'te Counts and Rugg and others 
0 f the Social Frontier group proposed that these 
crises be prevented by shaping the present educa- 
tion of youth toward a better future. The reac- 
tion of the nation to this proposal seems to have 
been equally reluctant. They may well have re- 
garded the crisis and the means to alleviate it as 
temporary and have expected a return to a previous 
social and economic normal. What need then to 
refashion a school? Paradoxically even the foun- 
ders had faith that although attendance at the 
school was state compelled, what went on in that 
school could, and should and would be voluntary to 
the greatest degree possible. 

We must remember that the social reconstruc- 
tionists who saw the possibility that the school 
might be used as a fundamental institution of 
social change, lived in an era when compulsory 
schooling was still not much more than a genera- 
tion old, and when the notion of the curriculum 
was just emerging. The monopoly ^schooling by 
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the wa°r nCep|L °* fc ^ e curr ^ cu ^ u,n * n c ^ e decades after 
crMsTn? 0 ^ a direct challenge from the in- 
c easingiy pluralistic outlook of the culture and 
the emergence of interests opposed to any such 
i ntllll «J l to this trend, a, 

? ! J f 8t " dle8 ln curri c«lu» history have 
pointed out there has been a gradual assumption 
on the part of the nation and educators that the 
centralized state (the federal and state govern- 
ments) has a logically responsible part to play in 
managing a compulsory school and administering a 
standard curriculum. Through legislation, grants 
in aid, legal decisions, changes in the tax struc- 
ture, and the threat of withholding subsistence 
the state has made its influence felt in the deter- 
mination of the curriculum. Any history of the 
curriculum field subsequent to its historic emer- 
gence must take into account this change in rela- 
tionship between the school and the state. The 
standardized curriculum is the logical focal point 
tor the struggle between centralized imposition, 
and the ingrained tendency of the culture to hang 
on to free determination. The most dramatic 
scenes occur when pressure groups insist on a con- 
trary interpretation of the still vital but in- 
creasingly feeble central ethos of the nation 
e.g., civil rights issues. In such cases the 
power of the state on the side of right is clouded 
by the coercive way in which that power must be 
used. Less dramatic but equally significant con- 
flicts emerge when even logically compelling ideas 
appear to be imposed on what are regarded as de- 
fenseless youth. My proposal for the introduction 
into the school curriculum of a global perspective 
is a case in point. Although this idea is sup- 
ported by scholars, statesmen, artists, industrial- 
ists and even media personalities, it will remain 
in the attractive idea stage until a now familiar 
process of curriculum change is initiated. Steps 
•in that process include but are not limited to 
lobbying for supportive legislation, and federal 
and/or state grant money, preparation of instruc- 
tional materials such as texts, films, and work- 
books for all levels from kindergarten to univer- 
sity, and a host of minor activities such as new 
university courses, new elementary courses of 
study, teacher training workshops, in-service 
courses and the interests of the publishing indus- 
7' .7" apparatus for curriculum change, so 
sketchily present in Counts' time, is fully devel- 
oped today and once put in motion, remarkably effi- 
cient, especially if it is consistent with the 
conventional wisdom. The initiative in favor of 
the education of the handicapped is an illuminat- 
ing example. Such disinterested plans become 
transformed into struggles among vested groups 
operating from varied assumption bases. 



One of the most interesting notions current 
today in intellectual circles is that of the para- 
digm, or pattern of thinking, common world view, 
or reality concept which the Tanners have so ably 
applied to the curriculum. If I understand the 
definition, a paradigm is a system of thought 
which is effe:tive in dealing with the problems 
for which it is accepted as an explanation. The 
concept of the changing paradigm is particulary 
appealing as a mental life raft in any turbulent 
time of social, political and economic upheaval. 
When there appear more unsolved problems than dis- 
coveries, suggests Thomas Kuhn, the originator of 
this remarkable idea, a new paradigm begins to 
emerge to challenge the old one. If effective, 
the new paradigm succeeds with :.he unsolved 
problems — in truth, the ideas supporting the new 
paradigm cannot even be explained or articulated 
in the language of the old one. Related at least 
in its generalized outlines to Toynbee's concept 
of the potential rigidity of the creative thrust 
of civilizations, to Priogogine's concept of de- 
cline as the actual harbinger and stimulant of 
change to a higher order, and to the bra in re- 
search of Pribram and Bohm, the concept of the 
paradigm gives us a model for change, and a light 
at the end of the tunnel. I would like to suggest 
that the current survival traumas of the curricu- 
lum field are the result of the existing curricu- 
lum paradigm's failure to d?al effectively with 
emerging problems. In the spirit of an approxima- 
tion, I would like to explore some , f the features 
of this existing curriculum paradigm and then sug- 
gest the outlines of an emerging paradigm mor*» 
suitable to today's context. I will offer first, 
what appear to be some features of the existing 
curriculum paradigm, second, what are some of the 
major problems within the existing paradigm that 
continue unsolved, and third, what a possibly new 
curriculum paradigm might look like. 

There appear to be at least five features of 
the existing curriculum paradigm worthy of our 
attention. First, the curriculum paradigm is 
based on the assumption, arising from its service 
to the compulsory school, that it is the right, 
duty and power of all connected with the schools 
to administer the established curriculum to all 
free-born youth. The process of establishing that 
curriculum is admitted to be complex, but there is 
never any doubt that such a curriculum can ulti- 
mately be established, nor th*t it should be admin- 
istered. Error lies in imperfect negotiation, or 
faulty administration, but not in the basic prem- 
ise itself, that there is a core of knowledge, 
attitude, skill, tn d belief which should be incul- 
cated in all youth, whether they will or not. 
There exists today a field of expertise in curricu- 
lum which understands VerV Well trho nrnkl... 



dangers and inconsistencies of the process and 
which even dreads the betrayal of the ideals of 
the democratic republic inherent in the concept. 
Yet the concept continues to be so basic to the 
thought of curriculum makers as to be unarguable. 

A second aspect of the curriculum paradigm is 
the ingrained belief that really important educa- 
tion takes place in the institution called the 
school. School people hold on to this notion in 
the face of the large numbers who are being 
schooled in other places: the workplace, before 
television, in cultural institutions, in recrea- 
tional institutions, by consumer- or ien ted ini t ia- 
t ives . Although this schooling currently apes 
instruction in compulsory schools, it is different 
to the degree thai there is £ curriculum, tailored 
to the particular goal of the institution, rather 
than the curriculum as previously defined, and the 
schooled have freedom to choose the .urriculum on 
which they will work. 

A third aspect of the curriculum paradigm is 
that education requires a trained teacher • The 
dgschoolers challenged this idea and organized 
what they called 1 earning exchanges based on the 
idea that everyone had something to teach and some- 
thing to share. Other educational inventions such 
as the teaching machine, and today the micro- 
computer suggest that there are a number of areas 
of learning which require minimal help if any from 
a teacher present during the act of learning. 

The traditional organization of the school is 
the fourth part of the curriculum paradigm. If 
the curriculum consists of a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of knowledges and skills, sequenced in across 
the board segments, the teacher-generalist is ade- 
quate to supervise those segments to an equally 

heterogeneous collection of students* 

*# 

A fifth aspect of the curriculum paradigm is 
the power of the standardized curriculum to deter- 
mine one's social and cultural fate. The entry 
into znost vocations, careers, professions, or just 
plain jobs is dependent on having in some manner 
processed that curriculum. The mec'-Miisin for this 
entry is the school leaving certificate at various 
levels of difficulty. This 'phenomenon leads to 
another characteristic of the curriculum, its het- 
erogeneity and its disjunction with skills and 
knowledge needed for particular jobs. The curricu- 
lum is a collection of a very wide variety of 
knowledges and skills tied together at each age 
level in a leost and heterogeneous bundle. Accept- 
able performance on each item of the bundle is 
necessary in order to proceed to the next level or 
bundle. 
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A sixth characteristic of the paradigm is 
81 . . „ ort/ .;„i lever for individual 
that education is a social lever ror 

and cultural improvement. It is an article o. 
f ith tnat schooling improves one's economic po- 
tion and social status, and that an educatea 
People enjoy a higher standard of living, and a 
more cultivated social setting. 

The existing curriculum paradigm appears to 
fail on at least six counts if treasure of the 
waning of the power of a paradigm i. it. failure 
to help solve problems. We are confronted, first 
with 'he paraSox that compulsory 
tion is at one and the same time liberating an 
restricting. It is liberating by theoretically at 
1 ast providing unlimited opportunities for ^di- 
vidual growth and development. In P«ctice, it is 
restricting. Through a ccpluated * of_ 

hurdles or check points accompanied by a system 
atlc classification of experiences and Judgment 
tie individual gradually is sorted into educa 
tional groupings which eventually become voca- 
tional , ana even social categories. Although the 
culture itself carries out this process and for 
U o m e Yndivtduals schooling is a means o escaping 
inherited social categories, the effect of atten 
dance at the compulsory elementary school is per 
vasive and inexorable, especially on the less 
powerful groups in our society. 

A second problem arises from the current ero- 
sion of th° e lately consensual culture . within 
which the standardized ™*" c ? 1 ™ Qm *l 
though the rising of the consciousness of women 
racial minorities, and today the economically dis 
en ranchised and politically powerless is salutary 
for a democratic republic and in complete harmony 
with the ideals of its founders, that same con- 
ousness raising has ™ to 

that sense of social concord and harmony into 
which I for one remember having bee bo «. Al 
though the curriculum has always been the result 
of a negotiated settlement between rival claiman s 
°to speaTfor that consensus today the -" Possi- 
bility of such negotiating efforts is a battle cry. 
Agreement on the curriculum has been reduced to 
tome few unequivocal elements, known popularly as 
the basics. Reading, writing and computation 
skills are neutral and unassailable in this con- 
fiict of interests. 

The third problem is ^e inadequacy of the 
present school organization to deal with h 
of the socialization of youth. The gradual disap 
Larance of the basic socialization of the child 
in primary settings, such as the family, the neigh- 
borhood and the unified community has meant that 
other settings, principally the school, have 
either assumed this responsibility or have had it 

p~ m* mm 
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put on them. The organization of students into 
classes by age in school makes it difficult to 
provide settings in which older children protect, 
guide and support younger children, and younger 
children emulate and respect older children* The 
limitation of the classroom as the primary loca- 
tion for learning makes it difficult to provide 
meaningful cultural settings in which to learn 
about the value of work and the contribution of 
cooperative effort in industry and management, and 
about land and animals as a basic productive re- 
source* The presence of one adult for most of the 
child's waking day, makes it difficult to provide 
good adult models of success, solution of con- 
flict, and reaction to failure* The classroom 
setting also limits severely the development of 
such basic cultural traits as courage, endurance, 
prudence, and loyalty formerly provided in the 
more active primary settings. 

A fourth problem is that the definition of 
the teacher as an employee of the state has nar- 
rowly limited the professional effectiveness of 
the teacher* A3 I have pointed out earlier, 
teachers do not control a number of fundamental 
aspects of their work which other professionals 
do, the what, where, when and whom. Not only do 
they not control these basic elements of their 
profession, but often the messages they get from 
various groups who do control these matters are 
ambiguous or sketchy* 

A fifth problem relates to the challenge of 
our notion of meritocracy. As a consequence of 
the existing school and curriculum organization 
the best student may turn out to be one who is 
fairly good at the whole bundle of the curriculum 
but not very good at any one part of it. Con- 
versely, a poor student may be very good at some 
one ispect, and not very good at most of the rest. 
In a democratic society which believes or thinks 
it does, in the meritocracy of individual achieve- 
ment, this practice appears to close off too many 
options too drastically and too early* 

Sixth, there is an economic problem, first 
pointed out by the de-schoolers* Although theorti- 
cally the compulsory school and curriculum hold 
out the promise of equal educational opportunity, 
the actual school organization results in an inor- 
dinate amount of tax money going to the successes 
of the educational system, or the educational 
elite* Even assuming that one third of the money 
spent on higher education is private expenditure, 
children of the richest tenth of the population 
get ten times as much public funds for education 
as the children of the poorest tenth. These calcu- 
lations are based on school cost data from the 
annual reports of the Juited States Office of 
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Education supplemented by information from the 
Coleman Report* The curriculum serves as the fun- 
damental tool for sorting and eventually narrowing 
the number eligible for higher educaiton, and 
economic formulas reward the school successes 
through increased subsidies. 

What are the outlines of an emerging paradigm 
which might be better calculated to deal with 
these problems, problems which appear to be insolu- 
ble within the outlines of the present paradigm of 
the curriculum so beautifully characterized as a 
production model by Kleibard? The curriculum has 
become a balancing act between competing claims, 
the claims of the child, the claims of society and 
the claims of the guardians of the fields of knowl- 
edge* This balance seemed ef f ec t ive as long as 
there was relative cultural consensus and the con- 
cept of the curriculum was still in its beginning 
stages* 

One characteristic of an emerging paradigm 
would be its ability to replace the concept of 
unified experiences with the concept of a unified 
goal* Democracy flourishes best within a variety 
of institutional arrangements, created by people 
who transcend specific cultural limitations. If 
basic literacy is one goal, the new paradigm would 
permit all to achieve that goal without submitting 
to limiting and coercive practices now associated 
with the standardized curriculum* Initiatives of 
this kind have not as yet been very successful* 
Alternative schools, educational vouchers, the 
proposal that a child may take the high school 
leaving certificate at any age, the Duke Power 
suit affirming the employee's right to promotion 
independent of whether he had a school leav ing 
certificate, are examples of some attempts in this 
direction* 



A second characteristic of the new paradigm 
would be that new cultural arrangments or even 
institutions would assume the educative functions 
of the older primary settings* Such institutions 
should have basic common goals with diversified 
changing experiences directed by skilled profes- 
sionals* Such arrangements may be under state 
supervision and subject to certain qualifying char- 
acteristics, (non-discriminatory, supported by tax 
revenues, etc.) but they may not be state run, 
although identical state run institutions may re- 
main as alternatives. 




A third possible characteristic of the new 
paradigm may be that teachers become independent 
professionals with expertise to offer, on the pat- 
tern of lawyers and doctors. Teachers would work 
in schools, not for schools. They might be sup- 
ported by tax monies which are issued to their 
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clients, so that they can pay the fees teachers 
charge. The level of professional expertise in 
education would have to rise dramatically if this 
change took place. 

A fourth element of this new paradigm may 
result in replacing school leaving certificates 
with more precise evaluations of preparation for 
particular jobs, careers, professions, etc. Tests 
and televised tapes of performance, coupled with 
professional judgment ara already being tried* 

A fifth aspect may be the concept of life- 
long learning supported by tax revenues. Several 
thinkers have suggested that in a dynamic culture 
there will surely re-occur periods in the individ- 
ual's life when new chances for enculturation seem 
needed. 
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To quote Paul Ortenzio in his careful evalua- 
tion of the fate of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, "More than ever, an appreciation for the 
social ideal and concerned community life for all 
have become a social imperative. . ♦ • The prob- 
lem of purpose at present is to reconstruct soci- 
ety for all to share in the good life. 11 If the 
schools are to have a share ir this endeavor, it 
appears that they will have to undergo a drastic 
overhauling. Their compulsory nature and the con- 
cept of a standardized curriculum at the service 
of a state-controlled institution of socialization 
may well be the fundamental concepts which require 
re-thinking and change. 

To extrapolate Counts 1 belief that all educa- 
tion is necessarily an imposition, educational 
institutions emerging within the new paradigm will 
need to be explic it as to the nature of their 
values and purposes, permitting those who patron- 
ize them to make choices. That these choices 
should be within a democratic framework is the new 
challenge. A first step might be to free our- 
selves from the prejudice that the only way to 
achieve that democratic framework is to persever- 
ate in the existing behavioral and institutional 
regularities; that to abandon them is to abandon 
democracy,. Democracy surely flourishes within a 
variety of institutional arrangements. 

The new paradigm might free us to consider 
that the responsibility for building a new social 
order really belongs with adults who must use 
their power as members of a democratic republic to 
effect those social changes which they deem essen- 
tial. The new paradigm should free these adults 
to choose varied social, cultural, political and 
economic orientations for educating their youth, 
reflecting the varied orientations that now exist 
in a culturally plural but essentially democratic 
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nation. Methods of social control may have to be 
devised to deal with all forces who deliberately 
subvert the values, purposes and ways of a democ- 
racy in the education of their children. Methods 
of social control as effective as those which now 
guide us must be promoted so that all of us have 
an increasing awareness of freedom, progress, and 
thd good life coupled with growing awareness of 
individual and group responsibility for the good 
life for all. New institutions will surely emerge 
which are more adequate for the development of the 
basic democratic convictions and customs which we 
value. 
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CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN RETROSPECT 

by 

Edmund C. Short 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Paper presented to the Society for the Study of Curriculum History, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1987 

In the years prior to the founding of the Society for the Study of Curriculum 
History in 1977, it was not common practice in the field of curriculum research to 
take stock periodically of where curriculum research was in its development, where 
it was heading, or whether it was going in worthwhile directions. In fact, curriculum 
research was less a self-conscious field of study than it was a domain of isolated 
attempts to deal with particular questions of interest to individual scholars. In a 
1973 article, I made reference to this circumstance when I stated, "There is clearly 
a need for the field of curriculum £researchj to study both quantitatively and 
qualitatively its own research productivity and to provide social policy makers [and 
practitioners] with an accurate picture of its needs and accomplishments 11 (Short, 
1973, p. 247). 

In a 1974 talk to Professors of Curriculum in Anaheim, I alluded to the need in 
the field of curriculum research for clarification of "the nature of the field of 
curriculum itself— gaining a definition of its boundaries, its subject matter, its major 
domains of inquiry, its more telling questions and pertinent problems* its key 
concepts, its generative ideas, and its conceptual systems 11 (Short, 1974, p. 18). 

Mauritz Johnson observed in 1976 that "at the current rate at which we are 
pursuing genuine curriculum research, our great-grand children in our tricentennial 
year [jof 2076] will know little more jjhan we doj about matters of curriculum." He 
gave a challenging appraisal of the field when he added, "Even some of the brighest 
of the younger curriculum scholars, though presumably better grounded in research 
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methodology, seem to be attracted more to curricular missionary work than to 
painstaking, rational scholarship on fundamental curriculum questions" (Johnson, 
1976, pp. 506-507. 

The AERA Special Interest Group that was formed in the 1970s to begin to 
address the relationship between curriculum research and curriculum practice (5IG 
on Creation and Utilization of Curriculum Knowledge) has not undertaken to prepare 
a status report on where we are in addressing that relationship. It has never 
prepared a summary of what has been accomplished in that regard nor proposed an 
agenda of future research that ne«H s to be pursued in that area. While individual 
members of the SIC have made a number of significant contributions to the field of 
curriculum research, the 5IG itself has not attempted rny systematic analysis of the 
problem it was formed to address and remains today relatively indifferent to 
questions of whether the curriculum research field is going in worthwhile directions 
or not (Short, et al., 1985, pp. 18-20). 

It was about the time of the appearance o~ the curriculum research scene of 
the Society for the Study of Curriculum History in 1977 that something of a 
h orical consciousness began to develop among curriculum researchers. (! won't 
c im that there was any cause-effect relationship involved in this.) This historical 
consciousness allowed these scholars to ask questions about their collective work 
that had not been asked before. Bellack and Kliebard opened their 1977 volume of 
readings, Curriculum and Evaluation , with a section on "How Should Curriculum 
Problems Be Studiei?" and made this introductory statement, "This [section] is, in 
one sense, a reflection of the continuing dialogue that must exist in any field as to 
its domain, its heritage, and its ways of attacking problems" (Bellack and Kliebard, 
1977, p. I). Some dialogue was beginning on this subject. Walker soon afterward 
noted the following: 



M The past few years have seen the publication of an 
unprecedented number of works inquiring into the 
nature and fate of the curriculum field itself. 
This period of introspection has not yielded a 
consensus of opinion. .•about the nature of the field 
or the nature of inquiries proper to it. ..{but this] 
does not imply that nothing of value has been 
achieved in these writings (Walker, 1977, pp. 299; 
302. 

Indeed, from the vantage point of 1987, the shape of the curriculum research 
field looks as though a great deal has been accomplished in the last ten years. It has 
taken on configurations that could not have been foreseen in the early 1970s and 
ones that were certainly not projected by any carefully managed collective plan of 
action. Still, I think we can say in retrospect that curriculum researchers are 
reasonably satisfied with the developments that have occurred and with the 
directions that have been taken. 

The Strategy and Aims of This Paper 

In getting a picture of trends in curriculum research, I have drawn upon the 
several periodic reviews or summaries of the research literature that have been 
published over the last ten years rather than upon first-hand analysis of the 
individual curriculum studies to which they refer, although I am not unfamiliar with 
most of the citations given in these summaries or reviews. |You have a list of these 
sources so that you may recognize the confines of my research.^ I do not intend to 
present a systematic review or critique of the actual con ints or conclusions 
containec in these summaries or reviews; my time and purpose here do not permit 
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this. But I will attempt to identify ways in which curriculum research has shifted 
during this period, make some observations about how the field as a whole sees its 
work at the present time as compared with a decade ago, and indicate the current 
situation in the field of curriculum research with respect to certain perennial 
problems of inquiry faced in any field of ^tudy. 

General Shifts Noted from Mid-1970s to Mid-1980s 

The first thing to be observed is the expansion of the number of individual 
studies reported and cited in these summaries. Much more published material has 
appeared in both article and book form, and much more unpublished work has been 
cited as well. In addition, an impressive variety of types of research has been 
undertaken, including empirical work of the descriptive and the comparative type to 
be sure, but an increasing amount of work using historical, enthnographic, 
humanistic/artistic, interpretive, critical, and other forms of inquiry (Schubert, 
1982; Jenkins, 1985). 

Partly because of this proliferation of curriculum research reports, the effort 
to summarize and review the existing studies in the field has become less systematic 
and more sporadic. Indeed, the state-of-the-art reviews of curriculum research that 
have appeared in this past decade are fragmented and limited in focus rather tnan 
comprehensive and synoptic. The last attempt to review the entire field of 
curriculum research in a single article of publishable length was made by Decker 
Walker in 1976 in his review entitled, "Toward Comprehension of Curriculum 
Realities 11 (Walker, 1977), and even here Walker admitted he had to slight some of 
the relevant studies. Other more recent attempts to deal with the field as a whole 
(Schubert, 1982; Jenkins, 1985) have been even more frustrated in their effort to be 
thorough and synoptic because they were obliged to cover very long spans of time, 
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as encyclopedia entries must necessarily do. It took a full-length book (Schubert, 
1986) to cover the range and variety of curriculum research adequately. Even so, 
this was done in the context of portraying curriculum as a field of practice and 
knowledge rather than merely summarizing available research at a given point in 
time. 

What has also contributed to the dilemma of presenting periodic systematic 
state-of-art-reviews of curriculum research is not only the expanded number and 
variety of studies being done but also the drying-up of available places to publish 
such reviews under the control of scholars in the cuniculum field. AERA no longer 
devotes regular attention to curriculum syntheses or reviews, as it once did in RER. 
While its editors receive and publish such work when submitted, there is no 
assurance that the field will be covered adequately or often enough because no 
attempt is made to commission such work on a regular basis. There is one 
exception. It does so in its Encyclopedia of Educatio nal Research, which is 
published every ten years or so, but then so much ground has to be covered in so few 
pages that this effort cannot compensate for the absence of a full range of 
intervening reviews or summaries. 

What has developed in place of truly systematic, comprehensiv reviews is an 
array of specialized and fragmented work that appears in a variety of publications 
on a very irregular basis. Some domains of the field do not receive continuing 
attention; some seem to be entirely overlooked, e.g., historical work and empirical 
work. This was not true a decade or so ago, and the current situation poses special 
new problems for organizing and managing this facet of the work of the curriculum 
research field. It is a shift that has occurred almost without being noticed and one 
which the curriculum historian who attends to the status of curriculum research 
must bring to light for the sake of the fhld as a whole. 

I turn now to another shift that concerns the general welfare of the curriculum 
research field, one that is due in part to the growth and specialization that 
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increasingly characterize the field, but one that has been affected by seme other 
developments as well. This is the tendency for curriculum scholarship to coalesce 
around each new method that has gained legitimacy, sometimes around particular 
interpretations pf a method. The shift from positivistic to a whole range of newer 
(at least ij curriculum researchers) forms of inquiry has occurred in a climate of 
uncertainty and defensiveness where acceptance has often been problematic* It is 
understandable why individual researchers would band together in mutual support 
behind new approaches and behind leading scholars using those approaches, given 
this climate. But the net result of this situation in many cases has been to work, 
publish, and discuss curriculum research in isolated enclaves somewhat protected 
from the interaction with tough critics of an approach or of its use in a particular 
study. While this isolationist tendency has gradually softened as time has passed 
(interactions and mutual criticism is, admittedly, more frequent now than they were 
in the mid-1970s), there still remains what might be called a kind of irrational 
allegiance on the part of some persons to a particular method or a particular 
interpretation of a method long after a need to sharpen or to modify or to abandon 
the method has become clear to others. What at first may look like a promising 
approach to curriculum research may lose its potential for useful inquiry if it is not 
objectively appraised. There has been a tendency for persons to be apostles for a 
particular form of inquiry without regevd to telling criticism or the utility of the 
research results. Here, then, is a problem that rapid advancement of curriculum 
research has produced and one that needs to be addressed once again. 

Contributing to this state of affairs Ms been a drop in attention being paid 
over the last decade to the matter of whai needs to be studied in the curriculum 
field and how to conceptualize the problems needing attention. Walker in 1977 
summarized a whole series of studies aimed at addressing these matters, while 
recent reviews (Jenkins, 1985; Short, 1985) reveal very little work being done in this 
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vein. Research topics common in 1977 (McNiel, 1977) had to do with curriculum 
purposes selection and organizing content, curriculum evaluation and change, and 
how to study curriculum. Walker (1977) organized the studies he reviewed around 
these topics: relation of curriculum variables to achievement, maintenance and 
change in response to social forces, the change process in school and classrooms, and 
studies of the curriculum field itself. Similar commonplaces, studied within an 
ecological framework, have become foci for recent research, except that the 
examination and conceptualizations of the field as a whole has given way to what is 
known as "curriculum theory 11 (Benham, 1981; McCutcheon, 1982, Schubert, et al., 
1984). Debates persist about what curriculum theory is, what function it performs, 
how to generate it (in a variety of forms and languages), and what it should address. 
(See Vallance article, "The Practical Uses of Curriculum Theory,' 1 in McCutcheon, 
1982. See also Schubert, 1980.) Nevertheless, without some practical conceptual 
work on what curriculum is or could be and what the elements are on which we need 
theory and research, theorizing and new forms of inquiry can easily become objects 
of devotion in and of themselves. There is some evidence from the last decade that 
some curriculum scholars have fallen prey to this tendency. Creative studies of the 
field of curriculum as a focus of intellectual inquiry are clearly not as prevalent 
today as they were in decades past. 

One major contribution to rethinking curriculum and its associated conceptual 
problems has emerged since the mid-1970s, however. It has come into view rather 
gradually but it has affected the kind of research being done in the field quite 
radically. Because our conception of curriculum has changed, the kind of curriculum 
research has necessarily shifted. 

We no longer think of curriculum as a deductive science in which curriculum 
decisions result from some linear means-end thought process. We no longer expect 
such decisions to follow logically from certain scientifically determined premises or 
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theories, nor do we expect them to be derived from reasoning backward from some 
predetermined goal or aim to certain technologically tested or proven prescriptions. 
Rather, we have come to think of curriculum as a practical art in which both ends 
and means must be negotiated through arguments involving practical judgment and 
practical reasoning. That is to say, all curriculum decisions, \ nether policy- 
oriented ones or ones related to program development, design, and enactment, are 
essentially moral and political rather than technical and deductive in type, and the 
arts of deliberation are at the core of this kind of thinking and decision-making, 

A strong hint of this shift in our conception of curriculum appeared in Walker's 
review in 1977. The case for this new conception of curriculum was compellingly 
and convincingly presented by William Reid in his 1978 book (chapter four), based on 
the earlier work of Schwab, Walker, and others. Jenkins review of 1985 made clear 
that that this shift has persisted and has affected subsequent curriculum research. 
He says, "Curriculum is a practical art rather than a theoretic art, typically 
concerned with defensible judgments rather than warrantable conclusions 11 (Jenkins, 
1985, p. 1257). The consequence of this view is that curriculum research has come 
more and more to be aligned with this new conception of curriculum. Reid 
explained this necessary shift by saying, 

"Curriculum research. ..should... cultivate approaches other 
than the scientific to the creation of curriculum 
knowledge: for the kinds of knowledge required to assist 
in the performance of curriculum tasks are the kinds that 
are relevant to public policy-making. Not statements of 
lawful relationship which might tend to devalue the role 
of responsible judgment, but data that help us identify and 
define problems for decision and that increase our 
capacity for generating alternative solutions and for 
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improving the quality of our deliberations about which of 
these should be adopted" (Reid, 1978, p. 27). 

Now, this shift in our conception of curriculum has had all sorts of impacts on 
the way we do curriculum research and inquiry. For instance, the reviews of 
research on curriculum and political or economic ideology (Apple, 197?; Giroux, 
1979; Boyd, 1979; Schubert, 1992; Jenkins, U85; Beyer, 1986) clearly reflect that 
work of this kind assumes a conception of curriculum and of the curriculum 
decision-making process that embraces judgrrent and value, deliberation and power* 
The critical form of inquiry associated with these kinds of studies couid not proceed 
under a highly rationalistic or technical conception of curriculum. Indeed, where 
empirical work turns up this sort of conception, critical inquiries can be expected to 
try to reveal the ethical and political contradictions inherent in this concept as well 
as other kinds of contradictions operating in such settings* 

The humanistic and artistic forms of curriculum research (Pinar, 1978; Eisner, 
1978; van AAanen, 1978; Bennam, 1980; McCutcheon, 1982 (b); Schubert, ,982; 
Jenkins, 1985; Beyer, l9Lo; Pinar, 1987) also presuppose a conception of curriculum 
wherein the results of these qualitative types of inquiry may influence values and 
expectations of various parties to curriculum decision— pupils, teachers, 
administrators, planners, and the public. If there is no possibility of the various 
human agents to the decisions being able to present and argue their particular 
viewpoints, adjudicating their differences throuc reasoned and judicious 
procedures, and legitimating their joint decisions, there would be little point in 
doing most of the humanistic and artistic forms of research. Narrative portrayals, 
educational criticism naturalistic and ethnography studies, and interpretative, 
autobiographical, psychodramatic work— all these have been used and have 
flourished in a decade when curriculum planning is no longer thought of as the 
province of a single expert or a small set of authorities who "know" how best to 
construct curriculum* 
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Even historical research in curriculum has taken on the flavor of the critical 
and the humanistic scholars (Tanner, 1982; Kliebard and Franklin, 1983; Schubert, 
1986) while embracing the search for school curriculum policies and practices, not 
just the records of curriculum ideas* Empirical research has taken on naturalistic 
and ethnographic approaches (Walker, 1977; McNeil, 1978; Eisner, 1978; Schubert, 
1980; Kliebard and Franklin, 1983; Jenkins, 1985; Schubert, 1986) rather than 
searching for 'aw-like propositions or theories (Reid, 1978; Walker in McCutcheon, 
!982; Jenkins, 198:1; Schubert, VJQ6). 

Whether this dynamic conception of curriculum-making as practical judgement 
and reasoning will persist and be sustained under future scrutiny and use is, of 
course, impossible for a curriculum historian to say. But, it is quite possible to say 
that the greatly expanded and varied research efforts in the field of curriculum over 
the last decade have been energized by a conceptual breakthrough of considerable 
proportions in the form of this new normative conception of curriculum. It remains 
for those intimately associated with this important intellectual shift to articulate 
for future historians exactly what has changed from the old view tc the new. 
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For over a century American educators have been 
searching, with varying degrees of enthusiasm, for alternatives 
to the subject-discipline design. Exploring new approaches 
to curriculum, administration, and methods of teaching and 
learning has become a time-honored tradition for our schoolmen. 
Each generation. has made its contribution: witness the 
project curriculum of the 1920's and 1930's, the community 
school of the 1950's, and the free school and open classroom 
of the 1960's and 1970' s , to name but a few. As a curriculum 
historian, I find the temptation to join this hundred year 
old search to be irresi stable. But such a commitment must 
be tempered by the knowledge that while the role call of 
experimental schools established in America is. lengthy, 
the list of those which may be considered to have had last- 
ing significance is relatively small. The need to analyze 
the characteristics of successful experimental schools before 
embarking on new ventures seems quite clear. 

The work done in three Chicago schools over a half century 
ago meets this success criterion, if one judges success by 
the standards of parental support, student achievement, and 
professional recognition and admiration. Cook County Normal 
School, as it existed between 1883 and 1899 under Francis 
Wayland Parker, served as one of the first visable functioning 
models of the "new education". Contemporary to it, the 
laboratory school founded in 1896 by a young John Dewey re- 
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presented his attempt to discover, in practice, how a 
school could become a cooperative community while 
developing in individuals their own capacities and the 
ability to satisfy their own needs. Two decades later, 
a man who attended both Cook County Normal School and 
the Dewey Laboratory Schol , undertook his work in 
suburban Winnetka, Illinois. Carleton Washburne accepted 
the superintendency of Winnetka in the fall of 1919, 
and during the next twenty years developed a model of 
individualized instruction which featured promotion by 
subject, diagnostic testing, and the use of self-paced, 
self-corrective materials. 

i hi s paper examines the work of these three successful 
experiments in education: Cook County Normal School, 1883-1899, 
the Dewey Laboratory School, 1896-1904, and the Winnetka Public 
Schools, 1919-1939. Each represents a unique approach to 
elementary education, but all share some common characteristics 
which seem to have contributed to the success each enjoyed. 

COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
1883-1899 

For nearly half a century, from 1853 until his death 
in 1902, Francis Wayland Parker devoted his mind and soul to 
a single task: to learn what was the best education for school 
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children and to give it to them (Washburne, 1900). Born in 
New Hampshire in 1837 into a family of ministers, teachers 
and military men, Parker assumed his first teaching position 
at 16, and before reaching the age of 21 headed a grammar 
school in his native village of Piscatqoug. The following 
year, in 1858, he journeyed to Carol lton, Illinois to accept 
a post as principal, and he remained there until the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Returning home, Parker enlisted in the Union 
Army and in succeeding years earned the rank of Colonel, a 
title which was to remain with him even in death. After the 
war, according to biographer Marian Foster Washburne, many 
avenues were open to Parker, but he remained devoted to his 
chosen profession (Washburne, 1900). By 1868 the Colonel was 
once again a principal, this time in Dayton, Ohio. Within a 
five year period he was promoted twice— first to the head of 
the Normal Training School in Dayton, and later to Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools for the City. 

During his five year. stay at Dayton, Colonel Parker found 
himself at the center of many controversies. He disliked the 
accepted mode of education intensely, and refused to believe 
that schooling should consist of teachers hearing recitations 
memorized from textbooks. Opposition to the new ideas he 
introduced materialized quickly, and though he continued to 
be supported by the Board of Education, Parker felt he lacked 
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the knowledge he needed to back up his innovations. In 
1872, following the death of his first wife, Parker journeyed 
to Europe on a legacy left by his aunt. Entering King William's 
University at Berlin to study philosophy, psychology, history, 
and pedagogics, he reportedly declared he was "working not 
for a degree, but for the children of America", (Sandison, 1937, 
p. 309). By the time he returned to the United States two years 
later, Parker had many of the key ideas of his "new education" 
clearly formulated. During the next three decades, first in the 
public schools of Quincy, Massachusetts and later at the Cook 
County Normal School in Chicago, Francis Parker implemented 
and popularized concepts of teaching which altered the character 
of the American elementary school. 

The Cook County Normal School , which Parker eagerly journeyed 
to Chicago to head in the Fall of 1883, was scarcely an educational 
prize. Having received nationwide attention and acclaim for his 
work in Quincy (Adams, 1879; Hall, 1927) some years earlier, only the 
challenge of the task and the chance to work directly with young 
children once more could have persuaded the Colonel to accept 
the Normal School as his next post. For though it had been in 
existence for some fifteen years, the Normal School in 1883 
was a near disaster. Housed in an ill-arranged dilapidated 
building, with a dorm in similar shape, the school had no library, 
no science laboratories, no study, and no gym. The school, in 
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fact, consisted of one class of forty teacher-trainees, a two- 
room practice school, and a single grade teacher. It's first 
and only principal, D. S. Wentworth, literally died of overwork 
(Sandison, 1937), and the Normal School itself wnild undoubtedly 
have died a slow death had it not been for the persistence and 
tenacity cf its -citizen-supporter , Dr. Champion. As it was, Colonel 
Parker would spend much of his time in the next fifteen years 
fighting a conservative and hostile Board of Education for 
nearly every improvement and advancement proposed for the Normal 
School . 

Much of Parker's trouble in Chicago would stem from the 
contrast between the system of "new education" he advocated 
and the type of instruction employed in most elementary schools 
of the time. The latter were, in the words of contemporary critic 
Joseph Mayer Rice, "boring, unhealthy, and depressing". Follow- 
ing a five month first-hand study of elementary schools in thirty- 
six cities, Rice had concluded that most American schools were 
"still conducted on the antiquated notion that the function of the 
school consists primarily in the crowding into the memory of 
the child a certain number of cut and dried facts, ignoring the 
modern view that the aim of the school should be to develop the 
child in all his faculties, intellectual, moral, and physical" 
(Rice, 1893 a , pp. 507-8). With the exception of Cook County Normal 
School, which Rice lauded (Rice, 1893b), mos t American schools 



exhibited teaching techniques consisting of group recitations 
and verbatim memorization of facts and figures. Teachers 
generally used no objects in teaching and devoted a good deal 
of time to drill. Rice found most children simply called off 
words during reading class, with little expression, inflection, 
or understanding -of what was being read. Like most proponents 
of the "new education", Rice also deplored the lack of drawing, 
art, and nature study in most of the schools he visited. 

The vast majority of American elementary schools, then, 
were havens of skill, rote repetition, sheer memorization, and 
boredom, with the curriculum limited to the 3 R's. Physically, 
many of the rural schools built in the 1840's and 1850 ' s had 
fallen into disrepair, and city schools, according to historian 
Lawrence Cremin, were often "badly lighted, poorly heated, 
frequently unsanitary, and bursting at the seams" (Cremin, 1961, 
pp 20-21). Thousands of teachers had only a high school or 
elementary education, with the average teaching career being 
four years, and at least a quarter of the teachers being under 
the age of twenty-one. The textbook reigned supreme, with few 
teachers interested in, or prepared well enough, to consider 
deviating from it. Thus when Francis Parker refused to use 
textbooks, added new subjects, and advocated teaching techniques 
which involved active student participation, it was not surprising 
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that he faced some opposition. In his pursuit of quality 
education Colonel Parker was also willing to try anything, 
an attitude not always shared by the Cook County Board of 
Education. The latter took exception to many of his ideas, 
particularly when the price for Parker's quality education 
seemed to be rather high. 

Cook County Normal School was, of course, a teacher 
training institute-one which Parker had vowed to make the 
best in the nation. His innovations in teacher training 
included stiff entrance requirements, with high school 
graduation as a prerequisite; daily teacher-trainee 
participation in the practice school ; careful selection of 
highly qualified grade teachers and institute faculty; and 
graduation only upDn demonstrated competence. These features 
of the Normal School received much attention from other 
professional educators, but it was the work of Parker and 
his faculty in the practice school which led to the popularization 
of the "new education". Parker looked upon the practice school 
as a laboratory or an educational experiment station which should 
lead to the improvement of all education and educational thinking. 
He felt the practice school could function as an object lesson 
for city and county teachers, as well as showing parents and 
the general public what could be done in education. By means of 
careful study and investigation, he hoped to prove that there 
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was a science of education. Far more visible to the public 
and to teachers than the Dewey School would be , Cook County 
Normal School succeeded to a great degree in serving as a 
change agent .or local schools. Indeed G. Stanley Hall, 
it is said, liked to visit the laboratory school each year 
"to set his educational watch" (Sandison, 1937). 

The difference between the type of schooling provided 
in the Normal School and that provided in most of the 
surrounding public schools must have been clear, in fact, 
to even the most casual observer. A most visible and unique 
aspect of the Normal School, for example, was the kindergarten. 
Considered by Parker to be a model or ideal for the rest of 
the school, the Kindergarten Department was headed by a 
disciple of Froebel , Alice Putnam. Putnam, like Froebel, 
felt that education meant education for complete living. 
It was not enough to simply attend to the intellectual side 
of the child— physical and moral development must also be 
nutured. The child was seen as a social being who could 
be influenced by others and who could influence others in 
turn. The teacher's role was to organize community life so 
that each child had the opportunity to do good and fulfill 
his/her potential. In the kindergarten and throughout the 
elementary grades, children participated in another unique 
aspect of the school— manual training. First introduced 
into the elementary level by Parker in 1883, manual training 
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drew on the child's natural desire to construct and create. 
Involving the children in projects related to their work 
in the academic areas would, Parker believed, lead to 
improved manual coordination. Both he and Dr. George W. Fritz, 
head of the Manual Training Department, also believed that 
manual training, when carried out properly, helped to discipline 
the mind. 

Much interest and excitement was added to the traditional 
elementary curriculum when Colonel Parker and his faculty 
illustrated ways in which art could be correlated with 
traditional subjects. Under the direction of Ida Heffron, 
art became an integral part of the studies in geography, history, 
literature, science, and math.. While commonplace now, 
in the late nineteenth century ideas such as having children 
illustrate stories, or make three dimensional maps, were 
distinctly unusual. In most public schools drawing had only 
recently been introduced, and it consisted mainly of having 
children copy models or forms in drawing books. Heffron 's 
aim to arouse, in her pupils, the desire for self-expression, 
(Heffron, 1934) was a novel approach to art education, and 
her inspired use of modeling, painting, and drawing to enhance 
instruction in the traditional subjects became fundamental to 
the success of the school. Music, too, was given a new role, 
with children involved in creative movement to music, and 
often in the study of the violin and piano. Simple melodies 
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were composed, and singing was an integral part of the daily 
school assembly. Even dramatics took on a new form at Cook 
County Normal School when Parker eliminated the recitation of 
set pieces, and instead encouraged a more vital acting role 
for the children. 

Probably the. most famous innovation at Cook County Normal 
School, however, was the introduction of nature study into the 
elementary curriculum, and the concurrent development of a 
twenty acre plot of land into the school's natural science 
laboratory. As a child, boarded out to relatives on a farm, 
Park had come to deeply appreciate the importance of being 
near nature and the natural interest which growing children 
had in studying animals, plants, and the world. Under the 
direction of Dr. Wilbur S. Jackman, who later became Dean of 
the College of Education at the University of Chicago, nature study 
became an important part of the Cook County Normal School 
curriculum. The twenty acre plot of land available to the 
school soon sported a man-made pond, trees, a garden plot, 
beehivrs, and gymnasium apparatus. All kinds of pets— turtles , 
rabbits, doves, squirrels— found suitable homes in the park. 
On their daily excursions to the park, the ch'ldren made and 
recorded observations, and set up numerous experiments. Nature 
study, as conceived by Parker, was a broad field including 
such topics as food, clothing, shelter, and transportation, 
as well as the growth and development of all types of animal 
and plant life (Parker, 1902). It played a key role in the 
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education of the youngest children , in particular, because 
Parker felt that of all the subjects, nature study was 
naturally of the most interest to very young children. 

Even the more traditional subjects in the curriculum 
were infused with new life under Parker's direction. In 
geography, textbooks were discarded and first hand knowledge 
sought through observation and experimentation. Classes 
were taken to observe river valleys in the making, as well as 
the characteristics of dunes, glaciated regions, and nearly 
every typical geographic form near the school. Erosion 
was studied through experiments with a hose, running water, 
and pile of dirt, while field trips were arranged to 
industrial sites so students could see the vital link between 
geography, industry, and history. The study of history was 
modified as topics were chosen on the basis of children's 
interests, rather than on the basis of chronological order. 
The youngest, for example, began studying the homes of 
primitive peoples as they participated in the building of 
Indian tipis, igloos, and log cabins. In reading, Parker 
dispensed with primers and first readers, dismissing them as 
being meaningless repetition and a combination of silly sentences. 
Many decades before the "experience chart" was developed, Parker 
was teaching beginning reading from a leaflet printed in the 
schoo'i which contained the children's own experiences, observations, 
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and stories. 

If there was a single theme which characterized the many 
innovations developed or popularized by Francis Parker, it was 
a concern for the child. Evidence for his belief that education 
should be centered around the child and not around subject 
matter was seen in the aims of the school, the teaching techniques 
employed, and the roles assigned to the teachers and children. 
The aim of the school was to promote the growth of the child- 
physical, moral, and intellectual. Parker believed each child 
had good within him (Heffron, 1934), and that the school should 
adapt itself to the needs of the individual so that no child 
would ever consider himself a failure. In the selection of 
teaching methods and materials, Parker's concern for the child 
was just as evident. He believed a school should have an 
informal atmosphere and that learning should be an adventure. 
Thus he added supplementary material from contemporary authors 
to reading lessons, eliminated isolated drill in the skills areas, 
based language lessons on. first hand experience with objects, 
and emphasized experimentation in the- sciences. Uniformly, 
throughout the entire curriculum, children were to be actively 
involved in learning, often to the extent of planning and 
carrying out their own learning units. The teacher had a key 
role in selecting and arranging materials, and setting up a good 
environment for learning, but it was the child who was to be 
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the center and active participant in the learning process. 

The curriculum of the Cook County Normal School also 
reflected Parker's focus on the child. It was expanded to 
include new subjects of interest to children such as art, 
music, manual training, physical culture, nature study, and 
play. As Dewey would in his laboratory school, Parker 
selected topics for study in history, geography, and science 
which he felt would most interest children. Rejecting the 
traditional approach to schooling-separate study of each 
subject in an orderly fashion— Parker additionally wished to 
see subject matter integrated or correlated. In one of his 
more coherent explanations of this complicated theory of 
correlation, Parker (1902) noted that before a child entered 
school, he learned all of his "subjects" together. Parker 
felt schools should continue this tradition by relating all 
skill and subject instruction, rather than by teaching each 
in isolation. Thus the 1896 outline of the work or uiie Cook 
County Normal School, for example, shows the *«cond grade, in 
October, to be studying the Spartans and Greect. History 
for that month included stories of the Spartans, in connection 
with the natural science lessons on muscle, stories of Greek 
art, and information on the use of clay in the arts. Geography 
was correlated to the latter topic by focusing on the study 
of soils, while literature included stories from the Odssey. 
The printed lessons for reading were also adapted from the 
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Odyssey and included selections on the Spartans. The arts 
areas tied much of the work in history, geography, literature, 
and reading together with the drawing of clay vessels and 
learning how to mold clay vessels in sand (Cook County Normal 
School, 1896). 

At Cook County Normal School, then, attention to subject 
matter was clearly tempered by the desire both to correlate 
information and to respond to the natural interests of the child. 
While the development of basic skills was scarely ignored, 
Frances Parker made a definite attempt to eliminate the meaningless 
repetition, drill, and memorization of facts which characterized 
most of the elementary schools at the turn of the r.entury. But 
perhaps the most important fact about Parker's focus on the child 
in education was that it was balanced by an equally great concern 
that the child fit into and contribute to a democratic society. 
An avowed aim of the school, Parker wrote shortly before his 
death in 1902, was to encourage the child to work for a feeling 
of responsibility, the dignjty of belonging in a community, and 
the desire to be personnally recognized as being of some use 
and value to the community (Parker, 1902). The teacher's goal was to 
help each individual to be useful and happy in his environment (Heffron, 
1934), with the school serving as a model home, a complete community and 
an embryonic democracy. When the pupils grew strong and skillful 




in body, helpful in habit, thoughtful in their help, trustworthy, 
and refined in taste, moral, and mental power, then Parker 
felt the true value of schooling had been found (Parker, 1902). 

Francis Wayland Parker remained at Cook County Normal 
School for sixteen years, resigning in 1899 to take advantage 
of the opportunity to head his own privately endowed teacher 
training institute and practice school. His death three years 
later not only halted the development of the institute, by 
then affiliated with the University of Chicago, but also set 
in motion a series of events which led to the closing of 
the Dewey School in 1904. (McCaul , 1961). Despite his inability 
to see all of the plans for the Chicago Institute of Pedagogy 
fulfilled, however, Francis Wayland Parker had made a discernible 
impact on American education. He had introduced, developed, 
or popularized a lengthy list of innovations: the kindergarten, manual 
training, nature study, the integration and expansion of the role 
of the arts in the school, and the concept of correlation of subject 
matter. He had founded the first PTA, been active in the child 
study movement, and pioneered work with mentally defective children. 
The practicality of active student involvement in learning had 
been demonstrated by his faculty through the introduction of 
instructional techniques such as experimentation, investigation, 
observation, field work ; first hand experiences, and the use of 
real objects in teaching. Most importantly, though he left no 
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published work which did justice to his ideas, he had trained 
some 6,000 teachers, and reached thousands more in workshops 
with his ideas. On the occasion of his death in 1902, John 
Dewey would observe that "the things for which he then stood 
are taken today almost as a matter of course, without doubt, 
in all of the best schools in this country" (Dangler, 1942, 
p. 614). 



THE DEWEY SCHOOL 
1896-1904 

In 1894, the man destined to become America's foremost 
philosopher of education moved to the city of Chicago. Just 
thirty-five years old, John Dewey had taught for several years 
in village schools, taken graduate work at John Hopkins, and 
served as a professor for ten years at the University of 
Michigan. He thus came to Chicago well prepared to head the 
new Department of Philosophy, Psychology, and Pedagogy at the 
University. He joined a faculty which included some of the 
leading academicians of his time, and institution which was 
in its first decade of existence. Headed by a dynamic young 
President, William Rainey Harper, the University of 
Chicago would prove to be a stimulating setting for John 
Dewey's work. Within the first two years of his stay at Chicago, 
Dewey created the entire department of pedagogy and founded a 
laboratory school designed to test the sociological implications 
of his educational theories. 
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The University Elementary School, as the Dewey laboratory 
school was officially named, opened its doors in 1896 to 
sixteen students including Dewey's children. Dewey reportedly 
told Harold Rugg that he joined in the organization of the 
laboratory school mainly on account of his own children. 
According to his biography, he wanted to release his children 
from the intellectual boredom of his own schools days (Sequel, 
1966, p. 48). The immediate stimulus for the development of 
the laboratory school, however, appeared to be the availability 
of funds from the University of Chicago (McCaul , 1961). The 
sum of $1,000 had been appropriated for a psychology laboratory, 
but could not be used for that purpose. Rather than let the 
funds revert to the trustees, Dewey persuaded President Harper 
to allow the money to be used for a laboratory school in 
education. Neither a model school, nor a teacher training 
institute, its purpose would be "to exhibit, test, verify, 
and criticize theoretical statements and principals, and 
add to the sum of facts and principals in its special line" (Mayhew 
and Edwards, 1936, p. 3). 

The principals which were to guide the development of 
the laboratory school were based on Dewey's views of the child, 
society, and the educational process. Dewey believ«d that each 
child had four natural instincts— social , constructive, expressive 
and investigative. The social instinct manifested itself in 
the child's desire for communication with others, and it was 
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this instinct that Dewey felt was the greatest educational 
resource of the school. The existence a constructive impulse 
was seen in the child's desire to do, to make, to arrange, and to 
shape material into a tangible form. The expressive instinct 
manifested itself in play, movement, and make-believe, and the 
desire to express oneself through a variety of mediums; the 
investigative instinct led the child to inquire, experiment, 
and discover how things work. Rather than ignore or attempt to 
suppress these instincts, as often happened in traditional schools, 
Dewey wanted the staff of the laboratory school to use the social, 
constructive, investigative, and expressive instincts to stimulate 
interest in learning (Dewey, 1899). 

The stages of growth and development in children postulated 
by Dewey provided another set of broad guidelines for the laboratory 
school. The first stage of development spanned the years from four 
to eight, and was characterized by an interest in doing, telling, 
and active participation. Dewey believed that these were the 
natural modes of learning for young children, and that the curriculum 
for this age group should emphasize learning by doing. The second 
stage of development included the ages of eight to ten, when 
Dewey observed that acquiring the ability to read, write, and use 
numbers became intrinsically important to children. A special 
focus for this age group was the mastery of these skills, with 
this mastery accomplished naturally, through projects and 
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acti vi ties , rather than through isolated instruction. 
By the time children reached the third stage of development, 
ages ten to thirteen, Dewey felt they were ready to 
develop skills in investigation, reflection, and 
generalization.- Through a study of selected areas of history 
and science, the children at the Dewey School were 
encouraged at this stage to gain specialized knowledge in 
the major disciplines. 

From Dewey's concept of educatior, as a growth process came 
further guidelines for the development of the laboratory school. 
Like Francis Wayland Parker, Dewey rejected the traditional notion 
that education should consist of the memorization of a set 
body of knowledge. He saw education instead as a process 
that occurs in connection with needs and opportunities for in- 
teraction. The mind, he observed, does not develop alone, but 
needs the stimulus of first hand experiences, contact with 
other minds and social agencies, and recourse to the accumulated 
knowledge and past experiences of the race. The mind responds 
to a genuine need for information and skills; true intellectual 
development, Dewey felt, was not possible if attainment of 
knowledge was separated from its application. In developing 
the curriculum of the laboratory school, Dewey wanted to select 
material that was of direct and immediate interest to 
the children, so they would want to learn the information. 
He also sought material which would encourage the children to 
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relate to others, allow for first hand experiences, 
lend itself to application in their daily lives, and provide 
a natural access to the basic disciplines of knowledge (Mayhew 
and Edwards, 1936). 

Dewey found the subject matter which would meet those 
criteria in the- study of what he termed the "occupations". 
Cognizant of the many changes caused by the ongoing industrial- 
ization and urbanization of America, Dewey was particularly 
concerned about the effect of the loss of the home as the 
center of industrial production. At one time, he noted, near- 
ly everything worn or eaten was at least partially made in 
the home. The entire process was revealed, from production 
on the farm of raw materials, till the finished product was put 
to use. Nearly every member of the family had his share of 
work; discipline and character were built in that type of life, 
children were trained in habits of order and industry, and 
all members of the family out of necessity made a real 
contribution to life. With the home now removed as the center 
of production, Dewey felt that something of this old side 
of life should be introduced into education. His solution 
was the active participation of the children in the central 
occupations of life— food, shelter, and clothing. By involving 
them in projects that revolved around these basic human needs, 
Dewey felt the children would learn how society has progressed 
through the ages. 
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Participation in the central activities of life became 
the focus of the developing curriculum of the Dewey School, 
with the work in cooking, textiles, and shelter, providing 
a core around which all other studies could revolve. The 
seven year olds, for example, began their fourth year in 
school by imagining all of the conveniences of present day 
life gone. They found themselves reduced to water and 
such food as could be gathered, and faced with the necessity of 
providing protection for themselves from the elements and wild 
animals. The children imagined themselves to be a primitive 
tribe, and in the early weeks of the school year they 
"rediscovered" fire, learned how to construct fires, and how 
to cook over one. They examined types of food which could be 
gathered, and on their own, "invented" various weapons. Later 
they would make bows and arrows, construct and improve caves, 
rediscover the domestication of animals, learn how to make 
and fire pottery, discuss the location of ores, and construct 
and operate an oven to sjnelt metal. Much of their work focused 
on advances in clothing and textiles, as they reinvented 
primitive techniques of spinning, weaving, and dyeing cloth 
made from wool. Eventually they formed separate tribes, 
each excelling in a particular mode of making a living 
(fishing, sheep raising, metal work), and developed system 
for bartering and trading. 
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As these young children "evolved" their primitive tribe 
from prehistoric times to an early stage of civilization, 
ample opportunities arose for the faculty to draw on the 
instinct to construct, investigate, do and tell. The work 
in the basic skills was naturally introduced through their 
activities and projects: cooking called for the learning 
of numbers and fractions; the construction of caves for 
work in addition, subtraction, and measurement. Dictating, 
and later writing, the continuing history of their tribe 
led naturally to the reading of their own written records. 
There was no need for special lessons in vocabulary development, 
for the subject matter they were studying provided an abundance 
of concepts for the children to learn to use in their oral 
and written work. Dewey's concern that the acquisition 
of the basic skills not be separated from their application 
was easily alleviated in this type of curriculum, and the 
central core of the occupations also seemed to provide the 
sought after need for the chidlren to learn the basic skills. 
The active participation of the children in discerning how man 
has met his needs for food, clothing, and shelter, also 
led the children to draw on the accumulated knowledge of 
the race in history, science, and literature. 

The occupations not only provided a core around 
which current work could revolve, but also lent continuity 
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to the curriculum from year to year. While the themes 
changed for each age group, the central focus, regardless 
of historical setting, remained on how man has met his 
food, clothing, and shelter needs. There were actually three 
cycles in the study of the occupations, with the entering 
four year olds beginning with the study of the occupations they 
had the most experience with and were most interested in- 
occupations which served the household (iceman, grocer, 
coalman). During the next two years, these young children 
remained in the household/present day occupations cycle, 
but the focus of the work moved from the helper (milkman) 
to learning about or actually participating in the production 
of the product itself (milk). The second cycle included 
the transition years of seven and eight, and focused 
on the historical development of the fundamental occupations, 
with an emphasis on progress made due to invention and discovery 
(seven year olds) and migration and exploration (eight year 
fids). In the third cycle, attention was again turned to the 
home and neighborhood, a.s the nine year olds embarked on an 
historical study of the development of Chicago. The 
examination of how people respond to their environment then 
moved back again in time, with the ten year olds focusing on the 
occupations in Colonial America, and the eleven year olds 
examining how the European ancestors of the colonists had met 
their needs in medieval Europe. 




The occupations component of the Dewey School served 
additional functions valued by John Dewey: it brought 
about a close relationship between the school and home 
and neighborhood life; it led to activities which the children 
was as worthwhile doing, and just as interesting, as things 
which occupied them at home; it allowed the introduction of 
history, science, and art in such a way that even the youngest 
child saw them as something worthy of study; and it provided 
a mechanism whereby the intelligent mastery of reading, 
writing, and computation could be accomplished through other 
studies. Most importantly, however, the occupations 
component helped make the school a geniune form of community 
life. For Dewey, the key problem faced in education was to 
attempt to harmonize individual traits with societal ends and values, 
to help integrate the individual into society. He felt this aim 
could best be accomplished by providing the children with 
a broad range of social contacts and extended experience in 
working with others. Education, he felt, could prepare the 
young for future social life only when the school itself was 
a cooperative society on a small scale. The occupations 
accomplished this task because they demanded cooperation, 
division of work, and mutual communication. While they 
allowed each child to develop his own individuality, the 
occupations were performed in a social setting. Because 
the occupations represented society's answers to social needs, 
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they provided a constant illustration of man's interdependence, 
and the need for cooperation if progress is to be made. 

Working in the Dewey School required considerable 
flexibility on the part of the staff, as not only the curriculum 
but also the administrative structure and organization of the 
school were under constant experimentation. The early years, in 
fact, were quite difficult, with expanding enrollments, staff 
increases, financial problems, and three different moves in two 
and a half years adding to the confusion. It was not until 
October of 1898 that the school achieved physical stability, 
moving to its fourth and final location on Ellis Avenue. That 
year also saw the adoption of a departmental organization 
form, reflecting both the University structure, and the 
decision to employ subject matter specialists, rather than 
general ists, on the staff. The children were now grouped by 
age, the previous multi-age concept having been tried and 
abandoned, and the development of the curriculum was well 
underway. The next three years were ones of real growth 
for the school, as the number of children reached 140,. the 
age range expanded to include pre-kindergarten through age 
fifteen, and the staff increased to twenty-three teachers 
and ten part-time assistants. By 1901, the Dewey School 
was still in financial difficuluty, but it had a curriculum 
and organization that had stablized, and only the course of 
study for the oldest children remained in the experimental stage. 

The year 1901, however, proved to be a fatal year for 
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the Dewey School, as the University of Chicago that year 
acquired another elementary school --this one endowed with a 
million dollar grant. The decision by the University to 
accept the affiliation of Francis Parker's Chicago Institute 
seemed to President Harper to naturally lead to the concept of 
a merger of the two schools--a plan which was met fierce 
opposition. Apparently unaware that Parker's ideas differed 
from Dewey's, and that each had a faculty extremely loyal 
to their respective philosophies, Harper eventually succumbed 
to the overwhelming protests of the Dewey School faculty 
and parents and allowed both schools to remain open for the 
1901-1902 school year. Colonel Parker's death in 1902, 
however j ended that uneasy compromise and by 1903 the schools 
had been combined, with John Dewey as Director and Mrs. Dewey 
holding the post she had held at the Dewey School since 1901 — 
that of Principal. The 1903-1904 school year was at best 
uneasy, as the two faculties found it difficult to work 
together, and when President Harper in the Spring of 1984 
indicated to Mrs. Dewey that he was expecting her resignation 
as Principal at the end of the term, the fate of the school 
was sealed. Within ten days both Deweys had resigned their 
positions at Chicago, with John Dewey in his letter of resignation 
accusing Harper of using Mrs. Dewey's position to embarrass 
him and hamper his work (McCaul , 1961). 
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The laboratory school founded by John Dewey would be 
worthy of study regardless of the years in which it existed. 
John Dewey was the leading American philosopher in education 
for nearly a half century, and any foray of such a leading 
scholar into the real world of education would be worthy of 
careful attention. Moreover, the Dewey Laboratory School 
was based on a clearly defined and wel 1 -articulated philosophy 
of education. Relatively few experimental or alternative 
schools in American education have had such a clearly delineated 
curriculum, and seldom can actual learning experiences be 
traced to a stated philosophy of education. Finally, in a 
decade of immense social change, the Dewey school reflected, 
accepted, and adapted to this change. The Dewey curriculum 
neither rejected an examination of the past, nor avoided 
confronting current needs and problems. As he balanced the 
needs of the child and the needs of society, Dewey also 
strove for a balance between study of the past and making 
the school relevant to the present. The Dewey experiment 
remains unique in the history of American education. 
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The Winnetka Public Schools 
1919-1939 



The October, 1918 article in School and Soci ety was 
entitled "Breaking the Lock-Step in Our Schools," but it had 
the flavor of an evangelistic crusade and the tone of a want 
ad. Penned by a young man named Carleton Washburne, it 
detailed the evils of an instructional and promotional system 
which required that all children learn at the same pace and 
be promoted at a uniform time. This type of system, the 
author charged, slowed down the progress throughout the school. 
Most children could go faster if allowed to learn at their own 
pace, and those that were slower anyway were further retarded 
by the "inane device" of making them repeat a whole term's work 
if they fell behind somewhat. The latter practice also caused 
overcrowded classrooms through unnecessary retention of pupils, 
and led to discipline problems as fast children became bored, and 
slow children were nagged by teachers (Washburne, 1918). 

A far better form of instruction and promotion was what 
Washburne termed individualized instruction: a form of instruction 
whereby the rate at which a* pupil advances in certain school 
subjects depends solely on his own ability and work in that 
subject. Such a system took into account that children vary in 
their natural rate of progress in school subjects, their future 
work and native interests, and their heredity and home environment. 
This type of system gave thorough work to each child, and avoided 
the waste and discouragement of grade repetition. Individualized 
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instruction, Washburne believed, would also increase the rapidity 
of progress of most children, result in fewer students in each 
class, avoid much of the current friction between pupils and 
teachers, and encourage habits of concentration, self-reliance, and 
effective use of time. It was furthermore a system well -suited 
for a ('^mocracy: it would train men and women capable of re- 
gulating their own .lives and helping to govern others. 

The system of individualized instruction described by 
Washburne had, in fact, been tried on a small scale in the laboratory 
school associated with San Francisco State Normal School. Under 
the direction of Frederic Burk, Washburne's mentor, a system had 
been developed which made use of self-instructional bulletins 
in connection with texts. Each individual was allowed to work at 
their own pace, and promotion occurred at any time of the year when 
an individual had finished half a grade's work (Burk, 1915). However, 
despite the success of the San Francisco State Normal School program, 
individualized instruction had failed to gather momentum because 
critics felt it was not easily adapted to public schools. "The 
only adequate solution to the problem of installing a successful 
individualized system in a city school system", Washburne wrote 
in his article, was "for some man or woman, possessed of the clear 
vision, of the ability, and of the necessary opportunity, to sweep 
obstacles aside and put the system into effect where others can 
see it" (Washburne, 1918, pp. 397-398). That Washburne was seeking 
to be the person who accomplished this feat there could be little 
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doubt. 

Fortunately for Washburne, a group of Winnetka, Illinois 
parents had heard of Frederick Burk's work with individualized 
instruction and sought a person who could institute a similar 
program in their schools. By the Fall of 1919 Washburne found 
himself installed as Superintendent of this suburban Chicago 
school system, with a virtual carte blanche to revise the 
educational programs of the three elementary schools and one 
junior high school that composed the Winnetka System. He 
began to individualize instruction almost immediately, starting 
with one grade at a time, and one subject at a time. After less 
than a year of individualized instruction, he would claim 57 
children (5 percent of the enrollment), had been saved from grade 
repetition, with a resulting savings of $5,000.00 to the Board 
of Education. Eighty-seven additional children, he reported 
in the Elementary School Journal (Washburne, 1920) had been saved 
from going to higher grades with weak foundations in one of 
three subjects. The individualization of instruction in oral 
and silent reading, mathematics, and handwriting was well under- 
way, with further work in social sutdies yet to come. 

By 1926 the Winnetka system was well established, with the 
curriculum composed of two parts— common essentials, and group 
and creative activities. Taught in the mornings, the common 
essentials were skills and knowledge which Washburne and the 
faculty felt everyone needed to learn. Common essentials were 
identified in arithmetic; reading (speed and comprehension); 
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punctuation and capitalization; writing legibly and with 
reasonable speed; spelling; knowledge of common places, persons, 
and events; and the ability to discuss intelligently the 
outstanding civic, social, and industrial problems confronting 
the American people. For each of these areas, objectives 
were set and then organized into a continuum of difficulty. 
Materials and activities were gathered, organized, and written 
for each level of achievement, with all practice materials 
being self-instructive and self-corrective. Diagnostic tests 
to measure achievement were designed for each unit of instruction, 
and individuals were promoted by subject only when the designated 
achievement level in each unit had been reached. 

The skills and information to be learned in each unit of 
instruction were, for the most part, determined through a 
variety of studies which Washburne described as "scientific". 
Though Walter Monroe and others decried this scientific label 
(Monroe, 1923), the results of the Winnetka studies were reported 
almost yearly in the Elementary School Journal and the Journal 
of Educational Research . The Winnetka curriculum planning process 
was often a laborious one: to determine the common essentials 
in history and geography, for example, the Winnetka staff, assisted 
by research specialist Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, examined periodicals 
and newspapers for allusions to historical and geographical facts. 
Their original list contained 81,434 allusions, which they trimmed 
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by excluding those that had not been mentioned for at least 
six years. The final list of allusions nevertheless filled 
ten pages, three columns to a page, all of which were then 
categorized into thirty topical lists (such as "ancient 
history"). The Winnetka Social Science Seminar next collected 
and organized incidents and information about each outstanding 
person, place, or event; graded each resulting unit for difficulty; 
and finally field-tested the instructional materials in the 
Winnetka schools. 

In addition to testing each component of their program, 
the Winnetka staff also evaluated the entire curriculum. A Survey 
of the Winnetka Public Schools , published in 1926 by Carleton 
Washburne, Mabel Vogel , and William Gray, reported the "Results 
of Practical Experiments in Fitting Schools to Individuals". 
One of only a handful of design studies published during the 
years of the scientific movement in education, the Winnetka 
study was simple, but impressive for its time. Most questions 
asked by the faculty focused on a comparison of the results 
of standardized achievement test scores in oral and silent 
reading, capitalization and punctuation, spelling, and arithmetic. 
The scores of the Winnetka children were compared with three other 
schools— a public school in a neighborhood of the same social 
composition and population as Winnetka, a progressive experimental 
school, and a laboratory school at a huge university (presumably 
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the University of Chicago). Some 28,000 tests were given in 
the Winnetka and comparison schools, with the children tested 
in September and again in February so that their progress could 
be measured. 

Having determined by the administration of the National 
Intelligence Test that the median IQ for the Winnetka children 
was not significantly different from the suburban comparison 
school, and was lower than that found in the experimental 
schools, three comparisons of the results of the standardized 
achievement tests were made: 1) Winnetka was compared, 
grade by grade, in each subject, with the other schools studied 
and with published norms as existed; 2) Winnetka children 
of various mental ages were compared with children of the same 
mental age in the different schools, subject by subject, 
regardless of school grade; and 3) the progress of the 
Winnetka children from September (1923) to February (1924) 
was compared with that of the children in the other schools, 
in each subject area. For the latter study, the pupils were 
grouped according to their starting point in Septmeber, regardl 
of mental age, and their rate of progress then compared. In 
computing the results of the study, the gain for each child 
was computed, followed by the median of gains found for each 
school at each grade level. The average of these gains was 
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used to compute a norm, and the overall gain of each school 
reported as a percentage of the norm. 

Perhaps because of the simple measures used in the Winnetka 
Study, the results of the tests between the schools were quite 
close. Overall, however, the Winnetka schools excelled in formal 
language, and arithmetic speed and accuracy; appeared to be 
about equal with other schools in reading; and fell below the 
achievement levels of the comparison populations in spelling. 
The most interesting result, however, was that involving the 
retardation rate (percent of students below grade level) for 
each school. Only .04 percent of the Winnetka children were 
retarded more than two years, while 1 percent of the children 
from other schools fell into this category. The Winnetka 
schools had a lower retardation rate in the category of 
one to two years (2.4 percent versus 3.9 percent), and whereas 
11.6 percent of Winnetka children were retarded by a year or less, 
17.3 percent of the children of other schools were so retarded. 
On the average 14.4 percent of the Winnetka children were below 
grade level in terms of overall achievement, while the rate 
for the three comparison schools was 22.2 percent. Other positive 
results were seen in a small follow-up study of Winnetka graduates. 
Sixty graduates of Winnetka 's three elementary and one junior 
high school were compared with graduates from other suburban schools. 
Examining the students' grades in high school, the researchers found 
that in three of four main subjects, the Winnetka students made 
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better records in high school and had a higher overall grade 
average than the students who had come from the other traditional 
suburban schools. 

The Winnetka study also focused on evaluating the working 
of the curriculum: did the Winnetka program provide for 
individual differences; did it impose a greater burden on the 
teacher than regular classroom teaching; was it responsible 
for the higher per capita cost of Winnetka Public Schools? 
Examining the progress reports of the children, the wide 
distribution of progress rates seemed to the authors to indicate 
that there was a real attempt on the part of the staff to adapt 
the school to individual differences. The writers did note, 
however, that there still appeared to be a tendency on the part 
of the teachers to regard a grade a year as the right amount of 
progress for each child. This often resulted in pushing the 
slower children, and slacking off on the normal and superior 
children once they had reached yrade level with respect to the 
other questions, the researchers found that the Winnetka 
program did require more wo.rk for teachers, but there was no 
evidence that the method added to the expense of the schools. 

In his twenty year tenure at Winnetka, Carleton Washburne 
accomplished his task of demonstrating that individualized 
instruction could be successfully implemented in a public school 
system. Through the publication of numerous reports, and 
the training of hundreds of teachers during summer seminars, 
Washburne also became the national spokesman for a philosophy 
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which empahsized the mastery of common essentials much as 
some present day educators focus on mastery of minimum 
competencies. The system which he developed— promotion based 
only on demonstrated achievement; individualized, self- 
instructional materials; diagnostic tests to determine areas 
of weakness— continues to hold much appeal for these educcators 
who are concerned with the thorough mastery of defined 
minimal essentials or competencies. Washburne also demonstrated 
at Winnetka that widespread invovlement of public school 
teachers in the curriculum planning process was feasible, and 
that developing a curriculum which responded to the needs of a 
local system was possible. Leaving Winnetka only when World War II 
broke out, Washburne 's presence in that suburban school system 
was futhermore an outstanding example of the positive effect 
that parents and a community can have on the progress of public 
schools (Washburne and Marland, 1963). 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 



Cook County Normal School , the Dewey Laboratory School 
andthe Winnetka Public Schools differed in their educational 
philosophies, curriculum, organization, enrollments, facilities, 
and funding patterns. In each of the three schools, however, 
certain factors were present which seemed to have led to their 
success: 

1. Strong, continued autonomous leadership of a 
single individual over an extended period of 
time. 

During the period of experimentation, each of these 
schools was headed by a single individual who either naturally 
possessed autonomous leadership, as Dewey did by virtue of 
the laboratory school funds deriving primarily from private 
sources, or who was granted such autonomous leadership. 
Washburne was blessed in his years at Winnetka with a Board 
of Education which supported his philosophy; Parker spent 
a good deal of his time defending his actions to an often 
hostile Board, but in practice made his decisions first and 
justified them fait accompli. 

2. Extensive participation of teachers in the 
development of curriculum plans and/or materials 
suited to that particular experimental approach. 

Cook County Normal School published the courses of 
study developed by its staff nearly every year; the Winnetka teachers 
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through their seminars were similarly engaged in writing 
materials appropriate to self-paced instruction. The Dewey 
School Curriculum was under continuous development, as the 
faculty attempted to translate Dewey's ideas into actual 
practice. In all three schools, the curriculum materials 
used were developed to implement the philosophies of the 
Director or Superintendent. 

3. A well-developed, carefully articulated, shared 
philosophy of education. 

Dewey's philosophy of education, reflecting his views 
on the child, society, and the educational process, was communicated 
to his faculty through frequent speeches and conferences. Parker's 
theory of correlation and concentration was taught in the 
teacher- trainee segment of the curriculum, while Washburne 
defined his model of individualized instruction to his staff 
within his first year at Winnetka. 

4. Continued strong support from the parents 
and the community at large. 

The Dewey School relied on such support for financial 
solvency; Parker retained his position despite strong opposition 
from Board member Charles Thorton in large part due to support 
he received from parents and the general community. Carleton 
Washburne was hired by a group of parents interested in his 
approach and enjoyed their strong support during his tenure at 
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Winnetka. 

5. A concept of curriculum planning which included 
the notion that it is a continuous process 
occurring on a weekly basis. 

Parker and Washburne met with their faculty regularly 
one night a week in their homes; the Dewey School conferences 
were more flexible but just as frequent. 

6. A well -qualified faculty, hand-chosen by the 
administrator, given sufficient authority and 
responsibility to make a real contribution to 
the school . 

The faculty of these schools included several people 
who were later to distinguish themselves in American education; 
Wilbur Jackman (Dean, College of Education, Chicago), Flora 
Cooke (Head, Francis W. Parker School), and Ella Flagg Young 
(Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools;. Dewey naturally 
selected his own faculty; Parker and Washburne both established 
early in their tenure the right to remove faculty unable to 
adapt to their approach. Jhe authority and responsibility, 
and resultant contributions, made by each faculty are well- 
documented in accounts of the schools. 

7. A close working relationship between the faculty 

of the School and academic scholars in a University 
or Normal School . 
Mayhew and Edwards (1936) have recorded the contributions 
of University of Chicago scholars such as George Herbert Mead 
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to the Dewey School; Winnetka employed on a regular basis 
university based consultants such as William S. Gray; 
Cook County Normal School, as a practice school, had 
continual input from the faculty of the teacher-training 
institute. 

8. Attention paid to the overall development and 
achievement of the individual child. 

Each of these three schools tracked the progress of 
the individual child in some way, and accounts of all of 
the schools are replete with references to the importance of 
the success of each child. Each was also concerned that 
every child learn the material and skills in the curriculum 
thoroughly. 

9. Freedom for both administrators and faculty to 
engage in experimentation with new ideas, 
balanced by a responsibility to look at and 
carefully examine the results of that experimentation. 

The Cook County Normal School , the Dewey Laboratory 
School, and the Winnetka Schools were involved in almost 
constant research and experimentation, but such activity was 
always accompanied by formal or informal attempts to evaluate 
the new developments. At the Cook County Normal School faculty 
were routinely asked to defend their work and justify the inclusion 
of their subject area in the curriculum. 

10. A balanced curriculum, with attention paid to the 
needs of the child and the needs of society, as 
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well as to the importance of obtaining organized 
knowledge. 

Throughout published works by Parker, Dewey, and Washburne, 
there are references to this theme of responding to the 
specific needs and interests of the individual, while at the 
same time recognizing the necessity of integrating that, 
individual into a community and encouraging him to obtain the 
information needed by a citizen in modern society. 
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Country School Curriculum and Governance: 
The One-Room School Experience in the Midwest to 1918 

The urban school experience in America has often been critically appraised through 
historical examination. Special education, vocational education, tracking, testing, and 
other urban curricular issues have been shown to possess rather dubious histories as 
sorting mechanisms. Even conservative historians admit that, taken together, these 
experiences typify a great deal of the schooling treatment received by most Americans. 
In the backdrop, however, are the rural schools. Some recent historians seem to take 
solace in the belief that while the urban school was corrupted, the rural school has stood 
as a shining example of quality American public education. Governed democratically, 
these schools have been thought to possess no agenda other than to educate all 
neighborhood children. The image of the Midwest one-room country school is that of a 
harmonious educational setting within which the children of a homogeneous population 
played, studied, and learned. As a further example of their untarnished image, some 
point out that from these rural schools came the "majority of the Midwest's political and 
professional leaders." 1 

Rural education in America has not been subjected to the same critical analysis as 
urban education. To address this shortcoming, I began this essay as an attempt to look 
behind the appearance of democracy and homogeneity in the rural school experience to 
either verify or reject conventional wisdom. The results seem to indicate that the story of 
rural schooling is every bit as complex as the urban story, and that there is much hidden 
behind appearances in the history of rural education. I will argue that our historical 
understanding of the country school experience in the states of the Middle West prior to 
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1918 have been diminished by our inability to gain historical leverage over the dynamics 
of social, political, and economic existence in Midwest farming neighborhoods. 

The Rural Context 

To begin, it should be stressed that this essay is a discussion of the Midwest 
country school experience in these farming neighborhoods. There is no attempt made 
to extend the analysis to rural mining, mill, or lumbering villages. With one-room schools 
as the focus, it seems prudent to ask certain contextual questions regarding the 
experience of farming in the Midwest. Such questions include: How did a person obtain 
a farm in the Midwest? What was involved in successfully operating a farm? What 
happened to a farm upon the death of the farmer? The relationship between formal 
education and industrial workplace needs is generally well-documented and difficult to 
refute. Since rural America did not share these industrial needs, it has been easy for 
education historians to separate rural schooling from the urban schooling that evolved, 
arguably, to faciltate the workings of the larger political economy. Indeed, some early 
education historians like Cubberly chastised rural schools for their inability to support or 
implement industrializing mechanisms like testing, tracking, and vocational education. 
Some recent education historians, like Wayne Fuller, have praised rural schools for this 
same inability. 2 However, in both instances, I would argue, there is a significant failure 
to expose certain elements of an agrarian political economy. In light of this failure, it has 
been difficult to assess whether rural schools have worked-in a fashion similar to urban 
schools-to facilitate the workings of the larger political economy. Even nonacademics 
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are aware of the pervasiveness of industrial tenets on the urban school experience; 
without exploring analgous agrarian tenets there is no way to assess whether a similar 
dynamic has been at work in the countryside. With this in mind, an examination of the 
rural context seems merited. 

The settling of the states of the Middle West was marked by an extraordinary 
degree of transience. The explanation for the high degree of mobility among farm families 
typically suggests that something like an epidemic of "land fever" had a hold of America's 
pioneers. After farming in one location for a time, they moved to another believing there 
would be greater opportunity further west. This explanation was strengthened by the 
assumption that there was a great deal of speculating going on. According to this theory, 
farmers bought land cheap on the frontier and sold it at dear prices when settlement 
caught up to them. 3 

The work of other rural historians, however, shows clearly that such interpretations 
are not accurate. In fact, historical analysis of agrarian political economy all the way back 
to colonial America indicates that obtaining title to a viable farm has always been a difficult 
proposition. 4 Analyzing circumstances in nineteenth century Massachusetts, historian 
James Henretta put it this way: "The ownership of a freehold estate was the goal of young 
male farmers and their wives; it was not-even in the best of circumstances--a universal 
condition among adult males at any one point in time (his emphasis)." 5 Indeed, the 
difficulties* encountered by New England farmers as they tried to "land" their children-that 
is, set them up on a farm of their own-led many parents to delay the marriage dates of 
their children or to pre-arrange these marriages to maximize their chances of coming to 
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own land. 

Historian John Mack Faragher echoed Henretta's theme in his history of nineteenth 
century Sugar Creek, Illinois. 7 Analyzing a farming neighborhood some thirty miles from 
Springfield, Faragher found that land tenancy rather than ownership was the typical 
experience of those who came to live in the Sugar Creek vicinity. Historians since 
Frederick Jackson Turner have recognized that decennial persistence rates were very low 
across the Middle West. As previously noted, the traditional explanation for this has been 
that our pioneers remained true to a uniquely American individualism and moved 
whenever they thought they saw a better opportunity for profit. Faragher looked behind 
this explanation, however, at the material and financial realities in the lives of the steady 
stream of tenant farmers who came to Sugar Creek, farmed for a few years, and moved 
on. There he found families locked into tenantry with very little hope of obtaining a farm. 
The conditions that Faragher and other recent rural historians describe sheds new light 
on the role of community institutions. 8 

In answer to the question of what was involved in obtaining title to a farm in the 
Midwest it appears that the most accurate answer includes an extended period of labor 
as a tenant farmer. Operating and maintaining a farm, particularly during the antebellum 
years, involved the utilization of a network of extended family relations and neighbors with 
similar aspirations. The church often became the focal point of these networks. Religious 
groups settled in the same neighborhood, banded together, and helped one another as 
they were able. 

The third contextual question, what was to be done with the farm at the death of 
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the farmer, was perhaps the most troublesome for those who settled on Midwest farms. 
Landing the next generation almost always entailed more than dividing the inherited 
farmstead. Such a process would have simply reduced the likelihood that any of the 
chi-dren would receive a viable piece of property. As aging farmers surmised the 
opportunities available for their male heirs, they worked hard to position them for farms 
in the immediate vicinity. 9 Part of this process often involved encouraging daughters to 
marry into the right families. According to Faragher, "intermarriage [between landed 
families] facilitated the retention and concentration of family property." 10 

Throughout the history of the rural Midwest, tenants have outnumbered landed 
families. An attempt by a tenant to acquire a farm was often in direct competition with the 
efforts of a landed family to set up a son on a neighborhood farm. It is at this point 
where one may most easily see the utility of local control over local institutions. With this 
competition between landed and tenant farmers in mind, certain kinds of maneuvering by 
the local board of education become less "hidden." At this point we are better equipped 
to explore the realities and ramifications of what was learned in country schools and how 
they were governed. 

Common School Curriculum 

Conventional wisdom, at least, suggests that country schools were bastions of 
"basic education." One would expect to find no curricular frills in small country schools- 
just basic reading, writing, and arithmetic. Yet because nineteenth century faculty 
pyschology suggested recitation pedagogy, instruction in America's small rural schools 
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was even more tied to textbooks than it is today. Of course Ruth Miller Elson, Barbara 
Finkelstein, and others have looked within the world of nineteenth and early twentieth 
century texts. As a result of their efforts we know that through practice paragraphs, 
sentences, and words, millions of rural schoolchildren recited a white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant world view daily to their teachers. We know that the classroom lives of rural 
schoolchildren were dominated by such nonbasics as religious instruction, value 
clarification, character building, and racial ability assessment. Ostensibly designed to 
teach reading and grammar, schoolchildren were often taught about the deficiencies of 
native Americans, blacks, and sometimes Catholic Americans. 11 

Beyond providing the rationale for the status of various ethnic and minority groups 
in nineteenth and early twentieth century America, however, these books explained the 
presence of so many poor tenant families in the states of the Middle West. Reverend 
McGuffey referred often to "stations in life," and he prescribed the proper behaviors and 
attitudes of the poor rural boy, "When he sees little boys or girls riding on pretty horses, 
or in coaches, or walking with ladies and gentlemen, and having on very fine clothes, he 
does not envy them or wish to be like them." 12 And the poo. girl was not left out. !n 
a passage called "On Different Stations in Life," McGuffey's poor child asks her mother 
why she cannot have nice things like a coach or other "accoutrements of wealth." The 
mother replies, "Everything ought to be suited to the station in which we live, and the 
wants and duties of it." 13 For McGuffey, the poor are rich because they have nature 
to admire, as well as ..yes to see and ears to hear. His lessons drove this point home 
ceaselessly, not only so that the poor should be ct ntent with their station in life, but also 
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so that the wealthy might see this as legitimate. 

The patriarchal elements of an agrarian society were also passed along in the 
curriculum of the country school. The same 1908 version of Webster's speller that 
required students to recite the practice sentence, It is almost impossible to civilize the 
American Indians," also required the recitation of such sentences as, "Ladies should know 
how to manage a kitchen," and "A good mistress will keep her house in order." 14 

But efforts to separate the sexes went beyond the textbooks. Until very late in the 
nineteenth century it was common practice to seat the female students on one side of the 
room and the males on the other. It was considered a severe punishment for a 
misbehaving boy to be made to sit on the girls' side. Often there were two recess 
periods, one for boys, the other for girls. Academic competition between the sexes was 
often very keen. One rural Minnesota teacher broke down the results of every test he 
administered by gender and recorded them in his diary. 15 

Most agrarian societies developed patriarchal, patrilineal systems where ancestral 
lands passed to male descendants. To legitimize the undemocratic nature of this 
practice, women were directed away from market place relations. They were given the 
responsibility of the home and children and were discouraged from taking part in public 
debate. With property passing to male heirs, women became little more than property 
themselves. To make the system work, of course, it required that differences between 
males and females be emphasized and rationalized at the earliest possible age. Rural 
schools played their part in this socialization process. 

The sexism of the curriculum, however, was complemented by rather overt sexism 
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in the governance of the local district. To keep women excluded from economic market 
relations it was necessary to downplay the value of their labor. This was done, of course, 
by paying women much less than men doing the same job. This was a major selling 
point of Horace Mann's call to feminize the teaching profession. Local districts took it 
quite literally at their annual meetings. Often, by vote of the male, tax-paying residents, 
boards were instructed to hire a woman teacher "if we cant (sic) get a man teacher for 
a reasonable price." 16 Another district moved "that the board be authorized to hire a 
first class female teacher for the winter school unless they can get a male teacher for 
nearly the same wages." 17 While such remarks are plentiful in the rural school records 
of the Midwest, this one is particularly telling. Note that it was necessary that the woman 
be "first class" while the male, on the other hand, could apparc itly be quite ordinary and 
yet still more desirable. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and in some cases into the twentieth, rural 
schools held two terms: winter and summer. While female teachers were considered 
highly desirable for summer terms when older male students typically stayed home to 
work in the fields, it was often deemed quite necessary to hire a male teacher for winter 
terms. With no field work to do, older male students attended more regularly. It was 
commonly thought that a male teacher was needed to keep order in a school with several 
large boys in attendance. The board clerk in District #3, Township #1 1 , of Clark County, 
Illinois, kept a record of every teacher hired between the fall of 1862 and the spring of 
1879. During the seventeen year period there were two terms each year, thus there were 
thirty-four teacher contracts signed. Of these, twenty were signed by males > fourteen by 
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females. 18 All fourteen female teachers taught summer terms. No females were hired 
to teach a winter term during this seventeen year period. Twenty-one of the teachers 
taught one term and never returned to teach in the district. Four males and one female 
taught more than one term, but none of these teachers taught two terms in succession. 
Over the seventeen year period, the average monthly salary for male teachers was $33. 
Female teachers over the same years averaged $17 per month. In this particular district 
there is no record of debate concerning the gender of the teacher to be hired. Records 
in other districts suggest that such debate was common. 

Classroom management in rural schools typically revolved around the proper use 
of what came to be known as the "switch." Indeed, it is nearly impossible to find a 
reasonably rich diary account of a country teacher that makes no reference to corporal 
punishment. Anna Webber, a Kansas country school teacher in 1881, began her first 
teaching position in early June vowing in her diary that she would not strike her students. 
Needless to say, before the term was over, her position on this issue had changed. On 
June 22 she wrote that she "had to keep two scholars [after school] this evening, and that 
is not all I did for them, the little rascals." A week later she confessed that she "had the 
pleasure of giving one little chap a whipping." 19 One rural teacher cut switches of 
various thicknesses and hung them from his desk. The severity of the offense dictated 
which switch would be used on the offender. Another teacher removed a slat from the 
Venetian blinds to use as a tool to discipline students. Minnesota teacher James Shields 
remarked to his diary that "the ruler was wielded lively this afternoon." Much to his 
dismay Shields came to school one day and found that his ruler was missing. It 
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reappeared on his desk the next week in tiny pieces. 

Sometimes teachers went too far in their efforts to discipline students. The extant 
records indicate that many teachers were dismissed for overzealous corporal punishment. 
Teaching in rural Richland County, North Dakota, Elmer Thompson found himself 

21 

dismissed for raising an iron stove poker over the heads of a few of his students. In 
Sangamon County, Illinois, in 1838 a community meeting was held to discuss the 
whipping administered to a student by the local teacher. One person in attendance at the 
meeting wrote that the boy's "back, sides, and hips, exhibited incontrovertible proof that 
he had been placed under the tuition of one who knew how to torture as well as to 
teach." 22 

In some cases, rural students reacted to this form of discipline by striking back at 
the teacher. In rural Buffalo County, Nebraska, a female teacher was attacked by two 
male students after they had been dismissed by the teacher for throwing cartridges into 
the stove. In Guernsey County, Ohio, a male school teacher stabbed two students to 
death after they attacked him because he insisted that they study their grammar 
lessons 23 While these cases are obviously extreme, the amount of violence reflected in 
the record of Midwest rural schoc s presents one more interesting dimension that is 
largely hidden from conventional wisdom concerning the one-room school. Of course the 
violence within the classroom was often transferred to the schoolyard. Once again it is 
difficult to find diary accounts of rural teachers that do not speak of fights among the 
scholars. 

The activities of the schoolyard have significance that goes beyond the prevalence 
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of violence as a means of solving differences. Although games like crack the whip, 
anney-anney-over, and kickball were always present, there was a darker side to the 
games played by rural schoolchildren. While their texts might tell them that the Indian 
Removal Act sent Cherokees to "a fine country west of the Mississippi," Indians were still 
"hostile to progress," "uncivilized," and required "quarantine on reservations." 24 It was 
perfectly legitimate, therefore, that make-believe cowboys would shoot make-believe 
Indians at recess. 

There were other pastimes. To choose sides for a ball game it was often 
necessary to "catch a nigger by the toe." One popular schoolyard game made the 
"nigger" do the catching. There are references to the game "black man" all across the 
Middle West. A tag game, the person who was "if received the status of "black man," 
ostensibly to increase her motivation to catch someone and the motivation of others to 
resist. 25 Schoolyard games sanctioned the subordinate role of minorities in American 
culture. While the children of tenant farmers were spared this type of intolerance, there 
is no evidence to suggest that tenant families were content with being a cut above racial 
minorities in the eyes of landed families. 

Country School Governance 

The common school concept reached all Midwestern states before 1870. 
Because, generally, there was a great deal of resistance to the idea in rural 
neighborhoods, historians have hypothesized that it was the centralized nature of the 
institution, the state department office in particular, that bothered local farmers. They 
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resisted, the argument continues, in the name of democracy. 26 

To be sure, there was a great deal of rural resistance to state department 
initiatives. Whether or not it is accurate to interpret this resistance as allegiance to local 
democracy, however, as so many have done, is another question. To explore this issue, 
it is helpful to consider what type of educational system pre-dated common schools in the 
Midwest's farming neighborhoods. Subscription schools had a few interesting 
characteristics that seemingly made them well-suited to the rural environment. First, 
parents paid the teacher "by the scholar," which meant they paid for the days their 
children were in school. Because of the exigencies of farm life and the value of child 
labor, rural children were often doomed to irregular school attendance. With the 
subscription system, parents paid for no more education than their children received. 
Secondly, subscription schools were usually tied closely to a particular religious 
denomination, so that a small country school might come to be known as the "Methodist 
school" or the "Baptist school." Thus it was closely tied to the network of like-minded 
neighbors that pulled together during emergencies or periods of peak labor demand. But 
the subscription system had other qualities as well. For example, poor tenant families 
without the money to pay the teacher were at a disadvantage in such a system. As well, 
belonging to the wrong religious denomination could mean that no schooling was 
preferable to receiving what parents might consider heretical views. 

Another point worth considering with respect to subscription schools is the fact that 
whomever controlled the affairs of the local church also controlled the affairs of the local 
school. As a result, the school building was very often placed so that certain families 
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might take greater advantage of schooling opportunities than others. Schools thus 
facilitated the cultivation of neighborhood networks consisting of like-minded families. 

It should not be surprising that there was resistance to the system that would 
remove most of the amenities of subscription schooling. One newly elected school board 
member in a newly formed district in Wisconsin in 1851 wrote to the state superintendent 
to complain that 

at the present time [there is] considerable difficulty in regard to the 
District School, much of the wealth of the district is in the hands of 
individuals, who have no children to send to the School, these men 
are endeavoring to have the school supported by paying by the 
scholar and are endeavoring to make the people believe that such 
may be done . . . there is a great struggle between the two classes 
of individuals, and what we need is a decisive voice from you. 27 

This is a typical description of a case where subscription schools served some in the 
community very well and they were therefore reluctant to change. Yet many areas in the 
rural Midwest had no opportunities for formal education, subscription or otherwise. Even 
in these locales, however, resistance to common schools was often quite vocal. Much 
of this may have been due to the fact that often common school crusades in Midwestern 
states were led by clergy from Calvinist traditions. Of all the ministers who became 
influential common school advc -.ces in the Midwest, and there were many of them, only 
a handful came from the ranks of Baptist or Methodist c gy. 
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Traditional education history too easily skims over the Midwest nineteenth century 
religious scene by suggesting that a noncontroversial Protestant paideia was generally 
acceptable to most Americans. While this may have been true for urban dwellers, it was 
much less the case for the Midwest's rural population. The highly sectarian nature of the 
various Protestant denominations in the states of the Middle West partially explains 
resistance to Horace Mann's curriculum of noncontroversial Christianity. Subscription 
schools, locally controlled, served religious and secular needs of the landed families in 
rural neighborhoods well. The common school concept, controlled by an urban, 
centralized, and often Calvinist authority, presupposed the forfeiture of some of this 
control. When the Franklin, Indiana, Jacksonian reported in 1890 that "there are strong 
indications that a Presbyterian will be chosen [as state superintendent of Public 
Instruction]" the reporter also found it necessary to add that "there is more than half 
concealed kicking from other denominations." 

Because Midwestern farmer enjoyed considerable political clout at the state level, 
the arcnitects of common schools were forced to leave a great deal of decision-making 
power in local hands in order to get the common school system off the ground. Even 
with this concession, however, the battle was not easily won. Michigan, for example, did 
not adopt a common school system until 1869, well after the younger states of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

Speaking before a large Calvinist congregation in St. Paul, former Minnesota 
territorial superintendent of schools Reverend Edward Neill stated that, "though the 
common school is important, it is of no great moral efficiency unless there is a Sunday 
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School entirely distinct from the State in operation by its side." 29 The American 
adaptation of the Sunday School concept freed the local rural school of its denominational 
duties. Tax-supported common schools, as a result, became more palatable in the rural 
Midwest. With the sectarian element of schooling covered by Sunday Schools, a major 
hurdle toward the acceptance of common schools was crossed. Still, common school 
proponents left a great deal of control in the hands of white, male, property-owning 
residents. 

Initially, women were not allowed to vote in school district elections or on school 
issues. As the teaching profession feminized, their enforced silence on educational issues 
became a paradox increasingly difficult to rationalize. Frontier regions were the first to 
extend to women the right to vote at school meetings. Dakota Territory provided for this 
in 1879 and two years later made it legal for women to hold the office of county 
superintendent of schools. Wisconsin extended the right of women to vote at annual 
school meetings in 1885, Kansas followed in 1889. However, Wisconsin denied the right 

30 

of women to vote in these elections if they were classified as paupers. 

Generally, the states cf the Middle West first made provision for women to become 
a board member or a county superintendent, and then debated the pros and cons of 
extending the right to vote at school elections. Indiana provides a good example. In 
1891 a law was passed making women eligible to hold school offices. However, the state 
superintendent of instruction doubted the constitutionality of this law. He wrote that a 
female county superintendent "will find herself confronted by our state constitution" which 
indicates that one may not become a county officer if he is not an elector. Women were 
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not electors. In general, the older states of the Middle West were the slowest to move 
toward democracy in the local school district. Illinois made provisions to include women 
in 1891, Ohio in 1904. However, several states, including Ohio, limited the voice of 
women to the election of board members and restricted their voting privilege "on such 
questions as special tax levy, bond issue, erection of buildings, etc. M Michigan first 
extended the vote to women on school affairs in 1893. However, a year later the law was 
found unconstitutional. It was 1909 before another bill of this sort was passed and 
allowed to stand. 31 

Women were not the only excluded population. Tenant farmers were similarly 
disenfranchised with respect to the school. Iowa Territory's 1840 school law clearly 
specified the qualifications for voting in the local district: "Every white male inhabitant of 
the age of twenty-one years, residing in such district, liable to pay a school district tax, 
shall be entitled to vote at any district meeting." 32 Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois 
had similar qualifications during the antebellum years. Though the rhetoric of school 
legislation during the 1870s and 1880s began to sound more democratic, state 
governments exercised caution in extending a school voice to the mobile of Midwestern 
society. In 1873 Wisconsin opened up the vote at school meetings to anyone who had 
the vote in general elections, but they also added that in the case of school elections, the 
prospective voter needed "a fixed and permanent abode as contradistinguished from a 
mere temporary locality of existence." The status of tenant farmers was subject to the 

33 

correct interpretation of this clause. 

Michigan retained the property qualifications through the 1870s, dispensed with 
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them in the 1880s, but stipulated, as was often the case for women, that "a person who 
has no property within the school district liable to assessment for school taxes has no 
right to vote when raising of money by tax is in question." Minnesota extended 
participation in school district affairs but kept a few key provisions reserved for 
"freeholders, or those holding real property" beyond the turn of the century. "These only 
are authorized to call special meetings; to sign petitions for change of district boundary; 
to sign petitions for rehearing in change of district boundaries, and to sign petitions to 
consolidate districts." 34 In creative ways, a small minority of those who lived and 
worked in the rural Midwest kept the institution of schooling theirs to manipulate. The 
appearance of democracy in local rural district, then, seems to have hidden some 
uncomfortable realities. 

As Midwest states adopted common school plans, small school districts were 
created by the thousands. Parents or other interested parties came together and 
petitioned the state office of education for the creation of a legal school district. Elections 
were held among the property-owning white males in these newly created districts. Three 
officers, generally, were chosen to serve for three year terms. If no school as yet existed 
in the area, the first order of business was to build one. Those who resisted the common 
school concept to the bitter end surrendered their school taxes only after threats from the 
county sheriff. The idea of paying a tax for the education of someone else's children was 
a difficult one for many in the rural Midwest. 

Assuming the newly elected board members could keep costs low, through the 
construction of a iog structure, for instance; there was still the sticky question of where 
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the schoolhouse would be built. One location would serve some families better than 
others. Often land-owning farmers would donate an acre or two of their land to the 
district in order to insure that the school would be built in a favorable location. In the 
spring of 1868 in District #3 of Blooming Grove Township, Dane County, Wisconsin, 
school board chairman George Nichols donated an acre and a half for a schoolhouse 
site. A few district residents, led by Alexander Campbell, opposed the new location and 
petitioned for a special meeting to reconsider the issue. The special meeting was held 
in the Nichols' home. There the motion to reconsider was rejected. It is likely that 
Campbell was so enraged at this decision that he vented his frustration by breaking down 
the schoolhouse door. At the next annual meeting the board voted to "prosecute 
Alexander Campbell for trespas on school house for breaking in door and entering same 
(sic)." 

The placement of the schoolhouse might mean that the children of certain families 
had to cover longer distances to reach the school. But often there was more to it than 
this. For some the trip to school entailed crossing through dark stands of timber, or over 
dangerous creeks, streams, or rivers. The discussion that took place between Mf irch 31 
and April 7, 1868, in District #2, Oronoco Township, Olmsted County, Minnesota, b a 
good example. This district was divided north from south by the Zumbro River. Spring 
floods washed away the bridge connecting the two parts of the district, and the respective 

36 

parents wanted the new school constructed on their side of the river. 

The extant records indicate that surprisingly often schools were placed on land 
donated by a school board member. While this created a great deal of turmoil that came 
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to be reflected in district records, it should be kept in mind that until very late in the 
nineteenth or early in the twentieth century, landless tenants had no voice at the district 
meeting. Their objections to the school location were seldom heard. A district in western 
Minnesota provides a rare exception. Here the board "moved and carried that those 
present who are not legal voters of the Dist. be admitted to a seat in the house and 
allowed to take part in the debate." 37 While the records in this instance are too sparse 
to determine if an equitable location was chosen, a similar circumstance in Iowa reflects 
the usual treatment received by tenant families. 

In 1889 a group of fifteen parents confronted their board about the long distances 
their children were forced to travel to school and requested the creation of a subdistrict. 
The board responded that the complaints were exaggerated and that the petitioners were 
"merely transients anyway." 38 One historian of Midwest rural education admitted that 
"many a small schoolhouse came to sit where it sat not because it was centrally located 
but because of other considerations, which frequently delayed the building and led to 
fights that left bitter memories long afterward." 39 

The schoolhouse location was not the only matter frequently tolved according to 
power dynamics in rural neighborhoods, however. The recitation pedagogy of nineteenth 
and early twentieth century rural schools was invariably tied to textbooks. If children 
could not bring a schoolbook to class, they often simply did not attend. As a result, there 
was significant agitation for free textbook laws in all states of the Middle West. And rural 
resistance to this issue took on a pattern similar to giving women and tenant farmers a 
voice in school affairs. Rural districts in the older states of the/ Midwest, such as 
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Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin, resisted supplying free textbooks tor all students until 
well into the twentieth century. Younger states, such Nebraska and the Dakotas, by 
contrast, led the way with such legislation much earlier. Using specific decisions 
concerning free textbooks in the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska as 
examples, the trend toward earlier equity in the newer states is immediately and rather 
strikingly apparent. 

It was common in rural Wisconsin districts for the voters to decide "not to furnish 
free texts." Requests came as early as 1889, but such motions inevitably failed. It was 
not until about 1920 that a few Wisconsin districts began to acquiesce on this issue. The 
very earliest district records found indicating a willingness to supply free textbooks in 
Wisconsin was 1909. 40 In Minnesota it is possible to find records that indicate an 
earlier acceptance of the free textbook issue. It is common to uncover information on 
districts that adopted a plan outlined by the state legislature in 1893. However, as was 
the case in Wisconsin, it was left up to the local districts whether or not to adopt the plan. 
In Isanti County, one district "voted not to inforce (sic) the Free Textbook Sistem (sic)." 
Still, districts in Minnesota appear to have been more wiJing to do this. 41 Even before 
Nebraska's legal mandate for free textbooks in 1897, some local districts had earlier made 
provisions to supply them. District #35 in Harlan County "voted to supply the district with 
textbooks" at its annual meeting in 1880. This is far in advance of any such action in 
Minnesota or Wisconsin. 42 The large amount of Nebraska land protected from taxation 
by homestead law makes this action in Harlan County even more significant. 

The trend toward greater equity in schooling concerns in the newer states may 
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have been due to the strength of the Farmers' Alliance in these states, as this 
organization saw free textbooks legislation as an ethical necessity. The Alliance- 
supported Mandan, North Dakota, Pioneer claimed that "many of the children of the state 
are kept from schools because of the cost of books." 43 A rural Michigan teacher 
remorsefully commented in her class register in 1908 on the progress of one of her 
students, "she is a 'fair student' but 'she lacks the necessary books.'" 44 The 
pervasiveness of recitation pedagogy meant that without books there was little or no 
schooling. 

Conclusion 

Going through the class registers and records of country schoolhouses, one 
cannot help but be struck by the number of students who "removed from the district" a 
few weeks into the term. Rural school registers confirm what census records tell us of 
low decennial persistence rates. When the opportunity to own a farm failed to materialize 
after a few years in one location, tenant farmers moved west. In political discussions, 
they spoke of free government land, something that became a reality in 1862. Of course, 
homestead farms were predominantly filed in the states of the trans-Mississippi west, 
states like Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Kansas. It was in these sta' • t'r>3 tenant farmers 
ended their westward movement, for they had reached the very limits of consequential 
rainfall agriculture. On the treeless, dry prairie they created homes, schools, and 
churches that were often little more than holes in the ground. There should be little 
wonder that these states led the way extending a voice in school affairs to women and 
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tenant farmers, that they were the first to supply free textbooks to all district children, that 
they should flock to the Farmers' Alliance and demand equity and justice from rail and 
warehouse interests, credit firms, and the insurance dealers who were extracting great 
profits while causing great hardship. 

The history of rural schooling fits well with the history of the larger Midwest political 
economy. Whether one examines the "nonbasic" curriculum of Calvinist text writers, the 
intr -al or "hidden" curriculum of the schoolyard, or debates over school governance 
issues; the utility of the country school experience for those with power is readily 
apparent. If, in" sed, "the majority of the Midwest's political and professional leaders" are 
the products of this experience; then we are, perhaps, a step closer to understanding 
contemporary attitudes concerning race and gender issues. 

Still, things have changed drastically in the countryside. After 1918 the number of 
country schools and students began to decline. This trend never stopped and, as a 
result, there are fewer than one thousand one-room schools in existence today. In 1918 
there were very close to 200,000. 45 Rural depopulation eased tensions in the small 
rural districts. The children of tenant farmers, once looked on as a thr ,t to 
intergenerational stability within the community, soon became a valuable commodity as 
state funding formulas aided districts based on the number of schools attending. With 
rural areas experiencing steady population decline, the difficulties inherent in landing the 
next generation eased somewhat. As a result, battles over the school diminished. The 
living generation of country school graduates who look back on their experience will likely 
recall little of the institutional maneuvering discussed here. Yet they may recall lingering 
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elements of recitation pedagogy, a teacher or two who seemed overly disposed to 
corporal punishment, or schoolyard fights or games that promoted various intolerances. 

As with other human institutions, rural schools appear to have been open to the 
agenda of those with the ability to control them. The lesson here, of course, is that while 
centralization of schools turned out to be no panacea, the contemporary trend toward 
local control will not make schools more democratic simply because power is returned 
to the local community. Indeed, it was often the failure of local districts to govern schools 
democratically that led to increased centralization in the first place. Given the fact that the 
rural schooling experience in America was most typical for most of our history as a 
nation, it is surprising how understudied this experience is. This essay is an attempt to 
address this shortcoming. 
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